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ADVERTISEMENT 


In offering to the public the secoi^ chapter 
09 the revenue systems of India, it may be 
necessary to apologize, again, for the length 
of its explanations and details. The sub- 
ject being about to undergo public discus- 
-sign, many persons may reasonably be sup- 
posed to desire minute information on ques- 
tions '“'of • so much national importance. In 
this, and the preceding chapter, an attempt 
has therefore been made to furnish that de- 
tailed information, \rithout which our admi- 
nistrative system abroad could not be under- 
stood in this country, or the facts on which 
it rests be altogether credited. 

Amongother details the story of CassChitty, 
Section IV., may be thought to be drawn into 
too great length ; but, at this particular cri- 
sis, its prolixity will, perhaps, be pardoned, 
when it is considered that it is only one case 
among many ; and given as a specimen of the 
conduct to which subordinate officers are too 
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frequently incited when, as in our systems, 
the chances of concealment and success are 
so greatly in their favor. In this, as in other 
branq)ti^s of the administration, varieties will 
doubtless be found. Corruption may not be 
so common under a very able and vigilant 
collector. Extraordinary men will always 
produce extraordinary results ; but such men, 
and such results, be it remembered, are not 
of every-^E^ occurrence. 

Whether, therefore, the views I hav€*dfe^ 
duced from known and recorded facts be 
right or wrong, an enlightened public must 
now judge. ’ 



INDIA 


PART III. 

REVENUE SYSTEM — CON'KJIuED. 


CHAPTER II. 

ON THE EFFECTS OF THE REVENUE SYSTEM OF INDIA, 
’AS REGARDS THE TREATMENT AND CONDITION OF THE 
PEOPLE, AND THE REVOLUTION IT HAS OCCASIONED 
IN THE, ST ATE OF LANDED PROPERTY. 

SECTION I. 

Introductory Remarks. Principles and Kifects of the Mussulman Financial 
System. Its chief provincial Officers. An Indian Soubah compared 
with a Turkish Pachalic. Mussulman exactions. 


Having given an account of the Revenue Sys- 
tems actually existing in the Company’s ter- 
ritorial possessions in India, it may be useful 
to illustrate, more at length, some of the most 
important effects of these systems on the state 
of society, in order to judge liow far it may be 
wise or politic to continue them, or any of them, 
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in full force, or to modify or to change them 
for something better. 

We are told that ever since India has been 
subjected to settled governments, and inha- 
bited b^ a civilized people, it has been the 
established and uniform practice for th^ rul- 
ing authorities to draw all, or almost all, 
their resources from the produce of agri- 
culture. This, indeed, is the natural course, 
and perhatRsjthe only alternative, of despotic 
power in every region. The subjects o^.a 
rigorous despot must necessarily be poor. 
Industry is but little stimulated except for 
the means of subsistence. That subsistence 
is derived from the soil. It becomes almost* 
the only source of wealth. An arbitrary rul^r 
therefore has naturally recourse to that^und 
from which alone his wants can be supplied ; 
and not being squeamish as to the amount 
of his exactions, his portion, in one way or 
another, is sure to bear a constant ratio to the 
illimitability of his power. In the early history 
ofnations, we accordingly find the practice 
very generally prevailing of .dividing die 
produce of land, in certain proportions, be- 
tween the sovereign and his subjects ; or, per- 
haps more frequently, of the sovereign being 
the greatest landed proprietor of his domi- 
nions. In both cases, however, the only 
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wealth — the only fund — whence a public 
revenue can be derived, is the net produce 
of land. As that produce will always be 
great in fertile countries, where cultivation, 
and population, know no other limit than the 
too great difficulty, or expence, of raising food ; 
and as royal despots very naturally conceive 
that no person in their dominions has so good 
a right as themselves to be rich, and that the 
greatest merit of faithful subjec^ds to contri- 
bute largely to royal wants ; it is no uncommon 
thing, in the most productive countries of the 
globe, to see great wealth accumulated by the 
ministers of power and religion, coupled with 
starvation and beggary in every corner of the 
land, beyond the dwellings of royalty and its 
minions,* or the temples and residences of the 
priesthood. 

In densely peopled countries, where ava- 
ricious rulers have by degrees grasped to 
themselves a portion of all the products of 
the earth as revenue, to which they super- 
add a multitude of other duties, mostly af- 
fecting the cultivators of^the soil, assess- 
ments necessarily become too complicated 
to admit of being reduced to any fair, 
just, of equal rates. Discretion is then 
the measure of exaction. Cunning and ar- 
tifice on the part of the many, are thus 
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roused into action to ward oft’ the extortion 
of their governors. Difficulties are mul- 
tiplied ; and as a government, under these 
circumstances, fancies itself entitled to the 
minutest information regarding the cultiva- 
tion, produce, and occupancy of lands, so as 
not to be defrauded of a particle of it*s as- 
serted rights, legions of public officers are 
employed, not for pui*poses of protection or 
just government, but to look after the re- 
venues of the state ; to oppose the strong 
hand of power to the weak efforts of evasion ; 
and to absorb every atom of surplus, beyond 
what the bare subsistence of its necessary 
producers indispensably requires. 

It is thus obviously natural, that a land 
tax, the only original source of publicre- 
venue, should grow into excess in the hands 
of irresistible power. An excessive increase, 
with multiplied sources of taxation, leads 
to corresponding complication in the details. 
Large establishments of public servants are 
demanded to realize an impracticable sys- 
tem ; and, having the twofold object, in 
view of satisfying the expectations of their 
superiors, and, at the same time, of feather- 
ing their own nests, they naturally become 
petty tyrants, and are aptly designated, in 
the language of a native historian, “ as vul- 
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tures who gnaw the veiy" bowels of their 
country.”* 

In the time of the Mussulmans, Firmans, 
or patents of appointment, were givfi\ to the 
principal public officers of the state, with in- 
strutitions for the execution of their public 
duties, from which much may be collected as 
to the nature of those duties, as well as the 
effects they produced. Of the officers imme- 
diately about the Imperial person and court, 
it Is unnecessary to speak. They were much 
the same as those that are to be found in 
all arbitrary monarchies — some for useful 
purposes — others for parade, caprice, or show. 
For the same reason, it is unnecessary to de- 
scribe the constitution of the armies of Hin- 
dostan. Enough has been said of their pro- 
ceedings, under their respective rulers and com- 
manders, in preceding pages. It is of more 
importance here to notice those whose duties 
brought them into constant and direct contact 
with the people at large, throughout the 
various provinces of the empire; many of 
whom, with the same, or analogous, duties, 
have been continuM in the administration of 
the British government. 

The empire being divided into Soubahs or 
provinces, the chief governor or viceroy 
was variously denominated Soubahdar, Se- 


Vide Vol. p. L 187 . 
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pahsillar, Nazim, and Nawab. According 
to the Ayeen Akbery„thi8 officer was “ his 
“ majesty’s vicegerent. The troops and sub- 
“ jecta Qf the Soubah are under his orders ; 
“ and the prosperity thereof depends upon 
“ his impartial distribution of justice.” ' The 
power of this officer was unlimited within the 
province. Life and death were in his hands. 
He was moreover answerable for the regular 
transmission of the revenues of his Soubah 
to the Khalsa, or exchequer. But having, as 
we have already seen, always in view the 
realization of private or personal wealth — to 
establish, when opportunity occurred, his own 
independence — whilst the object of his royal 
master was, for the same reason, to keejTlum 
poor ; jealousy, distrust, and deception were 
thus raised into fixed habits on both sides ; 
particularly as no means existed for settling 
differences between the parties, except, as in 
Turkey, by the dagger, decapitation, or recur- 
rence to the power of the sword.* 

The emperor, therefore, required from .his 
viceroy all that could be procured in the 


* Mr. Orme says of these Viceregents, that “ their con- 
“ tumacy in resisting their sovereign, and battling among 

** themselves, was continually productive of such scenes of 
bloodshed, and of such deplorable devastation, as no other 
“ nation in the universe is subject to.** — Orme, on the Go- 
vernment and People of Hind. p. 399. 




shape of revenue ; whilst, after the transmis- 
sion of a stipulated sum to the imperial exche- 
quer, the Soubahdar had irresistible motives 
for draining from the subordinate officers, and 
these, again, for extorting from the Ryots of 
the province, all that was possible for their 
own private benefit. Hence it is easy to per- 
ceive how the wealth of the country, as it was 
annually created, found its way to certain de- 
pots, whence it never again issued but to sup- 
pl)^ the wasteful extravagance of luxurious des- 
pots, or for purposes of violence, treachery, 
and blood, or as prize to the strongest arm. 
Its producers were stimulated to annual repro- 
duction by the irresistible necessity of provid- 
ing for. their own (however scanty) subsis- 
tence ; so that the surplus of every succeed- 
ing year followed that of its precursor, to be 
buried in the coffers of its merciless spoilers. 

Under the orders of the Soubahdar, or 
Viceroy, was a Foujdar or officer entrusted 
with the charge of several pergunnahs, or dis- 
tricts, of the province. His duty included that 
of a police magistrate. He took cognizance 
of criminal matters within his jurisdiction; 
and sometimes was employed as receiver- 
general of the revenues ; for all which he had 
troops under his orders, with corps of native 
militia called Fouj Sibbendy. His instruc- 
tions refer chiefly to the necessity of looking 
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after disobedient Zemindars, and of reclaim- 
ing them, if possible, by fair means ; if not, 
of inflicting proper punishment, which, of 
course, was left to his own discretion. When 
he had possessed himself of the strong hold 
of the rebels, he was required to “ act* with 
“ fidelity ih the division of the plunder, a fifth 
“ part of which he shall send to the royal 
“ exchequer ; and if, after making the divi- 
“ sion, there be any remainder, tliat shall 
“ also be the property of the state.” The 
nature of those powers is a sufficient warrant 
that they never would be leniently exercised ; 
and, when combined with the influence of his 

t 

immediate superior in the province, that the 
duty also would never be honestly performed. 

There were Courts, called Courts of Justice, 
in the provinces, in which a Meer Adul, and a 
Cazy presided. The Cazy was appointed to 
try causes, the Meer Adul to pass sentence, 
and order punishment. The chief Civil Judge 
of the province was called Dewan ; he was 
also chief minister of the revenue department. 
He received his office from the Emperor, but 
was always the slave of the Soubahdar. Mr. 
-Orme says that he united in his person the 
offices of Prime Minister, Chancellor and Se- 
cretary of State, and that from his decisions 
there was no appeal. 

We have already seen that in these tri- 



biinals, justice was but a mockery of the term ; 
and Courts only used as instruments of exaction 
in the shape of legal fees, or in the shameless 
sale to the highest bidder of judicial depisions, 
against which relief was altogether hopeless. 

The internal police of large towns and cities 
was entrusted to an officer denominated Cutwal, 
with a suitable establishment under him. The 
business of the Cutwal, under pretence al- 
ways of order and peace, involved the su- 
perintendence of as complete a system of 
espionage, and of secret prying into the affairs 
of individuals, as is to be found among the 
most finished contrivances of this sort in the 
Western world. Dividing the city into quar- 
ters, h'e appointed a superintendant to each, 
by whom he was furnished with a regular 
journal of the occurrences of the quarter. 
Jn each quarter he had his spies ; and, over 
these, other spies unknown to the former. 
Strangers and travellers were strictly watched, 
and places allotted for their residence. Among 
other duties, the Cutwal was required to at- 
tend carefully to the income and expenccs of 
every man. Out of each class of artificers, 
he selected one to be at their head, and ap- 
pointed another their broker for buying and 
selling; and regulated the business of the 
class by the reports of these officers. He was 
made responsible for stolen goods, unless he 
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produced the real or alleged thief. He was 
empowered to regulate weights and measures, 
the currency of coins, and the market prices of 
commodities ; to prohibit the use of spirituous 
liquors ; and to take charge of the efiects of 
persons dying without heirs. Subject' to his 
controul and arrangement, were also the sup- 
plying of water, and water courses ; the 
slaughtering of animals ; burning of women, 
or suffering them to ride on horseback. He 
was also to separate butchers, executioners, 
and other unclean persons from the rest of 
the community ; to prevent the confinement 
of persons without autliority ; or the selling 
of Slaves. He was not to suffer any one to 
go out of the city to purchase grain, 'or the 
rich to buy more than necessary for their own 
consumption. These, and other similar du- 
ties, gave ample scope to the exactions of the 
Cutwal ; the inhabitants being every where 
glad to purchase either his favour, or exemp- 
tion from his vexatious interference, by such 
pecuniary sacrifices or contributions, as if was 
in their power respectively to make for the 
purpose; and in Asiatic monarchies, where 
public offices were considered mere patents 
to enrich the holder, and every holder a fool 
that suffered himself to languish in poverty, 
it was not to be expected that Cutwals would 
display more forbearance than other func- 
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.tionaries. Numerous subordinate officers as 
Daroghas, Dehdars, Negabaun, Tanahdar, 
Talliar, Totie, Pykes,* &c. were likewise 
maintained nominally for the* protection of 
the inhabitants, but used too often as the in- 
struments of their oppression. 

Besides these officers, appointed for gene- 
ral and police purposes, a multitude of others 
were attached to the Revenue Department ; 
but i^ubordinate of course to the chief financial 
minister (p.B.) called Dewan. These may 
be divided into two classes, viz. 


♦ Darogha — Superintendant or overseer of any department, 
as of the police, mint, &c. 

Dehdar •*— Village-keeper ; an inferior officer of police ; one 
of whose duties was to distrain the crop, when necessary 
to secure the revenue. 

Negabaun — Watchman or guard; petty officer of police 
called also Pasbaun, Gorial, &c. 

Tanahdar — The keeper or commandant of a Tannah (police 
station or post) ; a petty police officer, whose jurisdiction 
is subordinate to that of a Darogha. 

Talliar — A guard or watchman ; village police officer in the 
Peninsula, who gives information of crimes and offences, 
and escorts and protects persons travelling to neighbour- 
ing villages. 

Totie — A village police officer, whose duties are confined 
more immediately to the village, but who also guards the 
crops, and assists in measuring them. 

Pyke — A foot messenger ; a person employed as a night- 
watch in a village, and as a runner or messenger on the 
business of revenue. 
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First, Officers to settle aud collect the re- 
venues. 

Secondly, Officers to keep and arrange the 
accounts. 

These officers go by different names, though 
their duties are alike, in different parts of 
India. In Bengal, where the Mussulman 
system of revenue and finance had its fullest 
effect, they are described under the following 
denominations ; and as being commonljr em- 
ployed in each district or collectorship. 


First. 

Aumilguzzar — Aumildar — or Aumil, Princi- 
pal Collector. 

Subordinate Collector^ or 'll 
Collector of a Sub- 
division. 

Landholder or keeper. 

Petty Landholder. 

Collector of a district of 
1 Crore of Dams. 
Subordinate Collector. 

Head Ryot of a village. 
Supervisor. 

numerous subordinate establish- 


Tehsildar 


Zemindar 
Talookdar 
Crorie . 

Chowdrie 
Mocuddim 
Ameen . 
with their 
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ments of Mohurrers, Pykes, Peons, &c. 


Aumilguzzar — Collector of the revenue. The Aumil 
had the general superintendence of a district or division 






Second. 

Tepuckchy . Head Accountant. 
Serishtadar Accountant. 
Canongoe . Register. 

Putwary . Village Accountant. 


of country, and sometimes united military with his civil 
and financial powers. 

Tehsildar — Collector of a subdivision. 

Zemindar — “Land holder — land keeper — an officer who, 
“^under the Mahommedan government, was charged with 
“ the superin tendance of the land of a district financially 
“ considered, the protection of the cultivators, and the 
“ realization of the government's share of its produce 
“ either in money or kind; -out of which he was allowed 
“a commission amounting to about 10 per cent. ; and oc- 
“ casionally a special grant of the government’s share of 
“ the produce of the land of a certain number of villages 
“ for his subsistence, called Nauncar. The appointment 
“ was occasionally renewed ; and as it was generally con- 
“ tinned in the same person, so long as he conducted 
“ himself to the satisfaction of the ruling power, and even 
“ continued to his heirs ; so in process of time, and 
“ through the decay of that power, and the confusion 
“ which ensued, hereditary right (at best prescriptive) 
“ was claimed and tacitly acknowledged ; till at length 
“ the Zemindars of Bengal in particular, from being the 
“ mere superintendants of the land, have been declared the 
“ hereditary proprietors of the soil, and the before fluctuat- 
“ ing dues of government have, under a permanent settlc- 
“ ment, been unalterably fixed in perpetuity.” Gloss. 5th 
Rep.— They are also called Estimamdar,and correspond with 
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to whom are also attached subordinate es 
tablishments. In every principal collector' 


the persons named Desmook, Polygar, and Mootadar, in 


Talookdar — Talookdars are petty Zemindars, some of whom 
pay their rent, or account for the collections they make 
from the Ryots, through a superior Zemindar, and others 
direct to government. Those denominated Muscoory are 
of the former description, and the latter are called inde- 
pendent Talookdars. 

Crorie — A collector of one crore or, ten millions, of •Dams 
= 250,000 Rs. A permanent revenue collector of a por- 
tion of country under the older Mahommedan govern- 
ment. He, sometimes for a trifling commission, made him- 
self answerable for that amount. This officer appears to 
to have been first appointed by Akbar, A. D. 1?374. 
Gloss. 5. Rep. 

Chowdry — An officer under the ancient Hindu system ana- 
logous to that of Zemindars under the Mahommedans. 
But, after the appointment or creation of Zemindars, the 
subordinate collectors under them were denominated 
Chowdries. 

Mocuddim — Head Ryot or principal man in each village, who 
superintends the affairs of it, and, among other duties, col- 
lects the rents of government within his jurisdiction. The 
same officer is in Bengal called also Mundil, and, in the 
peninsula Goad, and Potail. 

Aumeen — A temporary collector or supervisor appointed to 
the charge of a country on particular occasions, or for 
some particular purpose of local investigation or arrange- 
ment. 

Mohurrer--‘A writer or clerk in an office. MuUeddies, 
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ship, there was a Cutchery, or public office, for 
Jhe despatch of revenue business ; and in the 


Gomastahs, and Conicoplas, may aisp be classt^d oinder 
the same head. 

Peon — Footman ; foot soldier ; messenger ; an inferior 
officer, or servant employed in revenue, police, or judicial 
duties. Both Pykes and Peons are generally armed with 
swords. 

Tepuckchy — An officer under the Mahommedan government, 
who was appointed to receive from the Canongoes, Put- 
w3rics, and Mocuddims, their accounts — to arrange and 
superintend the same — and to forward statements of 
every thing connected with the revenues to the Presence. 
The Aumil also depended on the Tepuckchy for just in- 
formation. 

Serishtadar — Keeper of the records ; or one who keeps a re- 
cord of accounts on particular transactions — a revenue 
accountant of a district who checks the accounts of the 
village accountants. Sometimes the head native servant 
in a collector’s cutchery. 

Canongoe — An officer of the government whose duty was to 
keep a register of all circumstances relating to the land 
revenue, and, when called upon, to declare the customs of 
each district, the nature of the tenures, the quantity of 
land in cultivation, the nature of the produce, the amount 
of Vent paid, &c. In the peninsula this officer is called 

y Despondeah. 

Putv;ary — Village accountant, who registers every thing con- 
nected with its cultivation and produce, the shares or rents 
of the Ryots, with the dues and rights of government in 
the soil ; the same as Cumum and Shambogue in the pe- 
ninsula. In the Ayeen Akbery the Putwary and Ca- 
nongoe are thus descrilxid. “ The Putwary is employed 
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subdivisions, every Tehsildar, Zemindar, Ta- 
lookdar, Crorie, and Mocuddini, had each 
their separate Cutcheries, with a requisite 
number of subordinate servants ; in other 
word^ a full complement of public extor- 
tioners. The subordination and dependance 
of the inferiors warranted their co-operation, 
when necessary, in all the views of the su- 
perior officers of ' the province. From the 
state of agents in peculation to that of prin- 
cipals on their own account, the transition was. 
but a step. The system, therefore, gave to 
all these parties an interest in conniving at 
each other’s corruptions ; whilst the Ryots, and 
real landed proprietors, were its helpless, vic- 
tims. 

It would be tedious, if not superflilous, to 
enumerate all the subordinate officers attach- 
ed to the Revenue Department ; some to make, 
and some to controul, the receipts and dis- 
bursements ; some to, frame, with others to 
controul and audit accounts ; besides others 
occasionally employed for measuring and as- 
sessing lands ; weighing and watching crops. 


“ on the part of the husbandman to keep an account of 
“ his receipts and disbursements ; and no village is with- 
“ out one of these. The Canongoe is the protector of 
“ the husbandman, and there is one in every pergunnah.” 
vol. i. p. 358 . 
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&c. Those above-mentioned were the prin- 
/cipal heads of departments, who, with their 
numerous respective Establishments, came 
into regular daily contact with the great mass 
of the people; and, together with the”’ police 
officers, occupied every town and village 
throughout the country. 

But besides the officers, or public collectors 
above named, with their respective establish- 
ments, the country was, as we have before 
seen, very generally let to farmers of the pub- 
lic revenue, who sub-let, again, the larger Ze- 
mindaries and Talooks, in smaller divisions, to 
under-farmers. The Ryots had thus another 
set of harpies to satiate. Money, in fact, was 
the universal want ; and, as every public func- 
tionary in the province had an obvious induce- 
ment to disregard the means of its acquire- 
ment, where was a Ryot to seek redress against 
oppressive exaction, or what course could he 
safely pursue, but that of tame submission 
to the severity of his fate ? Thos§ 'Vfho are 
familiar with the authentic accounts given by 
V olnoy, Thornton, and others, of the provinces 
of Turkey may best conceive the lawless state 
of a former Soubah of Hindostan, and the for- 
lorn condition of its unprotected inhabitants.* 

* Volney's account of a Turkish pachalic is so exact a coun- 
terpart of a soubah, or vice-royalty, of Hindostan, that I here 

VOL. II. C 



It has been already stated how^ tliese office vs 
M'ere provided for by assignments of land, ovi, 


subjoin it, with some prefatory remarks on the principles and 
spirit *of •Turl^ish government. It may be useful, as well as 
interesting, thus to mark the striking similitude of some of 
the most important of human institutions, — consequently of 
character, — among nations in different parts of the world, 
when the circumstances of the people are nearly, or precisely, 
the same, 

“ Ijorsque les Ottomans sous la conduite dii Sultan Schm 
“ enlevcrent la Syrie au\ Mamloukes, ils ne la regarderent (pie 
“ comme la depouille d’uu ennemi vaincu, comme un bien 
acquis par le droit des armes et de la guerre. Or, dans cf; 
“ droit chez Ics peuples barbares, le vaincu est enti^rement a 
“ la discretion du vainqueur; il devient son esclave ; sa vie, 
“ ses biens lui apartiennent ; le vainqueur est un maitra qui 
“ peut disposer de tout, qui ne doit rien, et qui fait grace de 
“ tout cc qu’il laisse. — C’est sur ccs principes que •fut forme 
“ mcme le premier etat social.'" This is precisely the mussul- 
man doctrine of lights in Hindostan. 

“ Du faite de tant de grandeurs, quel regard un sultan 
“ abaissera-t-il vers le reste des huraaines ? Que lui paraitra 
“ cette terre qu’il possede, qu’il distribue, sinon une domaine 
“ dont il est Tabsolu maitre ? Que lui paraitront ces peuples 
qu'il a conquis, sinon des esclaves devours d le servir ? Que 
lui paroitront ces soldats qu'il commande, sinon des valets aivec 
lesquels il maintient ces esclaves dans Tobeissance ? I'elle est 
“ reellement la definition du gouvernement Turk. L’onpeut 
comparer Tempire a une habitation de nos isles a sucre, 
** oh une foule d’esclaves uavailldht pour le luxe d’un scul 
grand proprietaire sous Tinspection de quelques serviteurs 
“ qui eii profitent.” (Some examples will probably occur 
“ to the reader in the preceding and following pages.) 
Telles sont les provinces sous le gouvernement des pachas. 
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by means of viceregal imposts laid on the 
Ryots, in addition to the “ Tumar Jumma,” or 


“ Ces provinces se trouvant encore trop vastes, les paclias 
y ont pratique d’autres divisions ; et de-la. oelfe \ierar- 
chie de preposes qui, de grade en grade, attcigncnt aux 
“ derniers details. Dans cette serie d'emplois, Tobjet de la 
“ commission etant toujours le m^me, les moyens d'execu- 
** tion ne changent pas de nature. Ainsi le pouvoir etant, 
“ dans le premier moteur, absolii et arbitraire, il se transmet 
ibsolii et arbitraire ii tons ses agens. Chacun d’eux est 
I'image de son commettant.*’ Vide VoL I.p. 254. 342. et 
“ supra, p. 16. Que Ton juge des efFets d'lin tel regime, 
“ quand Texperience de tons les temps a prouve que la inodera- 
** tion est la plus difHcilcs des vertus ; quand dans les homines 
m^me qui en sont les apotres, elle n’est sou vent qu^en theoric ; 
“ qne Ton juge des abus d’un pouvoir illimite dans des grands, 
“ qui ne connoissent ni la souffrance, ni la pitie ; dans des par- 
venues* avides de jouir, fiers de commander, et dans les sub- 

“ alternes avides de parvenir. C'est done dans les pro- 

vinces qu'il faut etudier Taction du despotisme; et en Turkic 
comme partout ailleurs, cette etude convaiiic que le pou- 
voir arbitraire dans le souverain est funeste k Tetat, pareeque 
“ du souverain il se transmet necessairement a ses proposes, 
et que dans cette transmission il devient d’autant plus abiisif, 
“ qu’il descend davantage, puisqu’il est vrai que le plus dur des 
“ tyrans est Tesclave qui devient maitre. 

“ fin chaque gouvernement, Ic pacha etant I’image du sul- 
tan, il est, comme lui, despote absolu, ii reunit tous les pou- 
‘‘ voirs en sa personne ; il est chef, et du militaire, et des 
finances, et de la pol^e, et de la justice criminelle. 11 a 
droit de vie et de mort, il pent faire k son gre la paix et la 
guerre ; en un mot, il pent tout. Le but principal de tant 
d’autorite, est de percevoir le tribut, c est a dire, de faire 

c 2 
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standard assessment. These additional im- 
posts served, therefore, as a sanction to the ^ 

1 — — 

“ passer le reveiiu au grand proprietaire, a ce mailrc qui a 
“ conqui^ et qui posjs^de la terre par le droit de son epouvant- 
“ able lance. Cc devoir rempli. Ton n’en exige pas^d’autres ; 

“ Ton ne s’inqui^te pas m^me de quelle manicre Tagent pour- 
voit k le remplir ; les moyens sont a sa discretion ; et telle 
“ est la nature des choses qu’il ne pent etrc delicat sur le 
“ choix, car premi^reinent il ne peut s’avanccr ni m6me se 
“ maintenir qu’autant qu’il fournit des fonds; en second lieu 
“ il ne doit sa place qu*d la faveur du vizier, ou de telle autre 
“ personne en credit ; et cette faveur ne s’obtient et ne sieiitre- 
“ tient que par une ench^re sur d’autre concurrens. II faut 
“ done retirerde Targent, et pour acquitter le tribut et remplir 
les avances, et pour soutenir sa dignite, et pour s’assurer des 
resources. Aussi le premier soin d un pacha qui arrive k 
“ son poste est il d’aviser aux moyens d'avoir de Targent, et 
“ les plus prompts sont toujours les meilleurs. Celui qui etablit 
“ I’usage pour la perception du Miri, et des douanes, est de 
** constituer pour I’annee courante un, ou plusieurs fermiers 
‘‘ principaux, lesquels, afin de faciliter leur regie, la subdi- 
visent en sous-ferines qui de grade en grade descendent 
“ jusq'aux plus petits villages." (Farming system of India ! 
Vide VoL I,p.3Q8 — 342 . 353 . 407 . et supra, p. 11 ^ 35 .) 
‘‘ Le pacha donne ces emplois par ench6re, parcequ’il veut en 
“ retirer le plus d’argent qu’il est possible ; de leur cotc, les 
“ fermiers qui ne les prennent que pour gagner, mettevt tout 
“ en oeuvre pour augmenter leur recette. De-la, dans ses 
agens une avidite toujours voisine de la mauvaise foi ; de-1^, 
des vexations oil ils se portent d’aq|pnt plus aisement qu’elles 
“ sont toujours soutenus par Tautoritfe ; de-la, au sein du 
peuple, une faction d’hommes interesses k multiplier ses 
“charges. Lc pacha peut s’applaudir de^p^n^trer aux 
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exactions of all who were classed on the side 

r 

of power; for it woul4 he contrary to the 


sources Jes plus profoiidcs de I’ai sauce par la rapacite clairo' 
“ voyante des subalternes. Mais qu’en arrive-t-il ? Le peu- 
“ pic, genfe dans la jouissance des fruits de son travail, rc- 
‘‘ streint son activite dans les homes des premiers besoins ; 

le labourcur ne s^me que pour vivre ; Tartisan ne travail lo 
“ que pour nourrir sa famille ; s*il a quehjue superflu, il le 
“ cache soigneiisemeiit ; aiiisi le pouvoir arbitraire du sultan 
traifsmis au pacha et a tous ses siibd 61 egues en donnant 
“ un libre essai a leurs passions, est devenu Ic mobile d’unc 
‘‘ tyrannic repandue dans toutes les classes ; et Ics eflets eii 
ont ete de diminuer par une action reciprociue ragricultnrc, 
** les arts, le commerce, la population, en un mot, tout ec (pii 
constitue la puissance de Tetat. 

“ II arrive quelquefois que les pachas, sultans dans lour 
province, ont entre eux des haines personncllcs ; pour les 
“ satisfairc, ils se prevalent de leur pouvoir, et ils se font mu- 
tuellement des guerres sourdes ou declarees, dont les effels 
** ruineux tombent toujours sur les sujets du sultan. 

“ Enfln il arrive encore que ces pachas sont tentes de s'ap- 
** proprier ce pouvoir dont ils sont depositaires. porU* 
qui a prevu ce cas, tache d’y obvier par plusieiirs inoyens ; 
j. ^ partage les commaudemens, et tient des ofHciers parti - 
iji^rs dans les chateaux des capitales. — r — Elle envoic 
tous les trois mois des capidjis qui tiennent les pachas cu 
alarmes par les ordres secrets dont ils sont porteurs ; mais 
souvent les pachas aupi ruses se debarrassent de ses sur- 
“ veillans incommodes : enfin elle change fr^uemment les 
“ pachas de residence, afin qu’ils n’ayent pas le temps de 
“ s’affectioner un pays ; mais comme toutes les consequences 
“ d’un ordre vicieux sont abusives, il est arrive que les pachas, 
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settled principles of human nature to sup- 
pose that extortion wg.s not carried to the ut- 


“ inccrtain de lendcmain, traitcnt leiir province yomme uii 
lieu de passage, et. ii’y font aucune amelioration dont leur 
“ successeur puisse profiler ; an contraire ils se hdtent d^en 
“ cpuiser les produits, et de recueillir en iin jour, s’il est pos- 
“ sible, les fruits dc plusieurs aimees. II est vrai que de 
“ temps en temps ces concussions sont punis par le cordon. 
“ A Tun des termes dc Tanncc une capidji arrive, montrant le 
firman de prorogation ; quelquefois m^me apportaMt une 
‘‘ seconde, une troisiemc queue, ou telle autre faveur nouvelle ; 
‘‘ mais pendant que le pacha fait celebrer la f^tc, il paroit un 
“ ordre pour sa deposition, puis un autre pour son exil, et 
** souvent un kaUcherif pour sa t6te. Le motif en est tou- 
jours d’avoir vexe les sujets du sultan ; mais la porte en 
s*emparant du tresor du concussionaire, et n’en rendant ja- 
“ mais rien au peuple quil a pille, donne k penser qu’clle 
“ n’improuve pas un pillage dontelle profile . — Las pachas ne 
“ connoissent que Targent ; une experience repetee n’a pu 
“ leur faire sentir que ce moyen, loiri d’etre le gage de leur 
“ surete, devenoit le motif de leur perte; ils ont la manie 
“ d’amasser des tresors, comme si Ton achetait des amis. 

“ Emirs et pachas tons imitent le sultan : tous regardent 

“ leur pays comme une domaine, et leurs sujets comme des 
“ domestiques, Leurs sujets, a leurs tours, ne voyent /m eux 
“ que des maitres, et puisque tous se ressemblent, peu importe 
“ lequel servir. De-U, dans ces etats, I’usage des troupes 
6trang^res de pr^ferance aux t|pupes nationales. Les 
<< commandans se defient de leur peuple, parcequ’ils sen tent 
“ ne pas meriter son attachement ; leur but n’est de gouverner 
“ leur pays, mais de le maitriscr; par un juste retour, leur pays 
s embarasse peu qu’on les attaque ; et les mercenaires qu’ils 



most limits of tUscrction under governments, 
like the monarchies of Asia, whdro iimnode- 


“ soucloyent, fideles li lour esprit, los ven^ent uH’eiuieiui pour 
“ profiler de leur depouille. Duher avail uourri dix aiis le 
“ barbaresque qui le tua. C’cst iiii fait digne de remanjue, 
“ (pic la plupart dcs elats de TAsie, el dt I’Afrique, sur-loiit 
“ depuis Mahomet, ont ete goiivernes par ces piiiicipcs, et 
qu’il n’y a pas eii de pays oil Ton ait vu tant de troubles 
“ dans les etats, tant de revolutions dans les empires. 

“ ]^s sultans s’ctanl arroges a titre de conquelc le proprielt* 
de toutes les terres, il n’existe pour les habitans aucun droit 
de propriete foncicrc, iii memc niobiliere, ils no poss6deiit 
“ qu’eii usufruit. Si un pere meurt, sa succession apparlieni 
“ an sultan, ou a son fermier, et los enfans no recucillent I’lie- 
“ rilage ([u’eii payaiit un rachat loujours considerable. De-la 
pour la possession, en fonds de teirc uiic insouciance funcste 
“ a ragricultnire. 

“ Lorsfpie le sultan Selim cut comiuis la Syric, pour rendu: 
“ plus aisee la perception du revenu, il elablit un sciil iinpot 
‘‘ territorial, (pii est celui quo I’oii appelle miri. 11 parait, 
“ nialgre son caractere farouche, que ce sultan sentit Timport- 
“ aiiec de menager le cultivateur ; car le miri, compare a 
retenduedes terrains, se trouve dans line proportion iiifini- 
“ inent inodcrce. Pour maintciiir Tordre dans la perception, 
“ Selim lit dresser un deftar ou reyistre'' (Tumar Jumnia!) 
“ dans lequel le contingent de cha(|ue village fut exprime. 
“ Enfin il donna au miri un etat invariable, et tel que Ton no 
“ pent Paugmenter ni le diminuer. Modere comme il ctait, 

“ il ne devait jamais oberer le peuplc ; niais par les abus in- 
“ berens a la constitution, les pachas et lours ageus out 
“ trouv^ le secret dc le icndrc niiucux. N’osaut violer la loi 
“ etablie par le sultans sur rinvariubillte de PiinpiV, ils out 
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rate appetites are bound by no legal restraints, 


‘‘ introduit une foule des charges qui, sans en avoir le nom, 
“ en ont tons les efFets. Ainsi ctant les niaitres dc la ma- 
“ jeure partie des terres, ils ne les concedent qu’a des condi- 
lions onereuses ; ils exigent la nioitic et les deux tiers de la 
‘‘ recoltc (Aumanee system of India ! VideVoL /. p. Ji09, 
&c.) “ ils accaparent les semences et les bestiaux, en sorte que 
“ les cultivateurs sont forces de les acheter au dessiis de lour 
“ valour. La recolte faite, ils chicanent sur les pertes, sur 
“ les pretendus vols ; et comme ils ont la force en main, ils 
‘‘ enl^vent ce qu’ils veulent. Si Tannee manque, ils n’en 
exigent pas moins leurs avances, et ils font vendre pour se 
rembourser tout ce qui possMe le paysan. A ccs vexations 
habituelles se joignent mille avanies accidentelles, tantot 
“ Ton ranc^onne le village entier pour un debt vrai ou ima- 
ginaire ; tant6t on introduit une corvee d'un genre nouveau. 
“ L’on exige un present k Tav^nement de chaque gouverneur; 
“ Ton etablit une contribution d'herbe pour ses chevaux, 
“ d’orge et de paille pour ses cavaliers : il fauten outre donner 
“ Tetape k tons les gens de guerre qui passent ou qui ap- 
“ porte des ordres. Les villages tremblent a chaque laouend 
“ qui parait ; e’est un vrai brigand sous le nom de soldat ; il 
“ arrive en conquferant en maitre : chiens, canaillcy du pain, 
“ du cafe, du tabac ; je veux de Verge, je veux de la viande, 
“ S’il voit de la volaille, il la tue ; et lorsque il part, jpignant 
rinsulte k la tyrannic, irdemande ce que Ton appelle kere~ 
** eVdafs, e’est a dire le louage de sa dent molaire, En vain 
les paysans crient k Tinjustice : le sabre impose silence. La 
“reclamation est loin tain et difficile; elle pourrait devenir 
“ dangereuse. Qu’arrive-t-il de toutes ses depredations ? Les 
“ moins aises du village sc ruinent, ne peuvent plus payer Ic 
“ miri, deviennent a charge aux autres, ou fuient dans les 




and w'htre a common motive incites each in- 


“ villes; comme le miri est inalterable, ct doit toujours s*ac- 
“ quitter en entier, leur portion se reveree sur le jeste des 
“ habitans. S’il arrive deux annees de disette ou de seche- 
“ resse, le village entier est mine et se deserte ; mais sa qiio- 
tite se rcporte sur les voisins.” (Ryotwary system. Vida 
VoL /. p. M2 to MS,) Le mfime marche a lieu pour le 
‘‘ karadj dcs Chretiens : la somme en ayant ete fixee d’apres 
“ un premier denombrcment, il faut toujours qu’elle se re- 
“ trouve la mc^me, quoiquc le nombre des t6tes soit diminue. 
“ De^^ il est arrive que cette capitation a ete portee do 
‘‘ trois, de cinque, et de onze piastres oil elle etait d*abord, a 
trente-cinq et quarante ; ce qui oja^re absolument les con- 
tribuables, et les force de s’expatrier. C’est sur-tout dans 
“ les pays d’apanage (Jaghire), et dans ceux qui sont ouverts 
“ aux Arabes, que ces fardeaux sont fecrasans. Dans les 
“ premiers, le titulaire (Jaghiredar or Zemindar) avide d’aug- 
“ men ter son revenu, donne toute liberte k son fermier d'aug- 
“ menterles charges, etTavidite de ces subaltemes ne demeure 
“ pas en arriere : ce sont eux qui rafhnant sur les moyens do 
pressure!', ont imagine d'etablir des droits sur les denrees du 
“ marche, sur les entrees, sur les transports, et de taxer 
“ jusqu’a la charge d’une alne.’’ (Seyer duties! seyeijchat. 
Vide Vol. /. p. 314.) “ Entre autres abus il en est un que 
“ Ton doit regarder comme les plus grand fleau des cam- 
“ pagfles : c'est Tusure portae k Texces le plus criant. Quand 
les pay sans ont besoin d’avances pour acheter des semences, 
“ des bestiaux, &c. ils ne trouvent d’argent qu’en vendant en 
“ tout ou en partie leur recolte future au prix le plus vil.” 
(Another common Indian custom !) “ Uinter^t le plus mo- 

“ dique est de douze pour cent, le plus ordinaire est de vingt, 
“ et souvent il monte trente- 

“ Par toutes ces causes i'on con^oit cornbien la condition 
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dividually to countenance, or conniv^j at, the 


“ (Itis paysans doit ctre miserable. Par-tout ils sout rcduits au 
“ |)etit f)ain plat d orge ou do doura, aux oignons, aux lentilles 
“ et a l eau. Leurs organes se connoisseiit si pen en mets, 
“ qu'ils regardent de Thuille forte et de la graisse raiice 
“ comme uii manger delicicux. Dans les inontagne, du Liban 
“ et de Nablous, lorsqu’il a disette, ils recueillent les glands 
du ch^ne, et apres les avoir fait bouillir ou cuir sous la 
“ cendre, ils les mangent. 

“ Par une consequence naturelle de cettc mis^rc, Part de 
la culture est dans un etat deplorable; faute d*aisance, le 
laboureur manque d’instrumcns, ou n*en a (pie de mauvais ; 
“ la charrue n’est soiivent qu’une branche d’une arbre coupee 
** sous une bifurcation, et conduite sans roues. On laboure 
“ avec des anes, des vaches, et rarement avec des bciufs. 

Dans les cantons ouvertes aux Arabes il faut semer, le fusil 
“a la main;*’ (formerly a very common practice, 'and still 
practised in some parts of India.) “ A peine le ble jaunit-il 
“ qu*on le coupe pour le cacher dans les matmoures ou ca- 
“ veaux souterrains. On en retire le moins qui Pon pent 
“ pour les semences, pareeque Pon ne s^me qu’autant qiPil 
“ faut pour vivre ; en un mot, Pon borne toute Pindustrie a 
satisfaire les premiers besoins.” 

The description given by V olney, of the courts of justice esta- 
blished in the Turkish provinces, corresponds exactly with that 
{vide VoL 1 . p, 247 , 346 , et supra, p. 6 , ) of the Mogul 
courts in Hindostan ; where justice, or rather judicial deci- 
sions, were openly sold to the highest bidder. Where the 
judge had to pay for, or to purchase, his seat in the first in- 
stance, it was but a natural consequence that he should reim- 
burse himself, by extortion from those on whom he, in his turn, 
had the power to prey. In each Pachalic there was also a 
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embezzlements of all * There are, however. 


police establishment, at the head of which, but under the im- 
mediate orders of the Pacha, was an officer called by volney 
Ouali (Wali), whose office and duties were, in like manner, 
precisely those of the Cutwal of Hindostan ( Vid. supra, p. 9.) 
Of the Ouali Volney adds, as well to prove the nature and 
power of the Ouali (Cutwal) as the modus operandi, “ Comme 
“ le pacha, il juge ct condamne sans appel ; le coupabie baisse 
le cou; Ic bourreau frappe; la t^te tombe, et Ton emporte 
le corps dans uii sac de cuir.’' 

The length of this note needs some apology. It is given in 
the hope that it may interest those who are desirous of minute 
information regarding the principles of Mussulman regime, 
whence our own financial systems in India arc derived, and 
of observing the effects which such a system is calculated 
to produce on the condition, the habits, and the character of 
whatsoever people are doomed to endure it. 

Our own police establishments are fonned after the Mussul- 
man model, we have Daroghas, Cutwals, Pykes, Peons, Fouj 
Sibbendy, village watchmen, &c., in all parts. These, how- 
ever, being under the immediate orders and controul, as far as 
it can be exercised, of the European magistrate, we are not 
disgusted now-a-days with the horrors of “ bourreaux” and 
“ sacs de cuir,” but it will be seen presently, that oppressions 
and exactions are commonly practised by these officers, which 
it is impossible for an European collector or magistrate effec- 
tually to restrain. 

* Besides the Abwabs mentioned in VoL I, p* 9B6, there 
were other collections and appropriations made for the benefit 
of revenue servants under the denominations of Muscoorat, 
Neakdary, Russoom, Saderwared, Nancar, &c. According to 
the 5th Report the 
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natural, though no legal bounds to 'the rapa- 
city of despots ; some prudence coupled with 


** *• 

Muscoorat — were customary allowances made tq Zemindars 
from their collections at the close of their settlements, ap- 
plied to a variety of petty disbursements, of which the 
Russoom, Zemindary, and Nancar lands are a part ; and 
including charitable donations originally unprovided for 
an item or head of revenue account of comparatively mo- 
dern institution. 

Neakdary — Perquisites or fees collected from the Ryots; 
being shares of the produce of their lands appropriated to 
particular public officers in the village, or other persons. 

Russoom — Customs, customary commissions, gratuities, fees, 
or perquisites. Shares of the crops, and ready money pay- 
ments, received by public officers as perquisites attached 
to their situations; called also Marah in the northern 
circars. 

Saderwared — Ready money collections made in each village 
from the Ryots for supplying the Cutchery, or office of 
public business, with lamps, oil, and stationery. 

Nancar — Allowance or assignment for bread or subsistence. 
An assignment of land, or the government dues from a 
particular portion of land, calculated to yield 5 per cent, 
on the net receipts into the treasury, held by a Zemindar. 
The term is also applied to the official lands of the Ca- 
nongoes and other revenue servants. 

Neem Tucky — A perquisite of half a rupee in the hundred on 
the Aasul Jumma, an additional allowance to the Canon- 
goes ; bei^g an item of the Muscoorat. 

Mujerai — Acknowledgments made to the Zemindars in the 
vicinity of the hill people of Rajemahl to prevent rob, 
beries; being an item of the Muscoorat. 
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inordinate desire; and self-interest supplies 
4 motive, which humanity would disregard, 


Muddud Mash — Aid for subsistence; an article ^in tbe fent 
roll called Tumar Jumma, consisting of allotments of 
lands as a subsistence to religious and learned men ; an 
item of the Muscoorat, and a branch of Ayma grants. 

Ayma — Learned or religions men. A general designation of 
allowances to religious and other persons of the Mahom* 
medan persuasion. An item in the Muscoorat. 

Althamga — A royal grant of land in perpetuity, conferred on 
favoured individuals, exempting them from every kind of 
public incumbrance ; an heritable Jaghire in perpetuity. 

Jag hire, or Jagheer — Literally, the place of taking; an as- 
signment of the government share of the produce of a 
j)ortion of land to an individual. There were two kinds 
of Jagbires ; one called Jaghire-i-tan, bodily or personal 
Jaghire, being for the support of the person of the grantee, 
and Jaghire-i-sur, or Jaghire of the head, — an assignment 
for the support of any public establishment, particularly of 
a military nature. The military Jaghires, or assignments 
of lands for defraying military expences, w^e also called 
Asham Sepaye and Bukhsian Azam. Jaghires, being 
grants, or assumptions of land for particular purposes, 
were also variously denominated, such as Jaghire-Now- 
arah, a jaghire for the support of boats ; Jaghire-Tanekaut, 
jagiiire for the support of tanahs (small garrisons), of 
Sibbendy, (irregular) troops employed for revenue and 
police purposes. 

Deh Khurcha — Village expence; contributions for defraying 
certain expences incurred in the villages for public pur- 
poses, a branch of the Neakdary. 

Wazeat — Abatement— deductions which were allowed in the 
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to stop short of absolute destruction, lii the 
case before us a surplus requiring to be an- 


accounts of the Zemindary, &c. from the collections 
under«the general heads of Mokharige and Muscoorat. 

Bekee — Taxes professed to be levied for charit^le purposes. 

Bhery Bundy — Charges for repairing causeways and embank^ 
mcnts, unprovided for otherwise ; an item of the Mus- 
coorat. 

Bundeh Wallah Baryah — An article of appropriations in 
the Tumar Jumma for personal and ofHcial charges to the 
Dewanny delegate. 

Cawel Tallum — Village watching fees ; and Cawel fiesha — 
district watching fees, or perquisites collected by Polygars 
on the plea of protecting the inhabitants and travellers, 
and making good property stolen. 

Chakeran Lands — Lands allotted for the maintenance cf pub- 
lic Servants of all denominations, from the Zemindar down 
to those of the village establishment. 

Cheraghy — Allowances for oil for the lamps burnt in the 
tombs of reputed saints ; an item under the Muscoorat. 

Chowkedary — A tax for defraying the expence of watchmen ; 
much the same as the Cawel fees above mentioned. 

Dehdary — Share of produce appropriated as perquisite to a 
Dehdar, q, v, p.ll, formerly an article of the Neakdary ; 
afterwards rendered an item of the Abwab. 

Deo Khurch — Disbursements for religious purposes; a Ze- 
mindary charge. Deawutter, Dewastaun and Devadayem 
are also grants of land for religious purposes. 

Dnfter Bund — Allowance to the office keepers of the Cutch- 
eries ; an item of the Muscoorat. 

Durbar Khurch — Court charges. 

Dussera Khurch — Charges on account of the festival called 
Dussera. 
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nually reproduced, it became necessary tliat 
the powers of reproduction should not be al- 


Dustoor — Customary fee or commissiou ; an item of the 
Muscoorat. 

Grama KhUi^h — Village charges or expenditure. Contribu- 
tions levied in the villages of the Peninsula, professedly 
to defray the expences incuired by the Potails, or their 
servants, or by others, in travelling to the Cutchery of the 
district on the public affairs of the villages. 

Haldaree — Tax on marriages ; also a tax on ploughs. 

ffuslml Wosoolee Marocha — Estimated receipts on marriages, 
being ahead of revenue introduced inDinagepore in 1762. 

Kehdah Afeel — Appropriations to defray the expence of catch- 
ing elephants. 

Khareje Jumma — Rents from Ryots enjoyed by particular in- 
dividuals, under assignments or grants from government. 

Khairaut — Allowances for occasional charity to the poor ; 
an item of the Muscoorat. 

Kuddum Russool — The footstep of the prophet ; an allowance 
for preserving the impression of the foot of Mahommed, 
or the place of worship where it is preserved ; an item of 
the Muscoorat. 

Kussoor — An item of the Abwab, formerly levied as part of 
the village charges, to make up for the deficiency in the 
Rupees collected on account of revenue, which under the 
Mogul government were required to be paid into the trea- 
sury at an equal standard. Levies for this^ purpose were 
also known under the names of Kumi Sagon, Serf, and 
Batta. 

Malikana — What relates or belongs to a person as master or 
head man. The Malikana of a Mocuddim, or head Ryot, 
is a share of each Ryot's produce received by him as a 
customary due, forming an article of the Neakdary, q. v. 
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together exhausted. To this extent the sub- 
ordinate servants of the government had ai) 

i 

The term is also applicable to the Nancar, or allowance to 
^viUage collectors, or Mocnddims of such villages as pay i 
rents immediately to the Khalsa (exchequer), being an 
item of the Muscoorat. 

Mangun — A tax or imposition formerly levied by officers sta- 
tioned at Chokies, and Ghauts, (stations for guards, 
watchmen, and receivers of tolls or customs). 

Maunium — A grant of land, or assignment of the government 
share of the produce therefrom, to the revenue officers, 
and the public servants in the villages in the northern cir- 
cars ; called also in other parts Enaum. 

Mehmany — Allowance for entertaining pilgrims, travellers, 
and strangers in general ; an item of the Muscoorat. 

Melwassy — Extra produce partly appropriated to tlie use of 
temples and other religious purposes. 

Mohterfa — Taxes personal and professional on, artificers, 
merchants, and others, also on houses, implements of agri- 
culture, looms, &c. ; a branch of the Sifeyer, q. v. 

Mokharije — Expences, deductions, exclusions ; territory dis- 
membered and lost to the revenue, forming a head of 
deductions from the collections of the Zemindars in 
their accounts under the general term Wazeat, q, v. 
supra, 

Mushroot Tanajaut — Conditional appropriations of land in 
Jaghire for garrisons, and pensions. 

Muzoonat — Allowed deductions applied to a variety of dis- 
bursements, such as the Nancar, or allowance to Zemin- 

* dars. 

Pabaky — Jaghire appropriations for sundry purposes. 

Paikan — Allowance for encreased establishment of village 
guards, being an item of the Muscoorat. 
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interest in protecting the Ryots, who were 
the only producers ; and though the most 


Pandary — Tax on shops of Mohammedan wcftrkmen, and 
retail merchants of that religion ; and on temporary stalls 
in fairs, held at places of Mussulman pilgrimage, or 
Hindoo worship ; a branch of the Sayer. 

Parbunny — A tax levied by Zemindars and farmers on llyots^ 
at the festivals of new and full moon. 

Patna Ckitty and Bogamy — Tax on the heads or chiefs of 
the right and left hand casts, who each collected from 
their casts certain impositions. 

Peerootter — Allowances to Mussulman sages. A particular 
description of lands held rent free, or assignment of the 
government dues from particular lands enjoyed by such 
persons. • 

Rahberah — Road conductors or way guides. Allowance for 
an encreased number of guides for the convenience and 
protection of merchants and travellers ; an item of the 
Muscoorat. 

Rahdary — Keeping the roads. The term applied to duties 
means those collected at different stations in the interior 
of the country from passengers, and on account of grain 
and other necessaries of life by the Zemindars and other 
officers of government ; a branch of the Sayer. 

Russoam Zemindarry — Customary perquisites attached to 
the office of a Zemindar; perquisites or shares of the 
Sayer duties allowed to the Zemindars, and deductions 
from the collections equal to about 5 per cent, on the 
net receipts enjoyed by the Zemindars, in addition to 
their Nancar or Saverum lands; vide Rtissoom. 

Saverum — An allotment of land, or of the government re- 
venue thereof, held by Zemindars and other principal * 

VOL. II. 
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atrocious and inconsiderate excesses were 
often committed by nilers and their armies,' 


^revenue officers, rent free, as part of the emoluments of 
the*ir offices ; a term used in the Peninsula answering to 
Nancar in the Bengal provinces. 

Saycr — Variable imposts distinct from land rent, or revenue, 
consisting of customs, tolls, licences, duties on mer- 
chandize, and other articles of personal moveable pro- 
perty, as well as mixed duties, and taxes on houses, 
shops, bazars, &c. 

Shamul — Assessments added to the shist or standard rent in 

a 

the Peninsula. 

Tehsil Serinjammy — Contingent expences ; being in the 
nature of Abwab, or cesses, or lands appropriated as a 
oompensation for all charges of management, and in- 
cluded undfr the head of Serinjammy. 

Yaft Kedmut — Attainment of office or employment; fees 
on the grant of a Zemindarry, or other office. 

Bazee Zameen — Sundry or miscellaneous lands. The term 
is particularly applied to such lands as are exempt from 
payment of public revenue, or. very lightly rated ; not only 
such as are held by Brahmins, or appropriated to the 
support of places of worship, &c., but also to the lands 
held by the officers of government, such as Zemindars, 
Canongoes, Putwaries, &c. ; vide also Chakeran, 

Bedrh Cundy — A Pergunnah charge in Sylhet for^ provid- 
ing mats, embaling silk, and packing treasure sent to 
Dehly. 

Salianeh Rosinah — Collections for annual and daily cha- 
rities. 


Cum multis aliisy quee nunc, ^c. 


In giving this list of imposts' and appropriations (which is 
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yet these extravagant acts of devastation were 
of partial operation ; .settled usage going 

but a partial one, being capable of great ^ enlarge meiit),^ it is 
merely intended to shew how they naturally arise out of such 
a financial system, and state of society, as we found established 
in India. Land being the only source of taxation, was also 
the only fund out of which public officers could be remu- 
nerated for their services. The circumstance of each impost, 
and each appropriation, having a distinct name, commonly used 
in the public records, is of itself a proof of the specific existence 
of each^and of its being sanctioned, or at least, tolerated, by 
authority. Under so complete a tyranny as that of the Mus- 
sulmans in India, where discretion was ever the measure of ex- 
action, and where the subordinate officers were allowed without 
let or hindrance, to plunder the Ryots, that the higher officers 
might*again plunder them in turn, we may be sure that pleas 
were never wanting to enforce imposts held to be percpii- 
sites of office, and to collect more even than the just amount ; 
whilst in respect to authorized appropriations for public ser- 
vices, repairs, religious and charitable purposes, &c. the official 
* records apprize us that the mqst iniquitous practices prevailed, 
both in the receipt and application of the monies, and in the 
fraudulent alienations of land, &c. Many of these practices, 
and some of the identical imposts, and appropriations, being 
continued to the present day, examples of them, and their 
effects, yill be found in the following pages; and if to 
these be added all that has been already said respecting 
Abwabs, Saydr (collections, Mohterfa, &c., the utility of these 
lists, imperfect as they are, will then be found to consist in 
. exhibiting the true features and characteristics of an Indian 
financial system, than which the most fertile invention could 
scarcely devise any thing better calculated to harass, to im- 
poverish, and to demoralize the human race. 

D 2 
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no further than to a division of the produce of 
the soil; in which no>other nde prevailed than 
to leave to the Ryots what indispensable sub- 
sistence .required, or their own means of con- 
cealment enaljled them to retain, and to seize 
on every portion of the surplus which vio- 
lence or artifice could appropriate. 


SECTION II. 

Canongoes and Putwaries no check on the misdeeds of tiieir s&periors in 
office. Prescribed duties of llie principal Mogul Revenue Officers. Im- 
practicability of the INIussulman system. Its effects on the state and 
condition of the People. Conduct of Mogul provincial Officers at direct 
variance with the tenor of their instructions. 

It has often been contended that, as the 
accounts kept by Canongoes and Putwaries 
afforded the means of accurate knowledge, 
in respect to the produce, occupancy, and 
cultivation of lands, as well as for a just and 
equal assessment thereof — and that as these 
officers derived their appointments directly 
from the state, and were altogether independ- 
ent of local governors and collectors— they 
were, as intended, a check on the exercise of 
arbitrary power, and so far a protection to the 
rights and property of the Ryots ; but every 
thing connected with the history of Indian re- 
venue proves this supposition to be unfounded. 
The system, beinghighly complicated, required 



multifarious accounts. These were framed 
Vith a plausible appearance of accuracy ; but 
professing to reduce into fixed and permanent 
ratios that which was in its nature ever chang- 
ing, the. accounts of a district were one thing, 
whilst its cultivation and produce were quite 
another. The collections were accordingly made 
on purely conjectural estimates ; regulated by 
no other rule than the caprice, or the wants, of 
the receivers ; and nothing was certain in the 
systeftt, but that the Ryots were left no more 
of the yieldings of their labor tlian enabled 
them to exist in the current year, and to re- 
produce funds for spoliation in the next. So 
far were the Ryots protected in their vocation ; 
but so far, also were they robbed of all that 
could conduce to their improvement ; and 
where Canongoes and Putwaries did not ac- 
tually participate in the general spoil, they 
were at best but passive observers of what 
they had no power to resist, and dared not 
to oppose by public remonstrance. 

The accounts of so complicated a system of 
taxation as has been described in the preceding 
pages, including the formation, as well as the 
collection, of the Jumma, the opening which 
it affords to the practice of fraud and collu- 
sion, and the checks naturally devised to 
guard against imposition, would necessarily 
give rise not only to large establishments. 



but also to voluminous records. The Put- 
wary in his village, £^nd the Canongoe in his 
circle, were required to keep registers and 
accounts of eyery occurrence, and of every 
change connected with the revenue, the occu- 
pation, cultivation, and produce of land ; the 
names of every Ryot ; the quantity, quality^ 
and actual state of every field occupied by 
eac;h, and of their various and ever-varying 
products. The quantities and particulars of 
waste as well as of cultivated lands ; the 
boundaries of private tenures, of villages, and 
of districts ; the number of fruit trees of difter- 
ent kinds distinguished into classes of young 
and not yet bearing, bearing, and past bear- 
ing ; the number and condition of wells, tanks, 
and embankments ; together with lists of 
houses, shops, working tools, machines or 
instruments, ploughs, oxen, buffaloes, in short 
the minutest particulars connected with land, 
or with taxation. 

The Tepukchy was instructed to receive, 
collate, and arrange, the accounts of the Ca- 
nongoes and other superior officers, so as to 
be enabled to satisfy tlie Aumil in every par- 
ticular regarding the nature and capacity of 
the country ; engagements made with the 
Ryots ; boundaries of villages ; waste and 
arable lands; names of the Munsif, (a civil 
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judge for suits not exceeding 50 Rupees), 
•measurer, watchmen. Ryots, and Munduls of 
villages ; state of the harvest and crops ; the 
proportion of assessment on each Ryot, with 
the revenue of the whole village, to serve as a 
rule for the Aumil’s collections ; the measure- 
ment of the lands, and the portion cultivated 
hy each Ryot ; the accounts of demands, re- 
ceipts, and balances of every village, furnish- 
ing the Aumil with a daily report of receipts 
and balances, so as to stimulate him to the 
performance of his duty. “ He was also to keep 
“ ajoumal of receipts and disbursements un- 
“ der every name and form to be daily authen- 
“ ticated by the seals and signatures of the 

Aumil J^nd treasurer a register of the 
rates of exchange, and market prices of every 
article ; and, at the end of harvest, and of the 
year, certain closing accounts were to he de- 
livered to the Aumil, and copies sent to the 
Presence, exhibiting tlie collections made, and 
balances due, from the country ; and the trea- 
surer’s receipts and disbursements, up to the 
same period. ^ 

To the Aumildar, who had the general con- 
troul and superintendence of all the officers 
and the accounts of jiis pollectorship, was also 
enjoined the preparation and arrangement of 
sundry statements, as well for his own guid- 
ance, as for periodical reports to the Presence. 
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These reports were required to exhibit the in- 
formation contained in the subordinate ac- 
counts regarding crops, measurement, occu 
pancy, and produce of lands ; estimates of re- 
venue, with the amount realized, and balances 
remaining ; the condition of the inhabitants ; 
nature and particulars of their tenures, and of 
their cultivation ; the market prices of goods ; 
rent of houses and shops ; state of artificers ; 
and every other remarkable occurrence. If 
no Cutwal was appointed for the district, the 
Aumil was also to execute that office. 

The object of thus enumerating the princi- 
pal officers employed in the civil and revenue 
departments of the Mahomedan administra- 
tion — the prescribed duties of each — and the 
accounts, or rather some only of the accounts, 
they were required to keep and furnish, toge- 
ther with as many of the taxes imposed on 
the Ryots as I could with precision state, is 
to shew the extremely complicated nature of 
an Indian system of land taxation ; the utter 
impossibility of its being reduced to any cer- 
tain rules, or equal rateS;^of assessment ; and 
I might add, the utter impossibiliy of the pre- 
scribed duties beingeither accurately or usefully 
performed. Some of l|ie qative accounts above 
adv€!rted to were, however, prepared with so 
much skill, and so plausible an appearance of 
accuracy, as to indiiCe a belief, in later times. 
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that they were worthy of confidence; but 
wherever European collectors have taken the 
pains to compare them with the actual culture 
of any district, they have been found to, be 
nothing better than mere fabrications.* The 
official records of former times also plainly 
indicate the doubtful and uncertain nature of 
the documents in question. In the Firman of 
instructions, for example, to an Aumildar, he 
is required “ to make trial of different por- 
“ tions of land in order to gain a competent 
“ knowledge of its various properties ; for 
“ there is a great difference (it is added) 
“ in the value of land ; and some soils are 
“ only capable of being cultivated for particu- 
“ lar purposes.” The manner of assessing and 
collecting a grain revenue is described to be 
after four ways, as follows “ First, Kun- 
“ koot — ^Kun, in the Hindoo language, sig- 
‘‘ nifies grain, and the meaning of Koot is 
“ conjecture or estimate. The way is this. The 
“ land is measured with the crops standing, 
“ and which are by inspection. Those 

“ whd are conversant^ the business say that 
“ the calculation can pe made u’ith the great- 
“ est exactness. Jfjf any douht arise, they weigh 
“ the produce of a g\ven quantity of land con- 
“ sis ting qf equal proportions of good, middling. 


* Vide V 0 I. /. p. 470 <i>td 476. 
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“ and bad, and farm a comparative estimate 
“ therefrom” Second, Buttiey, also called 
“ Bhaweley, is after the following manner. 
“ Xhey reap the harvest and collecting the 
“ grain into barns there divide it according to 
“ agreement. JBut both these methods are lia- 
“ ble to imposition, if the crops are not carefully 
“ watched. Third, Kheyt Buttiey, when they 
“ divide the field as soon as it is sown. Fourth, 

“ Lang Buttiey. They form the grain into 
“ heaps of which they make a division. When- 
“ ever it will not be oppressive to the subject, let 
“ the value of the grain be taken in ready money 
“ at the market price.”* It is not very likely, 
in this latter case, that the interest of the 'sub- 
ject would be much consulted when the valua- 
tion of the grain, and market price, were to be 
settled by the Aumildar, and his officers. 

The Aumildar was also enjoined not to • 
“ entrust the principal men of the village 
“ with making the estimates of Kunkoot” — 
that is, not to employ the only persons who, 
if they chose, could do the business accu 
lately t A proprietor, ^farmer, of land, or 
both together, residing bn the spot, and know- 
ing from year to year the exact produce of 
every field occupied, may fix the value thereof 
with accuracy between each other, in reference 


* Ayecn Akbery, part iii. p. 327. 
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to rent, which the officers of government might 
find no great difficulty in afterwards ascertain- 
ing, and taking therefrom a fair proportion as 
revenue, or tax. But for public assessor^ to 
ascertain the real gross produce of every field 
of an extensive empire, not only without the 
aid, but in opposition to the will, because op- 
posed to the interests, of the occupants of the 
soil, is a task of which some conception may 
be formed by those who will take the trouble 
to reflect on the following circumstances. 

Let us suppose England to be divided into 
small tenures, not much bigger than Irish 
potatoe gardens ;* the produce of the soil a 
grea’t variety of articles, of which some one, or 
more, cpme to maturity in almost every month 
in the year ; the present landlords forced to 
emigrate, or reduced to cultivate their own 
lands, or perhaps converted into Zemindars, 
'with power to exact, fine, flog and imprison, 
ad libitum ; the land tax fixed at one half the 
gross produce, to be ascertained by admea- 
surement of every acre, and by valuation, or 
by wmghing the prince ; or, in the event of 
difference of opinion with the cultivators of 
any village or district, by calling in the far- 


* In the Ayeen Akbery these portions are stated at 30 to 
90 Begahs of arable land, corresponding with 10 to 30 En- 
glish acres. 
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mers of a neighbouriug district to settle the 
dispute. From the oppressive, as well as vex- 
atious, nature of this tax, let us also suppose 
thqjt the fears and jealousies of government 
occasion the appointment of hosts of revenue 
servants, armed, and unarmed, some to make, 
others to check, the collections ; that accounts, 
and check-accounts, be also multiplied to 
guard against imposition ; and that servants, 
required for these various purposes, be au- 
thorized to collect additional imposts from the 
cultivators, or to have lands assigned to them, 
as a remuneration for their own services ; and 
that under colour of these privileges and 
grants, excessive exactions are enforced, Feav- 
ing but a bare subsistence to the farmers ; 
that this system of taxation should be liable 
to increase with every increase of cultiva- 
tion ; that the defalcations of one farmer, or 
of one village, should be made good from 
the surplus produce of others ; that the spirit 
of the people should be so broken by the 
rigors of despotic power, as to suffer the go- 
vernment with impunity to step forward, and 
declare itself sole proprietor of all the lands 
in the country ; and that its avarice and crav- 
ings had so multiplied imposts as to inspire 
cultivators with the utmost alarm and dread, 
w'henever changes, or reforms, were projected 



in the revenue administration, lest (as was gene- 
rally the case in India) further additions should 
he made to their almost intolerable burdens. 
Let the reader, I say, consider these t]jii»gs, 
and then ask himself, whether a government 
assessor, with every soul in the country thus 
opposed to his research, is likely to attain 
the requisite information for justly valuing 
every acre of cultivated land, including every 
variety of soil, and of product ; or, if it could 
be justly valued, whether the collectors of 
such a government were likely to be guided 
by any better rule than to extract, from the 
contributors, all that could with safety be 
drawn into their own, and the public, purse. 

This, however, is but a sketch of that state 
society inHindostan ; of which demoralization 
was the inevitable result. Where laws, regu- 
lations, and even official instructions, are but 
a name ; where power is really uncontrouled, 
and usage affords abundant openings for its 
arbitrary exercise, the holders of power, with 
their igumerous hangers-on, will be arrayed on 
one side as instruments of oppression, to 
which the Ryots, or the mass of the people, 
have nought to oppose but evasion, falsehood, 
artifice, and cunning. Some of the worst 
passions of the human mind, thus called into 
constant action, become settled habits; and 
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every rising generation being of necessity, 
and from infancy, driven to the practice of 
these habits, a character of slavish submis- 
sion, , and moral degradation, is generated, 
which i^4s, most illiberal, and unjust, to im- 
pute to this oppressed people, as inherent and 
incorrigible depravity. 

At the bottom of all this evil is the revenue 
or financial system of India, either introduced 
by the Mussulmans, or continued from an 
earlier age, and handed down without “Varia- 
tion in all its main features and principles to 
the present hour. It is this system which, to 
my mind at least, affords a clue to the mazes 
of Asiatic despotisms ; to the chief distinc- 
tions of character observable between the in- 
habitants of the eastern, and western, world ; 
and a full answer to the fallacious reasoning 
foTxnded on the supposed immutability and 
castes of native Indians. 

Writers on India, and even the local official 
servants of the Company, have always been 
too much given to cling to native records, and 
the institutions of older times, having a plau- 
sible appearance of method and order, as if 
they were systems which had been in regular 
and established operation, enforced or con- 
trouled by fixed laws or regulations, not to be 
evaded with impunity ; and apparently for- 
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getting altogether that the executive govern- 
ment, like all Asiatic monarchies, was one of 
pure arbitrary will, and discretion, from the 
highest to the lowest holders of power, i^xist- 
ing authorities consequently concur In repre- 
senting the financial deparment of these 
administrations as one uniform scene of in- 
discriminate rapine ; whilst the pretended re- 
gisters of the assessment, cultivation, and 
produce of land, were mere speculations, in 
point ’of accuracy or utility not worth one 
straw, from the famed Tumar Jumma of Tu- 
dor Mull, down, I verily believe, to the cele- 
brated Ryotwary assessment of Sir Thomas 
Munro.* The Ayeen Akbery itself aftbrds 

* The reader*sllould always keep in mind in respect to these 
highly lauded registers, that the Tumar Jumma is expressly 
termed by the learned Abul Fazcl, “ an estimate of the pro- 
’ duce of lands,” taken from such accounts as the provincial 
Canongoes thought proper to produce ; that in another place 
it is said to have been settled “ on the representations of men of 
integrity,” and at a time when the “ harvests were uncom- 
monly plentiful and in another, that he describes the mode 
of assessing lands which he terms Kunkoot” literally mean- 
ing a conjectural estimate of grain. In VoL L page 4:65, 
have Sir Thomas Monro’s own acknowledgment, that after much 
labour and expence, and sending forth one assessor after another 
to correct errors and detect frauds, he was at length reduced 
to the necessity of trusting, like Tudor Mull, .to the estimates 
of “ men of integrity,” and fixing a sum of revenue in the gross 
on each village for which the whole community were made 
responsible. 
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decisive evidence of the little regard shewn to 
what were called, o? considered, fixed legal 
rates of land- taxation. It says, “ In former 
“ timies the monarchs of Hiudostan exacted 
“ the sixth of the produce of the lands ; in the 
“ Turkish empire the husbandman paid the 
fifths in Turan the sixth; in Iran the 
“ tenth; but at the same time there was levied 
“ a general poll tax, which was called Kheraj."* 
Of the aggregate amount of this exaction 
we may form a tolerable conjecture, by its 
being explained to us, in the following page, 
that, “ in Iran and Turan, government has 
“ taken one tenth of the produce of the 
soil, but at the same time the husbandman 
“ is loaded with a number of other, taxes, which 
“ altogether exceed half the produce.”'^ In 
page 310, Abul Fazel gives an account of va- 
rious vexatious taxes, equal, he says, in ag- 
gregate amount to what his translator calls 
the quit rent (by which I presume he means 


* In Turkey the capitation tax, according to Volnfliy, is also 
called Karadj. In Indian writers generally the term Kheraj is 
used to express the Mussulman land-tax imposed on vanquished 
Pagans — Vide Vol.l. p. 319 ; or in other words, the ransom 
which Mussulman conquerors exacted from unbelievers for the 
great mercy of not slaughtering them, and enslaving their wives 
and children • 

f Vd/I. Part 3. p. 299, 300 
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the Jumma) of Hindostan ; for after Akbar’s 
reign, we know, that in Bengal, the Abwabs 
alone nearly doubled, and in Cossim Ali’s 
time more than doubled, the original jTumma. 

But, it will be said, these vexatious taxes 
were all remitted by the “ boundleils bounty” 
of the emperor Akbar. I have already ex- 
pressed my doubt of the actual remission. 
The Firmans of the Moghul emperors abound 
with excellent instructions, sound advice, the 
best moral precepts, and expressions of an^i- 
ious solicitude for the happiness and prospe- 
rity of thie Ryots. These Firmins have ex- 
cited not only the admiration, but the belief of 
many writers, that they were the practical prin- 
ciples of* a •Mogul administration. In prac- 
tice, however, what were they but a dead 
letter?* At all events, to whatever extent 
the “ boundless bounty” of Akbar may, for 
a time, have been exercised, we know, from 

* It is curious to compafe the “ Instructions for the Sepah- 
sillar or Viceroy'^ in the Ayeen Akbery, with the actual con- 
duct of tl^^se oiEcers in their respective governments. The 
one is a grave exhortation to all that is good and righteous, 
whilst the other, as far at least as it can be traced in history, 
is conspicuous for the utter disregard of every thing but the 
gratification of his own will. We may hence learn to estimate 
the value of imperial rescripts, in governments like those of 
Asia, when such rescripts are at variance with the objects or 
interests of the persons to whose execution they are entrusted. 

£ 
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indisputable evidence, that in the pinvinces 
generally, “ imitation, (as Mr< Orme ex- 
“ presses himself on this head) had con- 
fi^fcSd. tile unhappy system of oppression, 
“ which prevails in the government- of Hin- 
“ dostan, throughout all ranks of the people, 
“ from the highest even to the lowest sub- 
“ ject of tiie empire. Every head of a vU- 
“ lage calls his habitation the Durbar, and 
“ plunders of their meal and roots the wretches 
“ of his precinct; from him the Zelbindar 
“ extorts the small pittance of silver wjiich 
“ his penurious tyranny has scraped together ; 
“ the Phouzdar seizes' upon the greatest share 
“ of the Zemindar’s collections, and then se- 
“ cures the favor of his Nabob, by voluntary 
“ contributions, which leave him not pos- 
“ sessed of the half of his rapines and exac- 
“ tions ; the Nabob fixes his rapacious.eye oU 
“ every portion of wealth which appears in 
“ his province, and neyer fails to carry off 
“ part of it ; by large deductions from these 
acquisitions he purchases security from his 
“ superiors, or maintains it against them at 
f ‘ the expence of a war. Subject to such op- 
“ pressions, .property in Hindostan is seldom 
“ sei^n to descend to the third generation.” 

^ese systematic ejiactions were much en- 
couraged^d confirmed by the universal prac- 
tice of public officers, including the revenue 
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servants, being remunerated, the higher of- 
Ificers by splendid local .grants, the others by 
deductions, from the gross Jumma, or by local 
assignments of land, or by making cgllectthns 
on their own account in the shape of land 
rent, or of fees, or Sayer duties, or other im- 
posts. It was in fact, in a government so 
thoroughly discretionary as that of Hindos- 
tan, an authority to all placemen to help 
themselves ; whence every local expence, 
whetKerof a public or private nature, was first 
defrayed out of the only existing source of 
supply, the gross produce of land ; the net 
surplus alone being remitted to the imperial 
treasury, whence no portion again issued but 
to gratify the pleasures, to satiate the ambi- 
tion, or to wreak the merciless vengeance, of 
its sovereign lord. 

But the hands which could habitually in- 
dulge ih this description of plunder were not 
likely to be scru|^lous wherever wealth, in 
any other shape,^ pjfesented itself to their 
grasp. ^ In India, bankers, or money dealers, 
called Shroffs, have always been noted for 
accumulating, like the Bothschilds of the 
West, large gains from dealing in the precious 
metals, and bills of exchange ; and, like the 
Jews formerly in Europe, were equally mark- 
ed as men whom it .was no crime to plunder, 

E 2 
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and maltreat at pleasure. To those who 
have been long resident in India, numerous* 
atrocities of this description will be well 
known ; .but I. cannot avoid transcribing one 
of those occurrences, noticed by Orme, be- 
cause it is so truly descriptive of those habits, 
and that state of society, which I am here 
endeavouring to account for. Mr. Orme’s 
narrative is as follows : “ As soon as a man 
“ becomes conspicuous for his possessions, 
“ and begins to despise keeping mefisures 
“ with the Durbar, by neglecting to supply 
“ the voluntary contrtt)utions which are ex- 
“ pected from him ; instead of giving him 
“ poison, which would not answer the end 
“ proposed, as his treasures are hatried, he is 
“ beset with spies, commonly of his oum domes- 
“ tics, who report even to the minutest of his 
“ actions ; offers from discontented parties 
“ are made to him, a commerce with tiie ene- 
“ mies of the province is proposed; if he avoids 
“ these snares, a profitable post in the go- 
“ vernment is tendered to him, which if he 
" accepts, his niin is at hand, as the slightest 
“ of the villanies j^ractised in every branch of 
“ it becomes foundation sufficient to render 
“ him a public criminal ; should he have es- 
“ caped this too, it remains that some more 
“ glaring and desperate measure of iniquitous 
“ justice hurry him to destruction. Z^t the 
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following example suggest and supply the 
many which might be produced. 

“ A yery wealthy house of Gentoo bankers 
“ were admonished at Muxadayad of the J^a- 
“ bob’s necessities for money ; and, better 
“ versed in the art of amassing than in the 
“ methods necessary to preserve their riches, 
“ they presented a sum much more agreeable 
“ to their own avarice than to the expectations 
“ of their persecutors. None of the usual 
“ snseres were likely to succeed with people 
“ of their excessive caution. One of the 
“ dead bodies which are< continually floating 
“ upon the yiver Ganges happened to be 
“ thrown ashore under the walls of their dwel- 
“ ling house; which was immediately sur- 
rounded by the officers of the civil magis- 
“ trate, and nothing heard but execrations 
“ against these devoted criminals, who were 
“ proclaimed the murderers of a son of Ma- 
“ homed. The chief of the house was hurried 
“ away to a dungeon prepared for his recep- 
“ tion, where, after having thrice endured the 
“ scourge, he compromises^ the price of his 
“ liberty, and the remission of his pretended 
“ crime, for the sum of 50,090 rupees (6250/.) 
“ This man I personally knew. 

“ Warned by such examples, the more in- 
“ telligent man of condition sees at once the 
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“ necessity of ingratiating himself into the 
“ favor of his prince by making acceptable 
offerings proportioned to his fortune. It 
“ MXPidd not be credited that the family of 
“ Futtichund, shortly after his death, gave in 
“ one present, to the Nabob of Bengal, the 
“ sum of £300,000 sterling, were it not known 
“ that the man, by having managed the mint 
and treasury of the province for forty years 
“ successively, was become the richest private 
“ subject in the empire.* 

Here then is a state of society arising out 
of the financial system of the Mahomedans, 
which we have condescended to make the 
basis of our own. Like f/ie root that beareth 
gall and tvormwood, it has fixed p, curse on 
India, bitter as the lot of Israel, for adopt- 
ing the abominations of Canaan. We here, 
in fact, behold a system which, from its 
enormous exactions on public and private 
account, confirmed and perpetuated univer- 
sal poverty; witli poverty, ignorance; and 
on these two corner-stones of despotic power, 
fixing the founc||tions of its strength and 
permanency — a system radically destructive 
of property in land, and absorbing every 


^ Orme on the Government and People of Hindostan, 
p. 448. 
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other proprietary right, save what the posses- 
sor: could secretly conceal, or openly defend by 
the edge of his sword — a system which called 
into activity the meanest and basest passions 
for defence against oppression and Wlxrng-— a 
system in which violence and extortion on the 
one hand, begat slavish submission and hate on 
the other. Every new expedient became the 
parent of fresh evasion ; till fraud, collasion, 
secret alienations, disguise, dissimulation, in- 
trigue, bribery, trickeries and treacheries of 
all sorts, grew up into characteristic habits 
among the people ; every man distrusting his 
neighbour ; looking only to self-preservation, 
and ‘careless about political changes — a state, 
in short, in which power had so completely 
debased the minds of its victims, that the 
wonder is, not that many virtues should have 
lied the earth, in this iron age of expression 
and misery ; but that any Should have lin- 
gered behind, to relieve the dark shades of 
human infirmity. 
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: SECTION III. 

state of Bengal after transfer of the Dewanny to the Company in 1766. 
Description thereof by Governor Verelst in 1769. Continned to a late 
^riod under the British Government, and proved, by facts quoted from 
Offimal Records. * , 4 

After the transfer of the Dewanny lands 
in Bengal in 1765 to the Company, and in 
every province since acquired by the British 
Government by cession, or conquest, the state 
of society has uniformly exhibited the same 
examples of moral degradation. Various 
proofs are given in the preceding volume. 
The best histories of India,* the Fifth Report 
with its voluminous appendix, and numerous 
printed official documents, abound with others ; 
all confirming the important fact — that the 
revenue system now in force, coupled with 
the exactions of the revenue servants, had 
every where sealed the poverty of the in- 
habitants ; and that in addition to poverty, the 
same ignorance, the same fears, suspicions, 
and vices that are the common features of 
every other Asiatic state, were universally 
manifest. ^ 

In an able document, entitled “ Instructions 
to Supravisors in 1769,” by Mr. Verelst, or 
four years subsequent to the acquisition of the 


* Vide Orme, Mill, WUks. 
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Dewanny, it is clearly enough attested that 
the Revenue System, by multiplying super- 
fluous agents and inferior collectors, had 
been, as it ever <will be, a source of ^ter- 
tion not to be controuled. We read, in 
this and other documents, of fraudulent 
alienations of land by the revenue servants 
on various pleas ; some for their own use, 
and some on pretence of charitable or reli- 
gious donations; of abuses in the bestowal 
and sdle of Talooks,<some to reward tlie crea- 
tures of government, others obtained by un- 
warrantable means, and held with extraordi- 
nary immunities ; of the similar appropriation 
of Jaghires, and wnste lands, and embezzling 
the producp of Khomar lands,* of “ griev- 
“ ances equal to the former in the variety of 
“ demands which the collector, from the 
Aumil and Zemindar to the lowest Pyke, 
“ imposes without any colour of license from 
“ government, some of which have been so 
“ long exacted and paid, that Ryots begin to 
“ imagine the oppression is sanctified by go- 
“ vemment, and is not the fuere fraud of the 
“ collectors of illegal fees and duties col- 

* Kkomar — Lands, , the Ryots of which do not pay a money 
rent, but divide the produce at certain rates of shares with 
the Zemindar ; contradistinguished from Ryotty lands, in 
which the governmeut duties are paid in money. 
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lected at Gauts, and public markets, by po- 
lice officers appoint<^d to protect the inhabi- 
tants, but more frequently the instruments of 
thmr, oppression ; of provincial and village 
account^. “ merely adapted to the private iir- 
“ terests of the Zemindars, filled with repre- 
“ sentations designedly disguised, to square 
“ with their ofiers, and accounts with govern- 
“ ment, loosely, unfaithfully, and partially 
formed in eeoery instance.’’ Of Zemindars 
in particular it is added that, under the!' name 
of Mankar* allowance, they misapplied lands : 
one spot to yield rice, another pasture ; parti- 
cular tanks to afford fish and water ; and in 
like manner distinct spots for every distinct 
article of consumption ; thus “ laying hands 
“ on the revenue of government, and on the 
“ property of the Ryots, where he (the Ze- 
“ mindar) had no foundation of right nor co- 
“ lour of pretence that they exacted from 
the inhabitants Ifuzzeranas, or presents in 
provision and money, whenever they, or their 
attendants, moved through the district ; that 
they levied fines>at 'will; raised large sums 
from duties collected in the public markets ; 


Nankar — An asisignnient of lands or of the government dues 
equal to 5 per cent, of the net revenue, for the support of 
Zemindars and other public servants. 
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assumed authority over the Ryots to require 
their • labour gratuitously ; that they claimed 
illegtd perquisites . under the denomination of 
Batta, or discount on Rupees,-^ at an jirbi- 
trary valuation, besides usurious intei^t, and 
fraudulent valuations arbitrarily imposed on 
products received from Ryots in return ;for 
Tuckary* .advances. Governor Verelst’s ac- 
coimt indeed, in 1769, of the conduct of Ze^ 
mindars is one which subsequent investiga- 
tions have fully confirmed. He adds “ the 
“ truth caiinqt be doubted that the poor and 
industrious tenant is taxed by the Zemin- 
“ dar or •'eollector for every extravagance 
“that avarice, and ambition, pride, vanity, or 
“ ittteinperqpce may lead him into, over and 
“ above what is generally deemed the esta- 
“ blished rent of his lands. If he is- to be 
married, a child born, honors conferred, 
“ luxury indulged ; Nuzzeranas (presents) or 
“ fines, exacted, even for his own miscon- 
“ duct ; all must be paid by the Ryot ; and 
“ what heightens the distressful scene, the 
“ more* opulent, who. can better obtain re- 
“ dress for imposition, . escape, while the 
“ weaker are obliged to submit.” 


* Tuckary — Money" advanced on' loan to -Ryots to enable 
them to cultivate their lands. 
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N umerous official documents might be quoted, 
or referred to, to proye that the same, or nearly 
the same stete of society has continued to exist 
in-'alj the countries which have, passed under 
the Conq)any’s dominion. It could not, indeed, 
be expected that the character, and habits, of 
a people would immediately change with a 
change of masters. Poor, ignorant, and op- 
pressed, an Indian drags on the load of life 
in the same chains under each successive ruler ; 
and the system which mainly contribi2ted to 
seal his degradation, being perpetuated in its 
principal features by the British government 
to the present hour, how can we expect the 
native popidation to be different now from 
what we then found them? It. is not pre- 
tended to assert that, under the British go- 
vernment in India, the inhabitants have been 
wantonly hunted down like wild beasts ; or’ 
that rich Shroffs have been imprisoned, tor- 
tured, and fleeced at the will of a viceroy ; or 
that decisions have been openly sold to the 
highest bidder in our Courts of Justice ; that 
many vexatious duties have not been abolish- 
ed, and commerde more generally encouraged ; 
br that persons and property are not more res- 
pected, and secure, under our, than under either 
a Mussulman, or a Hindoo administration ; as 
far, at least, as the authority, and the laws. 
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of our government, can be effectually p«i 
in force. All this, and inore, would be rea- 
dily conceded in favour of the Company’s go- 
vernment in India ; but when the character 
of a people has been, formed, and i^ed, by 
many centuries of dire oppression, the re- 
moval of evils of limited influence, or partial 
occurrence, will do little or nothing to call 
forth confidence or hope — -to cheer the mind 
with the prospect of improvement, — if the 
more 'important evils of universal and un- 
ceasing operation are continued. The ad- 
vocates of the existing system must, there- 
fore, admit that our government is arbitrary 
in theory, and in practice ; that in the most 
important of all its arrangements, the revenue, 
it has followed, and perpetuated, the Mus- 
sulman system ; and though the execution of 
* this system has often been entrusted to some 
of the ablest and most humane of men, 
yet to mitigate its severity, in any great de- 
gree, has been beyond their power. The ex- 
pences of government required all the revenue 
that could be , collected for its support. To 
realize a land revenue of this amount, large 
establishments of, native officers were also 
indispensable; and with a handful of Eu- 
ropean collectors, and judges, thinly scattered 
among 80 or 100 millions of people, it is too 
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much to expect that any controul they could 
exercise would be ei|ectual either to improve 
or to' resti^dn settled habits, which had for 
agei^ stkick their debasing roots into all the 
ordinary occurrences of Indian life. 

It has been sometimes alleged that much 
of the corrupt dealing and embezzlements of 
former times, by native officers in power, has 
been progressively checked by the extreme 
vigilance, and inviolable integrity, of many 
of their l^uropean superiors. That this has 
been the case in some instances may be con- 
ceded ; but it must on the other hand be ad- 
mitted, that, to the same extent as illegal 
private exactions have been repressed*, the 
public revenue has been proportionally en- 
creased. That perpetual aspiration after 
more, which the system itself has a strong 
tendency to inspire, is abundantly manifested ‘ 
in the conduct of our collectors, and in the 
immense additions every where made, from 
year to year, to the Jumma of newly acquired 
provinces, over and above the declared official 
amount at the period of their ctcquisition.* 
On this head authentic records attest that not 
only have illegal imposts and exactions been 
incorporated with the land rent, but that the 
assessment has been sometimes raised so 
high as to absorb also the trifling rents re- 

> * Vtdt Vol. /. p. 401 , 
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maitting to landholders, “ no intermediate 
‘^person being acknowledged between the 
“ state and the actual cultivator that the 
demand. -Of revenue was thus greater in 
aggregate than could be realized; in^ that 
attempting (as in Ryotwary settlemmits) to 
fix “ a modeiate equal assessment on each 
“ field, we imposed a most unequal and 
“ heavy over-assessment 6n the country.” * 
In this way the sum total of demand on the 
unhappy Ryot remains unabated ; his condi- 
tion, it is much to be feared, is in no respec't 
atnended ; and we may thus rationally account 
for that immutable pauperism and ignorance 
which the interior of India uniformly displays. 

It would,be an easy matter to fill a volume 
with proofs, from existing official records, of 
the lamentable state and condition of Indian 
’ Ryots, as arising out of the oppressiveness of 
our financial system. In addition to what 
has been said on this subject in Chapter /., 
I shall here add a few examples of cases 
which occurred long after the country had 
become subject to the British government, 
that the reader may see what the effect has 
been, after our own administration had been 
in full force, for a series of years. 

• Madras Rev. Board, 5di Jan. IfllS. Vol. i. of Rev. Sel 
p. 940 and 948. 
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In 1809, abuses had reached so great a 
height, that the Bengali gQvemment were aftxi- 
ous to adopt effectual measures to protect the 
Ryots agains^ undue exactions by iZenandars, 
and others ; and with this view called on the 
different judges and magistrates to report on 
the state of their respective circles; and to sug- 
gest the mode by which, in their opinion, tins 
object might be best effected. In a report by 
the judge of circuit of Moorshedabad, dated 1st 
August, j810, it is stated ; “ The Zemindar, 
“ his farmers, and Amlali (officers of g'^veni- 
“ ment collectively) of all denominations, 
“ abuse the powers with which they are vested 
“ to exact from the Ryot to the utmost extent 
“ of his ability. He is thus often deprived of 
“ the means of complaint ; and this system, 
“ carried on from year to year, reduces the 
“ Ryot to the extreme of poverty ; frequently 
“ the cause of the commission of crimes ; not, 
“ it is to he hoped, frotn any inherent depravity, 
hut driven thereto hy necessity, to obtain a 
“ precarious and insecure subsistence.” 

The magistrate of Dinagepore, under date 
24th July, 1810, on the same subject, says — 
“ Three causes are pretty apparent to ac- 
“ count for this poverty. Ist. The general 
“ character of the Zemindars. They are 
“ low people ; low in their original charac- 
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“ ter, and not since raised by tiieir fortunes. 

“ Heretofore dependents^ on the Raja of the 
“ district, and who occasioned the dismem- 
“ bermi|iat of Jiis estates by tlieir plunder ; and 
“ which again at the public sales enabled them 
“ to concentrate in their own persons the 
“ estates of their master. 2d. Another class 
“ of the Zemindars are men of great wealth, 
“ whose sole object is to add daily to their 
“ store. They are resident in other parts, 
“ &c., draw from hence their lacs annually, 
“ to the impoverishment of the district. 3d. 
“ What is the natural effect of the other two ? 
“ A general system of rack-renti^, hard- 
“ heartedness, and exactions, through far- 
“ mers, under-farmers, Kutkeenadars, (under- 
“ tenants) and the whole host of Zemin- 
“ dary Amlah. Even this rack-renting is un- 

fairly managed. We have no regular leases 
“ executed between the Zemindar and his te- 
“ nants. We do not find a mutual consent, 

“ and unrestrained negociation, in tlieir bar- 
“ gains. Nothing like it ; but instead, we 
“ hear of .nothing but arbitrary demands en- 
“ forced by stocks, duress of sorts, and bat- 
“ tery of their persons. « 

“ There is also an intermediate class, the 
“ money man, in every village, who first re- 
“ lieves, then aggravates the evil by his own • • 
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usurious practices, and enforces tiiem by 
“ like means. , 

“ The general consequence is general po- 
“.verty.”* , 

In lilie manner, the collector of Rajeshahye, 
in August 1811, reports as follows on the same 
subject. “ The apprehensions of government 
“ that considerable abuses and oppressions are 
“ committed by those vested with the power of 
“ distraint are, I am convinced, but too well 
“ founded ; but I firmly believe that govern 
“ ment is not aware of one half of the abuses 
“ committed in consequence of this power 
“ being vested in the Zemindars. I therefore 
“ consider it my duty to point out some of the 
“ evils which have most forcibly struck me. 
“ In the first place, should a Ryot incur the 
“ displeasure of his Zemindar, certain ruin 
** stares him in the face. A false demand 
“ is immediately made for rent, and followed 
“ up by the distraint of his .property, and an 
“ application to the proper officer for its sale, 
“ and as the Regulations now stand, neither 
** the commissioners can decline sefiing the 
“ property distrained, nor the judge himself 
“ afford any redress tp the poor Ryot. He 

probably puts himself to the expence of a 


* Beng. Rev. Sel. vol. i. p. 211. 
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“ journey to the Court, presents a petition 
“ on stamped paper, stating his grievances, 
“ and the judge tells him, he must pay the 
“ demand, whatever it may be, >and institute 
“ a suit against his Zemindar. The Ryot 
represents that he is ruined, and cannot pay 
“ the institution fee. He is directed to pro- 
“ secute as a pauper ; but in the mean time 
“ how is he to live ? and what ^s to become 
“ of his family? probably turned out of their 
“ houses, destitute of every comfort and com- 
“ pelled to resort to illegal practices to save 
“ themselves from starvation : or possibly 
the complainant is Assaulted and severely 
“ beaten by the Zemindar's orders for his 
“ presumption in having applied to the Court 
“ for redress. Indeed I might venture to asi 
“ sert, that such complainants run a great 
risk of being disposed of in a manner that 
“ may quiet the apprehensions of the Zemin- 
“ dar of his being further molested by a dis- 
“ satisfied Ryot ; and in such cases the hold 
“ the Zemindar has over his dependants de- 
“ ters them from deposing a syllable before 
“ the magistrate contrary to his wishes.”* 


* The collector of Nuddea also observes on this part of the 
subject : “ The Irars of these poor people are not without 
“ foundation ; for it is a lamentable but well known fact, that 
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Numerous oiiicial reports from other quar- 
ters describe the people in the same unna- 
tural and disorganized state. The Zemindar’s 
only^securityi for the possession of his estate 
being the punctual discharge of the govern- 
ment revenue, to screw this out of the 
wretched cultivators is his first consideration. 
With his miserable pittance of one eleventh 
{Vol. I. p. 360 .) he, the under tenants, far- 
mers, Ryots, and all the Amlah* together, are 
then left to scramble and fight for fhe re- 
mainder of the produce. At this time, it 
must be remarked, enactments were in force 
to regulate the process of distraining for rent, 
ami coiise(]ueutly inlemled to protect Ryots 
against oppression. We have here therefore 
another signal example of the inefficacy of 
laws and regidations, when opposed to tin; 
operation of so destructive and uncontroulable 
a system. We see how feeble is the effect of 
a mere written law, to correct inveterate 
abuses, which tlu t system irresistibly engen- 
ders to enforce a compliance with specula- 
tive rules which the leading interests of society, 

“ a great number of Ryots who have presumed to contest un- 
“ just demands have been made victims of the farmer’s revenge. 

“ Innumerable imtames could be quoted in support of this 
“ assertion”— Bong. Rev. Sel. vol. i. p, 236 & 23«). 

* Government officers collectively. 
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so far from seconding, are strongly excited to 
evade. • 

It has been already remarked, Vol. I. 
p. 378 , that the provisions con tinned in yiesc 
enactments, and intended for the protection 
of Ryots, were found in practice to be illu- 
sory and ineffectual ; wherefore Reg. V. of 
1812, was passed to modify the objectionable 
or defective parts. The modifications, how- 
ever, were little more than a change in the 
forms of proceeding. One or two objection- 
able provisions were rescinded. But the Re- 
gidation itself seems to have afforded as 
little security to property, and private rights, 
as any of its predecessors, as may be inferred 
from the following further instance referred 
to in a letter from the Court of Directors to 
the Bengal Grovornment, of 11th June 1823, 
dr eleven years after the aforesaid regulation 
was passed. The case is the more remarkable, 
from having occun’ed in the 24 Pergunnahs, 
i. e. the district immediately surrounding 
Calcutta, the seat of the Government Gene- 
ral, and under the eye, as it were, of tJio 
Revenue Board. 

A Talookdar of the twenty-four Purgun- 
nahs had encouraged some Ryots, under 
the sanction of Pottahs, to extend their cul- 
tivation, but at their own cost, to adjoining 
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waste lands. These wastes had lately attract- 
ed the notice of the^higher authorities, on the 
supposition of their being fairly liable to as- 
sesspient, from not having been included in 
the Permanent Settlement in 1793. The 
Ryots, on this occasion, were desirous of be- 
ing relieved from dependance on an oppres- 
sive Talookdar, as far at least as regarded 
these lands which they had cultivated at 
their own expence ; and accordingly petitioned 
the Revenue Board in the following terms. 

“ The petition of certain persons. Ryots of 
‘‘ Kismut Kistnaranissore, dated 5th January, 
“ 1818, sets forth as follows : That should your 
“ Honourable Board be pleased to order a set- 
tlement to be made (viz. for the lands which 
“ they possessed) with Ramulta Mitre (the 
“ Talookdar), it will be the total ruin of your 
petitioners, and the loss of their exertions 
“ and money advanced amounting to nearly 
“ 86,000 rupees (10,625/.); as the oppression 
“ and injustice of Ramulta- Mitre, is such, as 
“ to prevent the possibility of your petitioners 
“ remaining on the lands, they have been re- 
** peatedly obliged to complain against his 
« acts of oppression and injustice. That the 
“ said Ramulta Mitre has done every thing 
“ in his power to dispossess your petitioners, 
“ in order to get other Ryots at an increased 
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‘‘ Jumma. That he has forced us to advance 
him nearly one year’s revenue. That in 
“ the event of our refusal of any terms he 
may propose, he has usbrouglit before him, 
“ ties our hands together, flogs us, imprisons 
us in his own house, until we come to such 
“ terms as he may think proper to dic- 
“ tate. That in one instance, a complaint 
‘‘ having been lodged against him for such 
“ like tyranny and oppression before the late 
“ Mr. Clliot, the magistrate, he was sentenced 
“ by that gentleman to be imprisoned six 
“ months in the Foujdary jail.” 

When this petition attracted the notice of 
the (5ourt of Directors, they remarked upon 
it, with their usual anxiety for the welfare of 
the Ryots, that “ their allegations of ill 
“ uss^e at the hands of the Talookdars were 
‘‘‘ serious in the highest degree, and indicated 
“ a want of protection for this class of the 
people which it is distressing to believe, 
“ and for which a remedy should be unceas- 
“ ingly sought.”* 

There is also a letter on record from the 
collector of Allahabad, of 14th May, 1818, in 
which the operation of Reg. Y. of 1812, is 
particularly noticed. It hence appears tliat 


• Beng. Rev.Scl. toI. iii. p. 1 13. 
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the modifications, so far from being of avail 
in protecting Ryots, were made the ground- 
work of collusive proceedings by Ryots 
against Zem^dars in' some instances; and 
in o^ers, of Ryots and Zemindars united 
against Government, the purchasers of es- 
tates at public sales, and the real proprie- 
tors of estates seeking to obtain possession. * 
In another letter, from the judge and ma- 
gistrate of Rungpore of 2d April, 1815, it is 
further stated, tliat the Zemindars of that, 
and the neighbouring district of Dinagepore, 
perverted the provisions of sec. 3. of Reg. V. 
1812, to entail in perpetuity on their wretched 
victims, the peasaiitry, a long series of exac- 
tions, of which the following are but a few spe- 
cimens. In discussions of this magnitude, au- 
thenticated facts are more important than even 
the responsible assertions of official authorities.* 
One of them, Rajehunder Chowdry, bought 
a house at Rungpore, which cost 4100 Rupees 
“ (512/.) It is a notorious fact that Rajehunder 
“ Chowdry collected from the Ryots ^f his es- 
‘ ‘ tate, to defray this expeiice, noless a sum than 
‘‘ 11,000 Rupees (1375/.), under the bold item 
“ of Delan Khurchu (house or hall money).” 
The sam6 Zemindar expended 1200 Ru- 


Beng. Rev. Sel. vol. iii. p. 176. 
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pees ( 150 /.) on the ceremonies attending the 
birth of his grandson, aivd collected from his 
Ryots 5000 Rupees ( 625 /.) on this account. 

Another Zemindar, Sudashe}) Raee, had 
his house burnt down. He imposed ah addi- 
tion on the rent-roll of his estate to defray the 
expence of rebuilding it; but having once 
“ established the exaction, it outlived the 
“ cause, and became a permanent addition 
“ to the former rent, under the title of Ghur 
“ Bundee (house building).” 

Sudasheb Raee celebrated a festival, which 
lasted three months, and cost him 20,000 
Rupees ( 2500 /.) ; all of which fell on the te- 
nantiy of his estate. 

Jyram Baboo, a man of boundless extra- 
vagance, used to visit in great pomp, an- 
nually, the villages of his estate, levying con- 
tributions as he went along, under the name 
of Mangun, orBhukha, whiclk literally means 
begging*. “ I am unprepared (says the judge) 
“ to state the amount of the collections thus 
“ made^^.the mode in which they are levied 
“ bids defiancm to all enquiry. Lest, how- 
“ ever, it should be thought that this practice 
“ is confined to one instance, I beg to observe 
“ that, this is the most general of all the 
“ modes of illegal exactions practised in 
“ Rungpore.” 
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Moonshee Himayutoollah, once SerisUtadar 
of the judge’s couot, and late Dewan of the 
collectorship, bought a veiy large estate in 
Dint^epore. , In a visit of ceremony to bis 
new tenants, he collected from them, in Man- 
gun contributions, a full moiety of the pur- 
chase money. 

Himayutoollah had also occasion to buy an 
elephant, and exacted the cost, 500 Rupees 
(62f. 10«.)from his Ryots, it being “ as essential 
‘‘ to their respectability, as his own, that he 
“ should no longer mount the back of so mean 
“ a quadruped as a horse.” 

Another Zemindar, Raee Danishnund Ni- 
teeanund, has very extensive estates in Rung- 
pore, Dinagepore, and Moorshedabad. On 
his, Rungpore estate alone he pays a revenue 
to Government of 69,742 Rupees (8742/.), and 
collects a cess on his tenants of one Anna in 
the Rupee, or 4858 Rupees (544/.) per annum 
to defray the expence of daily offerings to 
his idol, or household god, Bunwaree. 

A farmer of the extensive Purgupnah of 
Dimla, named Byrub, was dl^sirous of en- 
creasing the revenues of the Purgunnah. For 
this purpose he carried into the interior, 1000 
Rupees worth of broad cloth, mid bribing 
thm«with, and with the promise of personal 
imm unities, the Mundals, or head men of the 
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villages, he gained over these traitors, \rho, 
instead of being the protectors of the inferior 
inhabitants, now consigned them without re- 
morse to the exaction and plunder ^ the 
farmer. 

“ The above (adds the judge) are but a 
“ few of the many practical proofs which may 
“ be adduced in support of what I have ad- 
“ vanced relative to the state of the Ryot in 
“ Rungpore.” Every extra expence, and 
every "religious or superstitious ceremony is 
paid for by the defenceless Ryot. “ Not a 
“ child can be bom, not a head religiously 
shaved, not a son married, not a daughter 
“ given in marriage, not even one of the ty- 
rannical fraternity dies, without an imme- 
** diate visitation of calamity upon the Ryot. 
“ Whether the occasion be joyful or sad, in 
' “ its effects, it is, to the cultivator, alike 
mournful and calamitous.” 

The following further remarks by the Judge 
and Magistrate, in the same report, are very 
import^t, as regards the general effects of 
our revenue slidministration abroad : 

“ What 1 here bring to notice, may possi- 
** bly prove that, in Rungpore, it is not the 
“ prevalence of gang robbery, and other pub- 
“ lie crimes* which calls the most loudly for 
“ a remedy. These are but the ramificatiims 
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“ of an evil, whose root has long flourished 
“ in secret. The arbitrary oppressions under 
“ which the cultivator of the soil groans, has 
“,at length attained a height so alarming, as 
“ to have become by far the most extensively 
“ injurious of all the evils under which that 
“ district labours ; and until by a steady ad- 
“ herence to the most decisive and vigorous 
“ measures, the bulk of the community shall 
“ have been restored, from their present state 
“ of abject wretchedness, to the full enjoy- 
“ ment of their legitimate rights, T fear it 
“will be in vain to expect solid and substan- 
“ tial improvement. 

“ In my letter from Dinagepore to the ad- 
“ dress of Mr. Secretary Dowdeswell, under 
“ date 14th July last, I dwelt at some length 
“ upon the very general perversion which the 
“ landholders and farmers of this district and* 
“ of Dinagepore, made of the law of distress 

and sale, to the furtherance of every species 
“ of rapacity and extortion ; and I took the 
“ liberty at the same time to suggest such 
“ improvement as seemed to promise a miti- 
“ gation of the oppressiveness of a law which, 
“ though a necessary evil, must, under any 
“ restriction, ever continue to be a cruelly- 
“ powerful engine, in the hands of vindictive- 
“ ness and rapacity, of crushing the poor and 
“ the abject. 
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“ In the course of tliis address, 1 shall eu- 
“ deavour to shew to what a height rapacity, 
seconded by this and other instruments, has 
“ attained in the district of Rungpore. This 
“ enumeration will exhibit the state* df the 
“ Ryot, far, very far more wretched than any 
one perusing in his closet the salutary rules 
“ of 1793 and 1794, and the many legislative 
“ enactments which preceded them, could con- 
“ ceive it possible for it to have become, under 
“ a systematic administration of those laws.”* 

* Attached to this report is the following note. “ From 
“ obvious circumstances it would appear that in point of 
“ fact the provisions of Reg. IV. 1794, were enacted rather 
“ to correct an inconsistency in the code of 1793, than to ex- 
“ plain a law hitherto misunderstood. I am of opinion that 
‘‘ the limiting of Ryots^ leases^ in common with all others to 
‘‘ the term of 10 years by Reg, XLIV. 1793, has been the 
“ ‘principal cause of the almost utter extinction in practice of 
the right of the cultivator to unlimited possession. Had the 
‘‘ framers of Reg. IV. 1794, openly corrected this mistake in 
“ contradiction to the provisions of Reg. VIII. 1793, instead 
‘‘ of adding to the confusion by confirming the intricate and 
** inexplicable system of a decennial renewal of rights which ad- 
mitted not of alteration, the promulgation of Section 3. 
“ Reg. V.*1812, would not have been followed by the inju- 
rious consequences it has produced.” — Vide Beng. Rev. Sel. 
vol. i. p. 381 to 402. 

The reader would do well to compare the whole of this very 
able report by Mr. Sisson in 1815, with the account of the state 
of the country, given by Governor Verelst, in his instructions 
to supervisors in 1769.— Fide supra, p, 66 . et seq. 
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If these oppressions were of partial or rare 
occurrence, it might be thought invidious, or 
betraying a spirit of vulgar hostility to drag 
into public notice the peccadillos of a fair 
systehi; which in such case would amount to 
nothing more than another proof of the tru- 
ism, that no human institution is perfect ; but 
when the public records attest the universal 
prevalence of these monstrous abuses — when 
they are found to occur far and near — not 
only in remote and obscure comers, 4)ut at 
the very doors of our metropolis, in spite of 
multiplied enactments and regulations to re- 
strain the violence — when we see the Court 
of Directors pressing the subject of “ pfotec- 
“ tion to the Ryots” on their governments 
abroad for upwards of half a century, and 
that the ablest and best of their servants 
have, to this hour, failed in their endeavours’ 
to accomplish it — can we be otherwise than 
convinced that the operation of this baneful 
system is too powerful for the operation of 
law? and that in the arrangements which 
must shortly take place for the future ad- 
ministration of India, it will be the duty of 
the legislature to provide more effectually for 
the security and comfort of this most im- 
portant class of 1;h^ Indian subjects ? But 
if the numerons laws hitherto enacted prove 
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ineffectual, ought it not to suggest to us some 
distrust in the capacity .of Europeans, with 
all their admitted superiority of talent and 
political science, for the perforjnance of the 
task? and if our own peculiar habits aifd ac- 
quirements unfit us for the duty of exclusively 
legislating for a people differing from us as 
widelyin manners, as in geographical position, 
does not reason point out the adviseableness 
of drawing more copiously on that fund of 
sagacity, acuteness, local experience, and 
minute knowledge of the morals and habits 
of the people, which we have at our command 
in native aid ? But this is a subject which 
will lie fully discussed hereafter, and which 
it would therefore be premature to dwell upon 
here. 


SECTION IV. 

Slate of the Madras provinces. Case of Causey or Cass Cliitty. Exactions 
of Nati^ R«venue servants, universal in the Collectorships undci 
Madras. 


But we must now direct our attention to 
the Madras territories. The testimony and 
opinions of the Revenue Board at Madras, of 
the Government there, and of the Court of 
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Directors (which will be further noticed pre- 
sently) are given in various parts of the printed 
records. The unprotected state of the Ryots, 
t^e oppressiqns and exactions to which they 
are exposed, the dangers they incur from pre- 
ferring complaints, and the unfitness of our 
institutions to afford them protection, or re- 
dress, are, as in Bengal, so* fully and fre- 
quently acknowledged, so decidedly expressed, 
and in language so forcible, as to excite no 
small degree of surprise that a system* fraught 
with so much avowed evil, shoidd thr^gh a 
series of successive failures, be stiU* pei^n»- 
ciously upheld as the only one suited to the 
natives of India. 

Although it may be true that illegal exac- 
tions have, in some instances, been partially 
checked by the vigilance and integrity of Eu- 
ropean collectors, there are still many other 
cases on record, in which they have been as- 
certained, on investigation, to have been car- 
ried to such excess as to leave no doubt that 
jthe evil is not to be remedied by all the courts 
of justice, and all the Europqpn influence of 
the country, united. One set of proceedings 
by a special commission in 1 8 1 5, is given in the. 
volumes before us, in which extortion and 


* Mad. Rev.' Sel. vol. iii. p*. 556. 
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embezzlement are proved against one man, 
the native treasurer in Goimbetoor, by name 
Causey or Cass Chitty, to the amount of six 
Lacs of Pagodas, or about £22^,000 sterling. 
In Salem, Rajahmundry, Tanjore, Malabar, 
and many other parts (not to mention the 
Bengal provinces) similar discoveries have 
been the result of local enquiry. This, in- 
deed, is an evil of tremendous magnitude ; 
sufficient of itself to destroy industry univer- 
sally ;• and, as long as the system continues 
in which it originates, to leave not a hope of 
amelioration. 

The proceedings in the case of Causey, or 
Cass Chitty, so fully illustrate this part of the 
subject, that a short notice of these will suffice 
for all. Cass Chitty was attached to the de- 
partment of the treasury, under the collector 
*of Coimbetoor, in 1805-6. His situation was 
at first a subordinate one : but keeping his 
object steadily in view, he gradually rose to 
higher steps, and became at length the head 
cash keeper. The influence and talent ofl 
this man were^constanfiy directed to con- 
vert every person, and every thing, in the 
country to die benefit of his own private 
trade. Had his- graspings been more mode- 
rate, he might possibly have continued them 
unhoticed "to the present hour ; but when ex- 

VOL II. G 



action was strained beyond the limit of patient 
endurance, when th§ plundered Ryots could 
hear no longer, — “ behold a cry!” — a body of 
tl\e inhabitant repaired to Madras to repre- 
sent their sufferings to the authorities at the 
Presidency; an inquiry was instituted; de- 
tection ensued ; and the following is given, in 
the report of the Commissioners of Inquiry* 
as the result, dated 26th February, 1816. 

The influence which Cass Chitty had esta- 
blished in the country was so great, Ihat it 
was not till 1815 that full proof of his mis- 
deeds could be obtained. In April of that 
year, the acting collector ascertained that 
1 3,000 Pags. (5,200/.!) been issued from the 
treasury, for the tobacco monopoly, 'J; without 
orders. In July following, he suspended Sita 
Ram Sing, the head of the tobacco depart- 
ment, for altering the pay list of the servants 
under him and shortly afterwards, the Tehsil- 
dar of Parandory, on a charge of embezzling 


* The commissioners on this occasion were Colonel (Sir 
Thomas) Munro, and Mr. J,.Suliyan, who had been appointed 
collector on the removal or death of the former collector Mr. 
W. Garrow, 

t A Star Pagoda is valued in the Company’s account at 
8^. sterling. Its intrinsic value is 7s. 

X It will be recollected that this monopoly (vid.PbZ. Lp. 553) 
was established to aid and give effect to the tobacco monopoly 
in Malabar. 
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40,000 Rupees, (4,500Z. *) He next discovered 
tlijat Cass Chitty had, in 'the beginning of the 
year, sentSOOOPags. (3, 200/.) from the treasury 
to the pearl fishery at Tutacorin for his own 
benefit. For this transaction Cass Chitty was 
suspended ; shortly after which the son of the 
suspended Tehsildar of Parandory was de- 
tected in the act of bribing, with 500 Pags., 
some heads of villages, to induce them to 
suppress information against his father, and 
Cass Chitty. The Tehsildar himself after- 
wards informed the acting collector that he had 
collected from the inhabitants, and paid to Cass 
Chitty, on account of the decennial lease,! 
32,000 Rupees (3,600/.) for his own district, 
and 16,000 Rupees (1,800/.) forDarapooram.J 
These were the first discoveries ; and ano- 
ther collector being appointed, who prosecuted 
tlie inquiries which his predecessor, the as- 
sistant acting collector, had so ably begun, 
the following facts were, on the arrival of the 
Commissioners, established to their full con- 
viction. , 

Cass Chitty had contrived to place his own 

* The Madras Rupee is valued in the Company’s accounts 
at 2s. Zd. sterling. Its intrinsic value is only about 1 s. lid. 
f Vide Vol. I. p. 514. 

t A subdivision, as well as Parandory, of the Coimbetoor 
collectorship. 

G 2 
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creatures in several of the subordinate revenue 
appointments of the province ; and not con- 
tent with ordinary exactions from Ryots, he 
bad an eye ito every source of profit which 
presented itself. He consequently interposed 
in the tobacco monopoly; and endeavoured 
to establish a private monopoly in Ghee,* 
and other articles ; whilst the subordinate 
servants “ were compelled, in order to retain 
“ their situations, to enter into his views, and 
'* to become his agents in forming partial mo- 
“ nopolies, in interrupting the dealings of 
“ established traders, in extorting from the 
“ Ryots the produce of their lands^ at a 
“ rate far below the market price, and some- 
“ times without any payment \^diatever, and 
“ in storing and delivering over the articles 
“ thus procured.” 

The embezzlements, which the Commis- 
sioners report to have been substantiated 
against Cass Chitty, are classed under two 
heads, viz. 

1st. Those in the collector’s general trea- 
sury, and 

2d. Those in the districts, of which an ab- 
stract is given in the following table, viz. 


* Ghee — Clarified butter, ia which state it is preserved for 
culinary purposes, and is in India a necessary of life. 
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From 
1807-8 to 
1814-15. 

1st. 

Embezzlements 
in the Huzoor 
treasury. 

2d. 

Embczzleinents 
in the districts. 

Total. 

Tank re- ) 
pairs 3 

Star Pag. k\ C. 

Star Pag. F. C. 

Star Pag. F. C. or Sieiiing. 

46,494 19 17 


86',903 44*34 „ *34,762 

Tobacco 

131,617 13 44 

12,296 — 18 

143,913 13 62 „ 57,565 

Extra col- ) 
lections j 

31,343 8 35 

268,812 37 60 


Sandal ) 
wood 3 


54,696 28 33 

54,696 28 33 „ 21,878 

Sundries 

4,555 33 43 

3,643 23 47 

8,199 12 9 „ 3,280 

Total 


379,858 24 33 

593,869 9 73 „ 237,547 


The frauds and contrivances of this man 
were ingenious, and would be amusing enough, 
but fdr the injuries they inflicted on the op- 
pressed Ryots. They aflbrd, at all events, 
subject matter for legislators to reflect on ; 
and may even furnish hints to those who are 
too prone to consider the Hindoos of India as 
a nation of incapables. 

Cass Chitty had a private chest in tlie trea- 
sury, to which he transferred, without reserve, 
from the public money, such sums as his oc- 
casions required,, and replaced the amount 
by means of frauds, and overcharges in the 
public accounts, and by extortions and exac- 
tions from the inhabitants of the province. 
Some of his embezzlements were traced in 
the treasury accounts, whilst others were de- 
tected on investigation of the district accounts, 






and the examination of district servants ; which 
accounts for the distinction observed in the 
preceding table. 

• The tank repairs were formerly conducted, 
and paid for, by the Tehsildars of the districts 
in which the repairs were made. Cass Chitty 
got the system altered, and the whole business 
transferred to a creature of his own, Sarun- 
gapani Pilla, entitled superintendent of re- 
pairs. The repairs to Pagodas, Cutcheries, 
and Choultries,* were classed under thfs head. 
Pilla had a separate department in the col- 
lector’s own Cutchery. His accounts, how- 
ever, W'ere never left there at night; but carried 
to his own house, where two sets were pre- 
pared; one containing the expence actually 
incurred ; the other, fabricated for public use. 
The overcharge on this account, as collected 
from the treasury, and district, accounts* 
amounted, as per Table, to 86,903 : 44 : 34, of 
which Pags. 46,494 : 1 9 : 79. passed through the 
treasury acCouhte. 

In 1810-11 Malabar was supplied with to- 
bacco from Coimbetoor,. by a contract at the 
rate of 9 Pags. per Candy of 6801b. In the 
last-mentioned year, however, it was deemed 
preiferable that the collector should purchase 

• Pagodas — religious temples. Cutcheries— public offices 
for the dispatch of business. Choultries — public buildings 
erected on the high roads for the accommodation of travellers. 
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the tobacco directly from the Ryots ; and the 
Revenue Board accordingly ordered that tlie 
Ryots should be paid for their produce at the 
following rates, viz. • 

First sort, Pagodas 7l to 8 
Second do. to 7 

Third do. 5i to 0 

Fourth do. 3 

This arrangement required a separate set 
of public servants to purchase, sort, and ware- 
house* the tobacco, and to deliver it to the 
persons in Malabar appointed to receive it, as 
well as to the licensed dealers for home con- 
sumption ; and Cass Chitty accordingly con- 
trived to get another creature of his own, Sita 
Ram Sing,* appointed superintehdant of the 
tobacco department. 

The tobacco was usually delivered by the 
'Ryots, to the servants of the superintendant, 
in bundles of a certain size ; and the Tehsil- 
dars, and Cumums, of districts were ordered 
to attend the delivery, noting the'quantity, or 
number j>f bundles ; and also to be present at 
the payments made to the Ryots ; and this 
was thought to be a complete check against 
fraud, or oppression. But Sita Ram was not 
so easily diverted from his purpose. When 
the tobacco was, received, his own sorters 
stored it ; and then, , at their own discretion, , 
and without the Ryot-owners being present, 
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classed it into first, second, third, and fourth 
sorts; taking care to place each parcel in a 
lower class than where it ought to be. 
The Ryot thug received — say three, or five, 
Pago^s per candy, for what he ought to have 
got seven or eight Pagodas ; the higher price 
being at the same time charged to Govern- 
ment in the public accounts by Cass Chitty. 
Sometimes it was declared by the sorters 
“ unfit for use, and no compensation given 
“ to the Ryot, — yet this very tobacco \fas re- 
“ tailed afterwards (for home consumption) to 
“ the owner and his neighbours at 50 Rupees 
“ per Candy.” The sorters exercised a simi- 
lar discretion in respect to the weight of to- 
bacco, in which it was computed that the* 
Ryot was, on an average, defrauded of from 
5 to 20 per cent of the real quantity ; which 
was then set apart, and ultimately sold, for* 
Cass Chitty ’s benefit.* Afterthese operations, 
“ the Ryot was sent for, and told that his to- 
“ bacco weighed so much, and belonged to 
“ such and such sorts, and the regulated price 
“ was then paid him. He knew very well that 
“ his tobacco had hem underweighed, and under- 


* One of the witnesses examined on this point states, that 
“ in three years, more than 1000 candies of tobacco were 
“ gained in weight.” 
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“ rated, in the sorting, but he could not help 
himself; he could not t^ord to lose time in a 
fruitless contest for a higher price, which he 
“ knew would have no other ejfec,t than to prq- 
“ voke the sorter to throw his tohacco^into a 
“ still lower class next season.” It may be 
added that Sita Ram prohibited his servants 
from allowing the Curnums to take an account 
of the weight of the tobacco, or to interfere 
effectually in any other respect. Both they, 
and th% Tehsildars, therefore, gradually neg- 
lected the ceremony of merely seeing the to- 
bacco delivered, weighed, or paid for ; so that 
the proceedings of Cass Chitty, and Sita Ram, 
were in fact perfectly uncontrolled.* 

■ In the neighbouring province of Madura, 
tobacco was reported to be higher priced than 
in Coimbetoor; Cass Chitty availed himself 
of this circumstance to make the collector be- 
lieve that the produce of Coimbetoor would 
fall short, and be inadequate to the supply of 
Malabar ; wherefore he had contracted for tlie 
supply of 2400 Candies of Madura tobacco at 
15J Pagodas per Candy. A creature of Sita 

• We have here a proof of the fallacy of supposing Cur- 
nums to be, or ever to have been, a check, as is often pre- 
inded, on the acts of the superior revenue officers. Several 
ttiCr instances of the same kind might be quoted from these 
proceedings. 
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Ram’s, Mayenna Chitty, was put forward as 
the pretended Contractor, and made to sub- 
scribe, as such, nine different receipts for 
money, on acqount of tobacco delivered, which 
he deHares he neither supplied, nor ever paid 
for. The contracts were altogether fictitious. 
Only 554 Candies were imported from Ma- 
dura, and these were delivered at 7J, instead of 
15i, Pagodas per Candy, For the remaining 
1846 Candies, Coimbetoor tobacco was sub- 
stituted, of which there was no real defi- 
ciency and only paid for to the Ryots at 
from tliree to six Pagodas per Candy, to- 
gether with what remained in Cass Chitty ’s 
private store from the produce of false weigh- 
ing. 

Another source of profit arose from the 
charges for conveying tobacco to Malabar, 
the actual average charge under this head in' 
the private accounts being. Pagodas 21 : 42 ; 
14 : whilst it has since been contracted for at 
Pagodas, 12 : 22 : 40 per Candy. 

To these iniquitous frauds, Cass^ Chitty 
added, in the public acqrants, an overcharge 
for servants, some of whom were never enter- 
tained, and others not fully paid; likewise an 
overcharge for building storehouses ; making 
the amount of his embezzlements in five vears, 
under this head, Pagodas 143,913 : 13 : 62, as 
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above stated. And all this to realize a reve- 
nue of from 44,000 to 76,928 Pagodas (17,600 
to 30,771/.) in Malabar, and not exceeding 3000 
Pagodas (1,200/.) in Coimbetoo}*. , 

As an instance of the meddling interfer- 
ence of monopolists every where, the Ryots 
were restricted, under this monopoly, from 
cultivating a smaller quantity than ten 
maunds, to the great injury of those who, be- 
fore, were enabled to discharge part of their 
revenue by the help of a small tobacco plant- 
ation of perhaps one or two maunds. From 
the produce of the^r own cultivation, they often 
reserved a little for their own use ; “ but whe- 
“ ther they did so or not, they were harassed 
“ with constant visits from the revenue ser- 
“vants, and frequently obliged to buy to- 
“ bacco, which they did not want, in order to 
* “ escape the charge of smuggling.” 

The next item is extra collections. Pago- 
das 300,1 56 : 1 : 1 5, of which 31 ,343 :8:3d had 
been remitted to Cass Chitty at the treasury; 
and the remainder, or the greater part 
thereof, disbursed by^his order, in the districts, 
to the agents who conducted his commercial 
speculations and private concerns ; and, 
therefore, only to be traced in the district 
accounts. This sum is said to have been 
made up of the following items, which will 
require a few explanatory remarks, viz. 
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S. lM(iS. F. C. 

No. 1. Nuzzerana 83,590 3 34 

2. Extra Collections for various purposes 

from the Ryots 62,633 39 27 

• 3. Ditto, I for village expences. 19,694 43 74 

4. Collections for tank repairs not dis- 

bursed 1,829 9 4 

5. Ditto, for provisions for Cutchery ser- 

vants 1,386 37 12 

6. Ditto, for Tuccavy * not received by the 

Ryots 2,212 1 0 

7. Value of sheep and grain delivered by 

Ryots ~ not paid 3,87? 36 6 

8. Bribes to Tehsildars for concealing rents 

of land, &c 2,483 18 30 

9. Collections of land rent and takes con- 

cealed 47,289 29 68 

10. Gain on the exchange of coins collected 

from the revenue 924 7 14 

11. Produce of unclaimed cattle sold. .. . 11 32 12 

12. Profit of the village renter^ under the 

triennial and decennial leases 16,271 15 21 

13. Borrowed by the renters to pay rents 

and extra demand 23,347 15 55 

14. Cash taken out of the collections by 

the Tehsildars 22,941 14 37 

15. Produce of tax on grass lands con- 

cealed 11,652 13 21 


Total — Pagodas 300,156 1 15 

No. ,1^ Nuzzerana means literally a present, 
or coritriliution from an inferior to a superior. 


* Money advanced to assist Ryots in their cultivation. 






The term is commonly used to express fees, 
Or presents, on appointments or succession to 
public offices, inheritances, &c. ; extra con- 
tributions from tributaries ; andi contributions 
levied on a whole country in the name of the 
sovereign on particular state ' occasions, or 
pressing emergencies. 

At this time ( 1811 — 12 ) the influence of 
Cass Chitty was paramount ; he had acquired 
the confidence of the collector so completely, 
thattfie entire management of the revenue, and 
the appointment, and removal, of native ser- 
vants were left to him. On the occasion of set- 
tling the decennial village lease, mentioned in 
Vol.I.p. 514 et seq. Cass Chitty thought it a good 
opportunity to exact a Nuzzerana ; and mea- 
sures were accordingly taken with the subor- 
dinate district servants, y^ho were now com- 
*pletely obedient to his will. Under the pre- 
ceding triennial lease {Vol.I.p.bOAet seq.) 
some of the renters had gained, but the great 
majority were considerable losers by their 
farms. , To reconcile these parties to the 
Nuzzerana, he caused the aggregate revenue 
of the province to be reduced for the decen- 
nial lease; by which both parties were bene- 
fited: the former losers expecting to gain 
something by the reduction ; and the former 
gainers, to gain more. Promises of advan- 
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tage were also made to the Potails of most 
iafiuence in the country for their co-operation 
and aid ; and, thus supported, the project 
seemed for a ^ime to roll on in a smooth cur- 
rent oFundisturbed success. 

But, in the midst of these golden schemes, 
comes an order from the Revenue Board at 
Madras, to stop altogether the decennial lease. 
This threatened "to be a . fatal blow to Cass 
Chitty’s Nuzzerana, a,nd likewise to the in- 
fluence which he had established with tlfe men 
of greatest local consideration^ and weight in 
the districts and villages. The inventive genius 
of Cass Chitty was not, however, easily foiled. 
With the aid of the Serisktadar (accountant 
and principal native officer of the. Cutchery), 
he made out, in three to four days, a list of 
604 villages, for which’ k decennial Jumma 
was pretended to have been already settled;* 
and laying this befoite the collector, who 
forwarded it to Maclras, the Rev^ilue Board 
concluded, from these Tjepresentations, that 
the faith of government had been^ So far 
pledged to the arrangement, as to leave them 
no alternative but to sanction the settlement 
in Coimbetoor. The collection of the Nuzze- 
rana, therefore, went on ^cheerily ; as well as 
the distribution of rewards and privileges to 
the principal co-operators, although the set- 
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tlement itself had not even a commencement 
till six months afterwards. “ The interval 
“ was spent by Cass Chitty in determining 
“ which villages he should reserye to himself, 
“ and those who most zealously promoted his 
“ designs; and in settling privately who were 
“ to be the future renters of villages, accord- 
“ ing to the sums they had already respec- 
“ tively paid, or were likely to pay him. The 
“ whole lease was a system of fraud and irre- 
“ gulaiity. Many villages were . too highly 
“ assessed ; an4 those \^hich were otherwise, 
“ paid for the moderation they experienced.” 

Along with the Kuzzerana, Cass Chitty 
levied* another private assessment. Called 
Monyim or office tax, from the . Potails of vil- 
lages: — “This Monyim or official tax was 
“ levied under different pretences ; the gene- 
“ ral one was ,the confirmation of Potails in 
“ their official situatipns. By some Potails it 
“ was paid to "prevent the , rent from being 
“ raised ; by others to get it lowered ; by some 
“ because they had enjoyed the triennial 
“ lease on favorable terms ; by some to get 
“ the management of villages which did not 
“ belong to them ; and by many to secure 
“ themselves from bSng removed to make 
“ room* for strangers.” 

No. 2. This- head was made up of arbitrary 



iissessments levied on the Ryots — in some 
cases according to> their supposed circum- 
stances — in others at a fixed rate for each 
Reegah of la#id— in others, exactions on va- 
rious pleas, beyond the amount inserted in 
Ryots’ Pottahs — and in others, to enable the 
poorer Potails to make good the money they 
had agreed to pay, for being continued in 
office by Cass C^iitty. 

No. 3. The Commissioners admit that the 
expence of village festivals is iisualljl' borne 
by the village inhabitants;. *‘,but the sum in 
“ this instance is at least t^iree times as much 
“ as it ought to have been.” 

No. 4. Speaks for itself. This extra charge 
has been already fully explained » 

No. 5. Is the pric^. of provisions taken by 
the Cutchery servants from the shopkeepers 
and others, who were reimbursed by assess- 
ment on the country. 

No. 0. Is a collection ^rom the Ryots to 
replace Tuccavy, which, had been embezzled. 

Nos. 7 & 8. Speak for themselves.^ 

No. 9. Consists of sums deducted bjr Teh- 
sildars from revenue actually agreed for by 
Ryots, and applied to their own, or Cass 
Chitty’s, use. 

Nos. 10 & 11. Require no remarks. 

No. 12. Is rather doubtfully mentioned by 
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the Commissioners. It seems to have been 
an application, in the first instance, of the 
renters’ profits to make good the Nuzzerana, 
and other extra assessments; but whether 
ultimately replaced by extra levies from the 
Ryots is not distinctly stated. 

No. 13. This is money borrowed by different 
heads of villages to pay the private demands 
of Cass Chitty and his agents ; the chief 
part, if not the whole, of which was realized 
by assessments on the Ryots. 

No. 14. Consists of sums taken by the 
Tehsildars out of -the revenue. 

“ When the Potail or Curnum brought the 
“ Kisjt (instalment) of his village to the Teh- 
“ sildar, a fourth, a third, or a -half, according 
“ to the occasion, was set apart by the Teh- 
“ sildar, and a receipt given for the remain- 
“ der to the Potail, who was left to make 
good the deficiency by an extra assessment, 
“ or, if that proved ineffectual, to report it as 
“ a balance due by^oor Ryots.” 

No. 15. Explains itself. , 

All these items were taken from, or con- 
firmed’by, the Cumum’s accounts. The only 
one, on which the Commissioners enter! lined 
a doubt, was No. 12; but whether, this was, or 
was not, an extra levy from the Ryots is of 
little consequence in the general mass ; for the 

H 
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preceding extra collections were by no means 
the whole. The Commissioners had ample 
grounds to conclude that the Curnums were not 
backward in helping themselves. From 60 to 
90 thousand Pagodas are stated to have been 
collected, of which the Curnums gave no ac- 
count; and which they are, therefore, supposed 
to have appropriated. In six villages, where 
the cries of the inhabitants obliged the Com- 
missioners to institute enquiry, it was ascer- 
tained that whilst tlie Cumum’s accounts only 
exhibited an extra collection of. - Pags. 1456 
There were exacted from the inhabitants, 4630 

Difference, or supposed embezzlements^gj^^ 
by Curnums, in six villages only, V 

. or £126.9 

But this was not all ; for the Commission- 
ers farther inform us, that as Cass Chitty 
“ countenanced the exactions of the Aumil- 
“ dars, because he partook of them himself, 
“ so both they and tl>e Pqtails collected more 
“ than he knew of ; the disorder and rapacity 
“ of which he had given the example de- 
“ scended through every gradation to the low- 
“ est revenue servant.” * 

'ijji ~ ' ’ ...... 

* If the exactions and embezzlements of Cass Chitty be com- 
pared with the list of Mussulman imposts, contained in the note 
p» 21 to 0^9 it will be seen that although names may have 



Some of Cass Clutty’s embezzlements arose 
from no less than 96 villages, which he had 
contrived to appropriate to himself— that is — 
he was the real renter of these villages, 
which he caused to be held in’ the naipes df 
some of his own minions. They were un- 
equally assessed to the revenue from motives 
of policy ; but, on the whole, greatly under- 
assessed, compared with other spots. His 
profit from them was, therefore, great. But 
the Bo^rd of Revenue having sanctioned an 
aggregate sum, as the Jumma of the whole 
province, it became necessary that the abate- 
ment in Cass Chitty’s favoured villages should 
be made good by an over assessment in 
others ; and the consecjuences were very inju- 
rious ; it in ‘fact rendered the realization of 
the whole Jumma impracticable.* 

, But Cass Chitty regarded these villages 
more as a merchant, than as a landholder. In 


changed, and the most veilatious of the Mussulman taxes, &c. 
have been nominally abolished under the British government, 
still that tha practical operation of the system continue to be 
much the same. 

* It is even stated that the total loss by decrease and ba- 
lances of revenue from 1806—7 to 1814—15, nearly equalled 
the amount of exfra collections and embezzlements made during 
the same period by Cass Chitty. 

H 2 
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some the rents were paid in kind. Of this 
produce the greater part was distributed to 
public servants, such as tank diggers, bul- 
lock drivers, &c., in lieu of wages; and 
diarged as sdch in the public accounts, but at 
rates varying from 50 to 100 per cent, above 
the village prices. 

It may be added, of these embezzlements, 
that they were conducted with a degree of 
method, system, and ingenuity, plainly indi- 
cative of superior talent, but lamentably sul- 
lied with the grossest corruption. Or, if 
the case admits of palliation, it is to be 
found in the reflection, that though talent, 
when wanting in moral worth, only serves to 
give eclat to infamy, still it may be too much 
to expect from native Indians,’ the virtue to re- 
sist temptations, where numbers, even among 
those who pride themselves on greater refine- 
ment and higher notions of honor, would be 
found equally wanting. 

The^Jiext item of embezzlement in the table 
is Sandal wood. Pagodas 54,696 : 28: 33. This 
vas a monopoly in the hands of Cass Chitty, 
and managed as follows. There was a nomi- 
nal contractor put forward, Mannar Kistnah 
Chitty, but in reality a servant of Cass Chitty, 
on a monthly pay of 8 Pagodas. The ar- 
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rangement with the contractor was, that he 
was to cut the Sandal wood in the jungles ; 
to deliver to Government all the pieces of the 
first sort corresponding with an appointed 
sample ; and to retain for his own use inferior 
pieces to cover charges and profit; besides 
which, he was allowed 21 Pagodas per Candy, 
for transporting the Sandal wood from the 
depot villages to the town of Bhowani. The 
rejected Sandal wood was sent to other 
store-hpuses, whence it was issued, and dis- 
posed of on Cass Chitty’s account. In this 
arrangement there was no precaution of any 
kind taken against fraud. The contractor, 
and rejector, being in fact the same person, 
it may well be conceived that the rejected 
pieces were often as good, sometimes better, 
and always, from their superior number, more 
valuable than those, given to Government. 

The last item in the preceding table is. 
Pagodas 8199: 12:9, and is made up of em- 
bezzlements in the price of sheep and. grain 
supplied to the commissariat and in the pay 
of seivaftts ; of overcharges for paper, cot- 
ton, &c.; the hire of bullocks ; embezzled 
profit on the exchange of certain coins re- 
ceived as revenue ; and of overcharges in 
the hire of carts for carrying the Cutchery 
baggage. 
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The aggregate of the preceding embezzle- 
ments, being 593,869 Pagodas, is what the 
Commissioners conceive to have been sub- 
stantiated by tlieir inquiry against Cass 
Chittjt; but they add their persuasion that 
the full extent of these frauds had not 
been detected, and that they would be en- 
cmased by further investigation, particularly 
in the tobacco department. From the public 
accounts, however, it is, as the Commissioners 
observe, plainly enough proved thaj Cass 
Chitty, as the principal director of these mal- 
versations, appropriated to himself no less 
than Pagodas 330,320 ; the remainder being 
distributed, probably as hush money, among 
the revenue, judicial, and ’native police offi- 
cers of the province. 

But independent of these exactions and 
embezzlements, Cass Chitty employed all 
the influence of his office (compelling the 
Tehsildars and public servants to officiate as 
his agents) to trade' in, and to monopolize 
when he could, all the chief products of the 
country. His dealings in Ghee (a necessary 
of life to native Indians) most excited general 
discontent. He not only .endeavoured to get 
as much of tlie commodity as possible into 
his own hands, but interrupted ,tlie trade of 
other merchants. In August, 1812, he per- 
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suaded the collector to issue an order to pre- 
vent any persoft, who had not taken out a 
Pottah for the profession^ or house tax, cal- 
led Soumadayum, from trading at all. In 
September following it was defclared, Jthat it 
was not intended to restrain trade, which 
might be carried on whenever Pottahs were 
received. By raising difficulties in the grant 
of Pottahs, and stopping goods at the custom 
house stations, Cass Chitty contpelled the 
dealer% to give up to him a part of their trade 
for the sake of retaining the rest. 

His plans were greatly favored by a change 
in the tariff. From a previous duty on Ghee 
of Pagodas 68 : 30 per hundred Marcals*, it 
was raised in October, 1812, to 250 Pagodas ; 
the usual or natural price of the article being 
about 100 Pagodas; (another specimen of the 
rate of Indian taxation !) but Cass Chitty pur- 
chasing from the dealers at a low compulsory 
price, and, from his influence in the district, 
evading in a great degree the payipent of 
customs, this article became also so far a mo- 
nopoly in his hands, and productive of vast 
profit. By a series of vexations and prohibi- 
tions, in which the P?ehsildars were compelled 

* Marcal’—A/d indian measure containing 8 Puddies, 

1 Puddie being equal to" 1 .62 English quarts ; hence 43 Mar- 
cals=ld English bushels. 
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to co-operate, he secured to himself about 
one half of the Ghee trade of*the country, at 
rates from one fourth to one third lower than 
the market price. The dealers, were moreover 
<mly permitted to carry on the remainder, on 
condition of paying to Cass Chitty, li Fanam 
for every bullock load delivered to himself. 
Half a fanam of this tax wasi to defray the 
expence of a silver bull, which Cass Chitty 
meant to present to the Trinomala Pagoda ; 
the other three quarters to pay the charges of 
three Choultries* which he had ordered to be 
erected ; thus hoping, it is presumed, as 
many hypocrites in the West have also done, 
to expiate his crimes by sanctimonious do- 
nations, and the endowment of public cha- 
rities. 

Cotton was another article which Cass 
Chitty endeavoured to monopolize. Govern- 
ment had ordered 1500 Candies to be provid- 
ed annually, for five years, for the Company’s 
investment to China. Agents were accord- 
ingly appointed in the districts — the creatures 
of course of Cass Chitty — and advanees made 
of 11657 Pagodas (4,662/.) to aid the Ryots in 


* Buildings on diis public roads, erected: sometimes by go- 
rernment, and sometimes by private charity, for the accommo^ 
dation, gratis, of travellers. 
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cultivation. This plan, however, failed ; the 
Ryots objecting to it, in consequence of their 
being prohibited to sell 'their cotton without 
leave ; and foreseeing that it would be extort- 
ed from them, by Cass Chitty’s agents, at a 
price below its market value. Of the ad- 
vance intended for the Ryots, a large portion 
was retained by Cass Chitty, with which he 
prosecuted the concern for his own benefit, 
after it had been abandoned on public ac- 
count ^ and still continued to employ the 
public servants, as if it were carried on for 
the benefit of the Company. 

Cass Chitty had two Indigo works for 
which the plant was supplied by the public 
servants. The Tehsildars advanced seed to 
the Ryots. *If the crop succeeded, the pro- 
duce was sent to the Indigo work, and the 
JRyot was paid “ what was deemed sufficient''’ 
If the crop failed, Cass Chitty received the 
value of the seed ; and the revenue from this 
land was discharged by an extra assessment 
on the village, or left as a balance outstand- 
ing. 

Cass Chitty also caught, and sol<^ ele- 
phants. The pits for catching these animals 
were dug by the inhabitants without being paid 
for their labour ; and they were often obliged 
to feed the elephants at their own expence. 
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He likewise procured from Malabar a large 
quantity of salt on a pretended contract, 
which was supposed to be on account of Go- 
vernment, but sold in Coimbetoor for his own 
benefit, 

His private trade in short extended to 
every article of produce in the country, 
supported by official influence, the aid of 
public money, and the agency of Teh- 
sildars and others to extort goods from 
the inhabitants below their real valu^. In 
the accounts for example of one of Cass 
Chitty’s agents, Vencatamaniah, a purchase 
from the Hyots of oil-seed, grain and Dholl 
(dried pease) is debited with 45891 Rupees, 
when the market price was 9179 Rupees. 
The trade of his other agents was conducted 
on the same principle ; and the commissioners 
sum it up with the following remark. “ Every 
“ appointment and removal was through Cass 
“ Chitty ; he received money from every 
“ public servant, and peculated from every 
“ possible source, he traded in every thing 
“ where profit could be got, by employing au- 
“ thoBty, and abusing confidence ; he regarded 
“ the country as his shop, and its produce as 
“ destined for tlie benefit of his trade. This 
“ trade was carried on with the public money, 

“ through the agency of public servants. 
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“ He was not satisfied with using the public 
“ servants merely to aid his own trade, but 
“ employed them to stop the trade of others ; 
“ he was himself the principal contractor and 
“ dealer, under various names,’ in eyejy ar^ 
“ tide; and he has not done more mischief 
“ by his own peculations, than by instigating 
“ those of every revenue servant in the coun- 
“ try, far beyond what they even thought of, 
“ and by rendering universal the practice of 
“ concpaling and falsifying accounts. 

The Commissioners enter into some de- 
tails to prove that the Public Revenue was 
seriously afiected by these exactions, as 
might indeed be naturally expected. They 
had also reason to be satisfied, although their 
enquiry did hot extend to the custom depart- 
ment, that abuses prevailed there to as great 
a degree as in other branches of revenue. To 
avoid detection Cass Chitty, had taken the 
precaution of frequently removing the servants 
appointed to the different custom-house sta- 
tions, and of destroying or concealing their 
accounts. A near connexion of his own had 
been suffered to remain in Coliagal, from Sep. 
1813, to Sep. 1815. He then absconded with 
his accounts, but had previojisly embezzled 
the following sums. 
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PAOS. F. C. 

“ Customs of bazars and villages privately 

‘‘rented 512 ,3 34 

“ Taxes on Betel gardens, collected 288 Pa- 

“ godas, embezzled 204 0 0 

From^.c^'^^toms on cloth, by concealing the 

“ produce of all the finer sorts 719 31 0 

“ Taxes on the looms of Pariars not entered in 

“ the accounts 857 6 34 

“ Duty on 100 bullock-loads of Cass Chitty’s 

“ Ghee remitted • 100 0 0 

“ Receipts from the private renters of seven bye 

“roads 411 19 18 

“ Extra collections at the Talwadee Chokie, at 
“ the rate of £ of a Rupee on each bullock- 
“ load of Ghee ; and 1 Rupee on each 

“ bullock- load of cloth 1714 12 68 

“ Extra collections on account of Cass Chitty's 

“ silver bull 463 10 34 

“ Bribe from the oil dealers for remitting tRe 

“ tax on oil seed 37 35 65 


“Pagodas 5019 29 13 
or £2007*' 

The Commissioners add their belief that 
frauds to a like extent existed in all the Cho- 
kies (custom-house stations) throughout the 
collectorate; and conclude their report with 
pertinent remarks on the unprotected state of 
the Ryots, and the insufficiency of our Courts 
of Justice to redress grievances ; whence they 
conclude “ that the same abuses must prevail. 



to a greater or less extent in every province 

“ under this government’'* 

^ - • 

• Of these abuses it is fair to add that the Reveaue Board 
at Madras, in a minute on the Commissioners’ Report in De- 
cember, 1 827, or 22 months after the date of the^^t^r docif- 
ment, objected to sundry parts of the evidence, as being 
defective ; not that they doubted the main fact of fraud, 
exaction, and embezzlement having been carried to a g^eat 
extent, but questioning some of the commissioners’ conclusions, 
and apprehending that the specific sums charged against Cass 
Chitty and his minions, from the mutilated and defective state 
of the accounts, were not supported by such proofs as would 
be deemed conclusive evidence in a court of justice. Their 
closing remark on this head is rather curious. ‘‘ The Board 
‘‘ are quite disposed tOi, admit, that the inquiry as conducted by 
“ the Commissioners, and the evidence obtained by them would 
in former times have been considered sufficient to warrant 
“ the recovery, from the servants and others, of the sums 
“ made out against them by an examination of district ac- 
“ counts* But since courts of justice have been established, 
“ all classes of persons, including revenue servants, are placed 
under their protection, and to compel a refund of money 
“ without legal evidence of its receipt, or evidence that public 
money had been misappropriated, would involve the govern- 
“ ment in vexatious law-suits, and serious responsibility. It 
‘‘ is in this point in particular that the Board are of opinion, 
“ that the proceedings of the Commissioners are defective and 
“ inconclusive. They furnish no doubt abundant revenue 


* ** See Proceedings of the Tanjore Committee of Inquiry, 
“ dated 31st of July, 1804, in which nearly a lac of Pagodas 
« was recovered by the Collector without a judicial process ; 

** but such a course of proceeding could not now be sanc- 
tioned.” These prpceedings are noticed in the Author’s 
former publication. Vide Speeches, Appendix. 
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SECTION V. 

Inefficiency of the Revenue and Judicial Regulations to protect the Ryots. 
'Judicial powers vested in Revenue Officers for the more effectual detection 
and punishment of abuses.^ Effects of this change, and of the System 
generally, as far as can be traced from printed Official Records. 

^ * 

Wheii the report of the Coimbetoor commis- 
sioners was communicated to the Court of Di- 
rectors, it drew from them the following remarks, 
dated 22d May, 1818, to which the reader’s 
attention is particularly requested, since he will 
here find unequivocal proof that the case of 
Cass Chitty, far from being singulai*or iso- 
lated, is but a sample of the criminality 
common to every other province of the em- 
pire ; and for which no other cause is pre- 
tended to be assigned than the insufficiency 

“ evidence of fraud, embezzlement, and corruption ; but on 
‘‘ the subject of the amount of the frauds, the Report of the 
“ Commissioners does not contain satisfactory information.” 
These objections were afterwards (March, 1819) fully answered 
by the Collector of Coimbetoor, Mr. Sulivan, who had been a 
member of the Commission, and further explanations given. 
The Court of Directors, in reviewing, these proceedings in 
1821, animadverted in strong terms on the conduct of the 
Board of Revenue, disapproving of their objectioiu and con- 
firming the Report of the Commissioners. We may also pre- 
sume that the explanatibns given by the Collector, were ulti- 
mately satisfactory to the Board of Revenue, since in a subse- 
quent minute of theirs in November, 1820, they admit the 
case of Cass Chitty to have been clearly established and, 
that, of his exactions and embezzlements, nobody now doubts.” 
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of our laws — in other words, the priticiples, and 
operation^ of our financial and judicial system. 

“ We cannot defer calling your particular 
“ attention to the sentiments contained in 
“paragraphs 124 to 136 of the •valuable and 
“ important report of the Commissioners, re- 
“ specting the inefficiency of your present 
“ regulations for the prevention and detection 
“ of abuses, and for the protection of our na- 
“ tive subjects. This position, unfortunately, 
“ does ^not rest exclusively upon the scenes 
“ of fraud, corruption, and oppression which 
“ are exhibited in the report of the Coimbetoor 
“ commissioners. We have recently had 
“ under our review in the judicial department 
“ the flagrant acts of extortion which have 
“ been perpetrated by the servants of the 
“ Zillah Court in the district of Canara ; and 
V the following extract from the letter which 
“ was addressed to you by the Board of Re- 
“ venue on the 11th of December, 1815, clearly 
“ shews that the evil has not been confined to 
“ one or two provinces, hut that it is extensively 
“ prevalmt throughout the territories subject 
“ to your government. ‘ It^ has of late too 
“ ‘ frequently been our unpleasant duty to 
“ ‘ bring to the notice of the Right Hon. the 
“ ‘ Governor in Council, numerous instances 
“ ‘ of extortion, embezzlement, repeated mal- 
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“ ‘ versations, and fraudulent combinations on 
“ ‘ the part of the native servants employed 
“ ‘ in the administration of the various branches 
“ * of the Revenue entrusted to our manage- 
‘‘ ‘menj; ; and it is with deep regret we con- 
“ ‘ fess that there are not many districts under 
“ ‘ the presidency of. Fort St. George, which 
“ ‘ have not,' within these few years past, afford- 
“ ‘ the most ^lamentable proofs of the preva- 
“ ‘ lence of abuses in this department of our 
“ ‘ native agency. The late bold and exten- 
“ ‘ sive embezzlements in the provinces of 
“ ‘ Coimbetoor and Malabar, the considerable 
“ * frauds in the cash chests at Malabar, Ma- 
“ ‘ sulipatam, and Guntoor, the general and 
“ ‘ organized system of corruption in the 
“ ‘ southern division of Arcot, the abuses at 
“ ‘ Nelloor and Guntoor in the salt depart- 
“ ‘ment, and at Coimbetoor ahd Ouddapali 
“ ‘ in the customs, and the corn?pfc practices 
“ ‘‘of two ‘successive head native servants in 
“ ‘the Jaghire, not to enumerate the many 
“ ‘ inferior abuses which are daily brought to 
“ ‘ our notice, too amply prove that extensive 
“ ‘ abuses are pr^ticed by the native servants 
“ ‘ in every branch’ of the Revenue depart- 
“ . ‘ ment, and that the arrangements at present 
“ ‘ in force are totally inefficient for the pre- 
“ ‘vention and punishn^eht of thesA grave 
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“ ‘ offences, no less prejudicial in their con- 
“ ‘ sequences to the revenues of the state, 
“ ‘ than productive of the most serious injury 
“ ‘ to the morals of the people.’ 

These are very important consid^!t9tions, 
viewe<l as universal effects of obvious and 
avowed causes ; but unfortunately the general 
prevalence of these enormities is not the 
whole evil. It is also clearly establislied, in 
the same official records, that redress to the 
inhabitants who suffer from these cruel exac- 
fions, is from the same cause — the utter in- 
efficiency of our system — absolutely imprac- 
ticable. In an able minute by the Madras 
Board of Revenue, Nov. 27, 1820, on the sub- 
ject of protection to the Ryots generally, the 
following further testimony is borne, not only 
to the magnitude of the mischief, but to the 
entire hopelessness with which the suffering 
inhabitants are destined to endure it. 

“ The result of recent inquiries, particularly 
“ in Coimbetoor, Rajahmundy, and Salem, 
“ shows that cases of exaction and embezzle- 
*’ ment ought to be tried on the spot imme- 
“ diately, by a summary process before acom- 


• For the proceedings at length in the case of Cass Chittv. 
vide Mftd. Rev, Sel. Vol. T. pages 712 — 810 . 
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“ petent authority, and that the amount of 
“ the exaction and embezzlement ought to 
“ be recovered immediately as far as may be 
“ practicable, and repaid to the injured par- 
“ tiesT* The regular courts cannot decide on 
“ such cases to the satisfaction and security 
“ of the people, or of the government, as the 
“ inquiry involves an examination of intricate 
“ revenue accounts, which the servants of the 
“ court cannot be supposed to be acquainted 
“ with. Too many persons are concdlned as 
“ witnesses, or suffer in such cases. Their 
‘‘ residence is at such a distance from the 
“ seats of the courts, and the lapse of time 
“ before the courts can examine them is so 
“ great, that much inconvenience is generally 
“ felt in attempting to substantiate such cases 
“ in the courts in the ordinary way. Many 
“ of the parties or witnesses die before the 
“ Court can examine them ; some of the most 
“ important are bought oft’, or induced to 
“ soften or retract their evidence or accusa- 
“ tions. It appeared that at least 600 wit- 
“ nesses would be necessary to establish the 
“ matters to be jiroved in the suits instituted 
“ by Causey Chitty against the government 
“ in the Trichinopoly Court. The case had 
“ been,’ in fact, clearly established before the 
“ special Commission ih 1815 ; and besides 
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the great inconvenience and expense of 
“ sending half the countty again to testify 
“ before the courts what they had already 
“ stated before the Commission, many died 
“ before they could be examined, ami* many* 
“ more must die before their evidence be 
“ taken, according to the formal procedure of 
“ the Courts, in the causes in which Causey 
“ Chitty is concerned, and in consequence 
“ from want of evidence the causes may be 
“ lost. •Many have not yet been examined 
“ for want of time or other cause. There is 
“ no calculating when these causes may be 
“ settled. They have been removed into the 
'' Supfemc Court. How the Supreme Court 
“ can investigate such matters, even suppos- 
“ ing they were not revenue cases, in which 
“ they have no jurisdiction, it is difficult to 
“•imagine. They can only be properly in- 
“ vestigated, indeed, by persons intimately 
“ conversant with revenue affairs. At all 
“ events, justice has not been done, because 
“ if Causey Chitty did not exact and em- 
“ bezzle {te money he was said to do, his 
“ property has been sold, his person con- 
“ fined, and he has suffered a good deal of 
“ inconvenience and expense without getting 
“ any redress. If, on the other hand, he did, 

“ as nobody now doubts, make those great 
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“ exactions and embezzlements, neither the 
“ government nor the Ryots have yet got any 
“ satisfaction, even to that extent to which 
“ they ough.t and might have got it under a 
“ prfflB]pt and effectual system ; and, what is 
“ worst of all, other public servants have seen 
“ that there is no prompt power even to re- 
“ cover the amount of exactions and em- 
“ bezzlements, much less to punish them, as 
“ all natives think they ought to be punished, 
“ In the case of exaction, the money should 
“ be restored on the spot to the persons from 
“ whom it was taken, or at all events those 
“ who exacted it ought to be immediately pu- 
“ nished ; if this is not done, the Ryots will 
“ not be satisfied with our justice. In Causey 
“ Chitty’s case it seems useless, or rather 
“ giving unnecessary trouble, to oblige hun- 
“ dreds of men of business and fanners 'to 
“ attend a distant court, to give evidence in a 
“ case which is not likely to be settled for 
“ many years, when the individuals who were 
“ injured shall be dead, and the subject for- 
“ gotten, so that even supposing the claims 
“ of the Government against Causey Chitty 
“ be at least fully admitted, no benefit can 
“ result either to the injured individuals, or 
“ to the Government, in the way of example 
“ to other public servants. Life, and every 
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“ thing else, in India, are so uncertain, that 
“ the advantage of prompt justice has become 
“ proverbial. Causey Chitty and his friends 
“ plundered the Government and the Ryots, 
“ according to the belief and judgtisent oi 
“ those who have had the best opportunities 
“ of looking into these cases, of six lacs of 
“ Pagodas. The Government committed him 
“ to jail, and sequestered and sold the property, 
“ and have recovered nearly 30,000 Pagodas 
“ (12,OC/0/.); but he has prosecuted theGovem- 
“ ment for damages, has put them to a great 
“ expense, and has got released from confine- 
“ ment, without having given sufficient secu- 
“ rity ; and from the death of witnesses, the 
“ negligence with which Government suits 
“ are usually managed, and the uncertainty 
“ of the la|v, may possibly gain his suits, at 
“*least in the lower courts. It is impossible 
“ that with such an example before them, the 
“ Ryots or the native servants can respect the 
“ Government, or its regulations, or conduct. 

“ It is true, it may be said, that if Mr. Gar- 
“ row had not neglected his duty, these ex- 
“ tortious and embezzlements could not have 
“ been carried so far. There can be no doubt, 

“ that we must principally look to the civilians 
“ in charge of the general government of pro- 
“ vinces for the protection of the Ryots, and 
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“ the security of the revenue ; but it seems 
“ also necessary to •establish a proper system 
“ consistent with the business and extent of 
“ the country^ the nature of the people, and 
“ our'S^n situation in India. 

“ Neither the Government nor the Ryots, 
“ have yet got any adequate satisfaction for 
“ the exactions and embezzlements of Causey 
“ Chitty in Coimbetoor ; and with respect to 
“ those lately reported on at Salem, of which 
“ no doubts can be entertained, and which 
“ seem to have been carried on for a longer 
“ period, to a greater extent, and with more 
“ injury to the people, though from circum- 
“ stances they may not have been so large in 
“ amount as those in Coimbetoor, there does 
“ not appear to he any tvay of recovering any 
“ part of the public money, or of redressing the 
“ injury done to the people. Those who have car- 
“ ried on this system of exaction and embez- 
“ zlement for years, will retire, and enjoy the 
“ large fortunes they havb made. Such im- 
“ punity cannot but have had bqjd effects 
“ on the native servants, and the people at 
“ large.”* 

The effect produced on the people at large 


* Mad. Rev. Sel. Vol. Ill, p. 660—562. 
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is indeed one of the most important parts of 
this question. It is not merely an injury to 
morals, or an encouragement to corrupt prac- 
tices, that is here to be deplored. We should 
also look to the effects produced#-on thd 
character of the people ; to that despair 
of improvement; that hopelessness of com- 
mon justice ; and consequent universal apathy 
which long continued oppression and misery 
— uncontrouled power on the one hand, and 
poverty and ignorance on the other — never 
fail to superinduce in all countries : and which 
is well described in the words of the Coimbe- 
toor Commissioners’ Report, of which Colonel 
(Sir Thomas) Monro himself is the presumed 
author. 

“ It is well known, that the great body of 
“ the Ryot$ will submit to extra assessments 

as long they can pay them, rather than 
“ seek redress from the courts. There cannot 
“ he a stronger proof in support of this obser- 
“ vation, than then occurrences in Coimbetoor 
“ for some years past, where, though at least 
“ 30,000* Ryots have paid extra assessments, 
“ and numbers have been compelled to part 
“ with their sheep and cattle without com- 
“ pensation, very few of all this number, pro- 
“ bably not twenty, have ever sought redress 
“ from the Zillah Court, though the judge is 
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“ acknowledged to be a most active and zeal- 
“ ous public servant; it is, therefore, impos- 
“ sible to resist the conclusion, that our insti- 
“ tutions are inefficient, and that the same 
* abuses^ to a greater or less extent, must 
“ prevail in every province under this govern- 
“ ineut. 

“ The idea that these oppressions can be 
“ diminished by the courts, might have some 
“ foundation, if the state of society in Indian 
“ villages in any way resembled thate which 
“ is found among the nations of Europe ; or 
“ if the Ryot would, like the farmer in Eng- 
“ land, resist any demand beyond his fair 
“ rent. But this is so far from bein^ the 
“ character of the Ryot, that though he some- 
“ times clamours, he seldom resists exaction, 
“but goes on paying one extra tax after 
“ another, till he has nothing mote to give; 
“ His submission is the effect of long habit, 
“ and arose at first from the authority exer- 
“ cised over him by the head of the village, 
“ and has more recently been confirmed 
“ his perceiving how insignificant the power 
“ of the courts to protect him is, in com- 
“ parison with that of the renter, or revenue 
“ servant, to injure him.”* 


* Mad. Rev. Sel. Vol. I. p. 760~1. 
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The inquiring reader will, perhaps, excuse 
this lengthened reference to documentary evi- 
dence. When this work was first undertaken, 
it was under an impression that the new 
view intended to be given of the stale and* 
condition of Indian society, and the miseries 
and oppressions about to be detailed, would 
not be credited in this country on the ^bare 
assertion of any individual, however respect- 
able ; and as proofs abounded in official re- 
cords, ft was thought best in every respect, 
and likely to be most satisfactory to readers 
to whom these subjects were new, to be at 
once assured, that the facts advanced are sus- 
ceptible of the fullest confirmation. It will 
also be see^ that the author’s proofs are all 
drawn from the highest existing authorities ; 
and whichjpave, at the same time, no room 
fo suspect bither misstatement, or exaggera- 
tion. Having laboured to give a candid and 
faithful account of our Indian systems, in the 
anxious hope that good may be the result, 
prejudice, party zeal, or even misconception 
can hardly, one would think, be ascribed to a 
statement where those, who may be supposed 
to be adversaries in the present argument, 
thus bear ample testimony, as well to the uni- 
versal prevalence of the evils it is here in- 
tended to describe, as to the fullest extent 
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of the injuries they are represented to in- 
flict. 

Here then we have a system obviously 
wanting in all the requisites to promote the 
purposes of good government — to promote 
those ends which the British Government 
have always professed their desire, and which 
alone it would be creditable to them, to es- 
tablish in India. At present, neither per- 
son, nor property, can be said to be ade- 
quately protected; whilst every inditement 
to industry, or improvement, is deadened, 
or removed. In our anxiety to mend ac- 
knowleged evils, schemes are enforced pre- 
scribing, or encouraging, a meddling and 
ruinous interference, where all. ought to be 
left free; and vesting uncontrolled power in 
the hands of those who are sure to abuse it. 

But of all the evils to which the system 
gives rise, what more deplorable than the 
unprotected state of the Indian Ryot ! If a 
revenue, intended to be 50 per cent of the 
gross produce of his labours, should leave him 
possessed of a surplus, it is grasped by the 
rapacious hand of some peculator in brief au- 
thority, for his own benefit ; or if the pecu- 
lation be detected, it aflbrds a motive, sooner, 
or later, to the collector himself to recommend 
“ improvements” of the revenue, since his credit 
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with the higher authorities is likely to be pro- 
moted by the increase. Poverty — hopeless, 
helpless poverty — with its usual concomit- 
ants, apathy and despair, is thus the unpitied, 
unredressed, lot of this ;nost valuable and im- 
portant race. Yet this is the system — these 
its principles, and this its operation — which 
uninformed persons in this country, and even 
some of the better informed abroad, are in the 
habit of holding up to admiration, as being 
peculiarly well suited to the natives of India. 
And because, under the pressure of such 
paralyzing evils, improvement becomes an 
absolute impossibility, we add, to the injuries 
inflicted, the injustice of stigmatizing the 
people with, the character of incapables. To 
use the words of a departed Premier, on a 
memorable occasion, “ This is really too bad.” 

The notoriety of these abuses by native re- 
venue servants induced the Revenue Board, 
in 1813, to prepare a regulation for their de- 
tection and punishment ; but owing to various 
delays ij does not appear to have been pro- 
mulgated. In November 1820, or seven years 
afterwards, this subject, “ protection of the 
Ryots,” again attracted the attention of the 
Revenue Board. At this time they still de- 
clare it to be “ unquestionable that the great 
“ body of the Ryots is not in that state of 
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“ ease and security in which the justice and 
“ policy of the British government mean to 
“ to place tliera. In general the Ryots sub- 
‘‘ mit to oppressions, and pay what is de- 
“ manded from them l^y any person in power, 
“ rather than have recourse to the tedious, 
“ expensive, and uncertain procei^ of a law- 
“ suit. The cases in which they are sufferers 
“ are too numerous, various, intricate, and 
“ technical ; they and their witnesses are so 
“ far from the seats of judicature : ^delays 
“ are so ruinous to them ; they are so poor, 
“ so averse to forms, new institutions, and in- 
“ tricate modes of procedure ; they are so 
“ timid and so simple a race, that it is neces- 
“ sary for government to endeavour to protect 
“ them by a summary and eflBcacious judicial 
“ process ; and it is evident that the officer 
“ entrusted with the general government of 
“ the province, as having the greatest and 
“ most immediate interest in the welfare of 
“ those under his government, and as the only 
“ officer having a free and full int^ercourse* 
“ with them, should he vested with the duty of 
“ conducting these summary proceedings.”* 
Many persons may think that the last rea- 
son advanced by the Revenue Board is not 


Mad. Rev. Sel. Vol. 111. p. 556. 
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remarkable for its wisdom, or altogether con- 
sistent with the soundest maxims of polity. 
Such, however, as it is, the principle was 
adopted. Ahd as a remedy for the evils above 
described, and to guard the ‘Ryots- against 
their recurrence, it \^as proposed that the 
collector a province should be vested with 
power to entertain, and decide, after summary 
process, on all revenue cases ; that is, on all 
cases, disputes, or complaints, connected with 
landed tenures, their occupancy or manage- 
ment ; the collection or assessment of revenue ; 
and all illegal exactions, embezzlements of 
revenue, concealment, destruction, or falsifi- 
catidn of accounts, or other misdeeds, of pub- 
lic servants ; or to delegate authority for these 
purposes, in some instances, to his assistant ; 
in others, to the native officers acting under 
* him ; and in others, to refer them to Punchayets. 
The collector, it was also proposed, should 
adjudge damages and costs; impose tines and 
penalties ; in short, exercise the same powers, 
and in the same way, as before committed in 
cases of this description to the judicial courts. 
The award of a Punchayet to be tinal, but 
from the decision of a collector an appeal 
might be made to the proper judicial court, 
or to the Board of Revenue, in cases where 
the sums decreed should exceed 20 Rupees. 
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The proceedings and examinations before a 
collector to be verbal, or recorded, at his dis- 
cretion. In cases of appeal, only, was a 
record specifically required : such record to be 
then kept in the native language, and in the 
same way as proceedihgs in the revenue Cut- 
chery are usually kept ; and to be received as 
good evidence in the courts. For particular 
cases, where government might deem it neces- 
sary, a special commission to be appointed to 
enquire into exactions, embezzlements, or 
other malversations in the provinces. Such 
commission to be vested with the fullest judi- 
cial, revenue and executive powers ; tlieir de- 
cision to be final, and immediately enforced. 

It was also proposed to vest collectors with 
magisterial authority to apprehend offenders ; 
and likewise to give to Tehsildars, the power 
to try and punish petty thefts in a summary 
way, not exceeding two Rupees, and to Ze- 
mindars, and head inhabitants, not exceeding 
one Rupee. * Collectors and their establish- 
ments were, before this, in the exercise of the 
duties and authority of the police, ‘'in 1822 
Regulations V. VI. and IX. of that year 
were accordingly passed to consolidate these 


• Mad. Rev.Sel; VoJ. III. p. 566—565. 
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various powers in the revenue department of 
the service. 

These powers have been adverted to before 
(Fb/. I. p. 527 - 8 ); but the question here is, 
not whether the union of the powers ofta judge, 
magistrate, police-officer, and tax-gatherer, 
in one and the same person, be, or be not, a ju- 
dicious arrangement on general principles. 
The point to be ascertained is, whether the 
Ryots are likely to be benefited, or better 
protected than they were before. But tlie 
native servants, now vested with judicial au- 
thority, were the very persons who formerly 
practised extortion, and oppression, without it. 
If, then, the “simple and timid race’’ of Ryots 
were before diverse to complaint, or dreaded 
its consequences, when independent tribunals 
were open and willing to receive their repre- 
sentations, is it likely they will be more prone 
to complain, or less fearffil of its consequences, 
when the power of redressing their grievances 
is transferred to the hands of ^eir oppressors ? 
It is vain to lay stress on the sense of duty 
and integrity of the European collector. 
Good intentions are but feeble checks against 
the abuse, of power, even with the best of 
men ; but if collectors were unable to restrain 
the rapacity of their servants, when they 
were liable to be draggeilfor their misdeeds 
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before a court of justice, by what talisman 
are they to effect it, when extortion and judi- 
cial power are virtually committed to the 
same hands? With the judicial and police 
powers thus vested in Tehsildars, Zemindars, 
and heads of villages, how many oppressive 
acts may be committed undij: pretext of offi- 
cial duties, and which may never reach the 
ear of the most vigilant collector? But ad- 
mitting collectors to be able and upright, as 
well as vigilant, are they more richly endowed 
in this< respect than the judges, who are usu- 
ally selected from among those most distin- 
guished for talent on the civil list ? Can a 
collector ^evote more, or as much attention, 
as a judge, to judicial investigations, when 
his time is, or ought to be, wholly occupied 
in revenue arrangements, in regulating assess- 
ments, and collecting the instalments of all 
intricate and oppressive Jumma ? If Ryots, 
long habituated t<^ oppression and exaction, 
submit ij| de^air, dreading that venge- 
ance which ma^ follow complaint; — if their 
gredl distance d’rom the seats of tJie Zillah 
courts, the loss of time, expense, delay, and 
even uncertainty of lawsuits, haye hitlierto 
proved a l;»r to complainta*^— are loss of time, 
delay, andf expense, likely to be less because, 
a collector,pverU)aded with other duties, is con- 
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verted into a judge ? May not the collector’s 
Cutchery be as far distant from the suffering 
Ryot as the Zillah court? And is not tht; 
uncertainty of an issue greatly encreased by 
an appeal to the revenue? court ? Whatever a 
collector’s njerits may be — however well dis- 
posed, or highly , talented — his c/m'^ interest 
will not be, as supposed by the Revenue 
Board, “ the welfare of those he governs;’’ 
but the realization^ and increase, of 'the public 
vevcnue,*as his surest road to prefefment and 
fame. Under this impression, how easy is it 
for a crafty native extortioner, with local in- 
fluence, artifice, and even false evidence at 
command, to mystify representations^ abuse, 
—to persuade a collector of coraplainfs being 
unfounded — ^^of danger to the revenue from 
too ready an attention to complaint — or that 
cotnplaint is only preferred to evade the pay- 
ment of instalments overdue, or that arrears 
should be liquidated as a non to its 

being received?^ In all thesf matjjters, the 
exercise of the collector’s discretion is unre- 
strained. He is not bound to«keep a reco’hl 
of his proceedings ; and his decision, as we 
are informei^by the Revenue Bodrd, may be 
formed on much latter evidence (V^ep- lOB) 
than would be li'eemed conclusive •■in a court 
of justice. The ob^tracti9i^, tiierefore, to the 
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main object in view — effectual protection to 
the Ryots — are thus multiplied instead of 
being diminished. In the hopelessness of 
redress, who would have the courage to com- 
*plain'? •Oppression and exaction are borne 
as long as endurance is practicable ; and the 
delusive tranquillity of submission and de- 
spair is thus but too often mistaken for symp- 
toms of content, if not of increasing prosperity 
Down to the latest period to which the 
printed Indian records extend, we diave no 
better! account of the state of the Ryots 
in the interior provinces. Change after 
change has been attempted. From the Au- 
manee system, or division of prodifce, to 
the farming system, the Zemindary, the 
Mootahdary, the Ryotwary, and the Mouza- 
wary settlements, names only have changed. 
The fundamental principle, and operation, bf 
the system have been invariably the same — 
an exorbitant revepue, with a numerous host 
of uncontrouldd and uncontroulable servants 
to collect it. ll has been urged, however, 
and may, to ar limited degree, be admitted, 
lb at, in the hands of some collectors, the sys- 
tem has worked well ; whence it is concluded 
Ibal; it ought to succeed in all cases, if col- 
lectors do tlieir duty. The examples chiefly 
diifelt upon are those of Colonel Read in Bara- 
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mahl, and Colonel (Sir Thomas) Munro in the 
ceded districts. Colonels Read and Munro 
were unquestionably two of the most distin- 
guished revenue servants that India has pro- 
duced ; and the provinces committedr to their 
management, exhibited signs of tranquillity, 
and even of improvement, as long as they 
were administered by the superior energy, 
talent, and conciliatory demeanour of these 
remarkable men ; but all collectors are not 
Reads ca* Munros ; and unless our system be 
adapted to ordinary energies, and ordinary 
capacities, the benefits of one good adminis- 
tration may be wholly subverted by its suc- 
cessor. Proofs of this position afiound in 
the Indian records, in reference, too, to coun- 
tries which have been upwards of half a cen- 
tury in our possession ; but — but what is 
nlore remarkable — the very provinces once 
administered by Colonels Read and Munro 
and where the success of the system is so 
often boasted to have been complete, are the 
parts in which we now trace the most signal 
instances of failure, disorder, <>^oppression dnd 
misery. In Vol. I. p. 451 , we have already 
seen what the state of Baramaht was in 
1821 , on the evidence of Sir Thomas Munro 
himself ; whilst the Revenue Board assures us. 
(f^ide supra, jp. U8.), that this . province suf- 
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fered more, from the peculation and corrup- 
tion of native agents, even than Coimbetoor. 
Of the ceded districts we have the testimony 
of tlie collector of Bellary, and of the Reve- 
^nue Board, as to that province being in much 
the same state of disorder and crime. In 
1810 , it is stated, that ever since the year 
1806 - 7 , on the departure of Colonel Munro, 
over-exaction pressed so hard on the Ryots 
— “many of them formerly substantial farmers 
“ who paid very high rents to Government,” — 
as to have driven several thousands from their 
homes and connections, and forced them to 
migrate into Mysore. Neither have we any 
reason for supposing that the evil has been 
since abated ; for in 1820 , the abuses of native 
public servants are again forcibly pressed on 
the attention of the authorities at the Presi- 
dency. The collector, in reporting the pro- 
gress he had made in reducing assessments, 
urgently solicits that he may be vested with 
powers to protect the Ryots from the exac - 
tions to which they were then subject, and to 
punish bribery and corruption among his ser- 
vants, and because also, as he observes, what 
is remitted hy Gov&rnment will otiwrwise be col- 
lected from the Ryots both by the servants of the 
Cutchery, and those of the villages. In 1821 , 
it is further added, that the collector’s repre- 
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sentations on this head are “ contirmed by 
“ the observation of every criminal and cir- 
“ cuit judge, that a vast proportion of the 
“ crimes committed in this district are per- 
“ petrated with the knowledge, if ndt at the 
“ instigation, of certain heads of villages, and 
“ the village police.”* 

This, then, is one of the effects — and a most 
important one — of our Indian financial sys- 
tem. To ascribe this mass of evils to innate 
depravity of character in the natives would be 
worse than puerile. Under the same circum- 
stances, and exposed to the same temptations, 
there is no people on earth, whatever may be the 
colour of their skins, who would not fall into 
the same vices, or naturally adopt the same 
habits. It is the system itself which gene- 
rates, matures, and perpetuates the whole 
evil. It commenced in error ; it has been 
continued through a long train of oppressive 
exactions, which our ablest servants have la- 
boured in vain to alleviate ; and it finally 
fixes its gapless victims “ to the galling oar 
“ for life.” It counteracts the ordinations of 
Providence, who called man into being to be 
blest with the fruits of his own industry. But 


* VWe Mad. Rev. Sel. Vol. I. p. 544, and Vol. Ilf p. 565. 
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here he toils, as if in Egyptian bondage, for 
others’ benefit. Doomed to exist in unim- 
provable poverty, he sows in wretchedness, 
and reaps despair. 


SECTION VI. 

Effects of the System on the conduct and views of Collectors. Hasty 
additions to the Public Revenue. Sacrifice and violation of private 
rights. Compulsory surrender of property. 


Although the European collectors in India 
are, I believe, universally free from the charge 
of corrupt dealing, there is one effect pro- 
duced on them by our peculiar financial sys- 
tem which must here be noticed. Every col- 
lector in India feels, that to increase the re- 
venue committed to his management will be 
his strongest recommendation to the favour of 
the higher powers at the Presidei\cy. This 
increase, commonly called “ improvement” 
can only be drawn from the land, or its occu- 
pants ; for there are none other to pay it. Some 
collectors prosecute this object more judici- 
ously than others ; still it is the aim of all ; 
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whilst some young and inconsiderate persons, 
misled by interested advice, or fancying they 
have discovered, in the fabricated village ac- 
counts before described, hidden sources of 
revenue, have pledged themselves to a large 
and immediate encrease of the aggregate 
amount. The encrease is realized from an 
unresisting tenantry in the first year; but, in 
the next, the fallacy is detected. The Jumma 
falls greatly short even of the old standard ; 
and the* Ryots, when called upon, say, and 
perhaps justly, “ You robbed us of every 
“ chattel we possessed to make good the en- 
“ creased Jumma of last year, we have no- 
“ thing more left to give, but our persons, 
“ which are also in your hands.” These 
crude and visionary attempts have been justly 
condemned by the Court of Directors, and 
even punished by the authorities abroad. In 
the mean time the sufferers ^i^re unredress- 
ed. The mischief is simply ascribed to 
the ignorance or inexperience of the collector ; 
but no one thinks of seeking for it in the ten- 
dency of *the system itself to generate evil 
projects of this nature. When Sir Thomas 
Munro, perhaps the best and the most popu- 
lar of the Madras collectors, raised the re- 
venues of the Ceded districts, by a series of 
skilful measures, from 15 to (as he supposed) 
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18 lacs of Pagodas ( V oL 1. p. 491 .)> lie pledg- 
ed himself that this amount would be realized 
from the country, without difficulty, in all 
time to come. It is clear, however, that he 
•had str^ned’the revenue to tire highest pitch, 
and to more even than the country could 
permanently bear ; for the pledge was not re- 
deemed. In the year 1808-9, Col. Munro’s es- 
timate was attempted to be realized ; but, in 
the following year, so signal was the failure, 
that the actual collections arc computed to 
have fallen short of Col. Munro’s standard by 
from two, to two and a half, lacs of Pagodas.* 

The official records also apprize us that 
this disposition, on the part of the provincial 
authorities, is often accompanied by “ an ill- 
“ judged, but not unnatural solicitude to re- 
“ present the districts (under their charge) in 
“ the most favourable state possible.” That 
this is natural |^nough, no one can doubt ; but 
its. dangerous tendency is equally manifest. 
It induces persons to postpone the communi- 
cation of untoward events, the evil of which 
may be greatly aggravated by delay ; some* 

* Vide, Vol. /. p. 491 — 494 . It may be added, that 
Col. Munro himself never collected 18 lacs of Pagodas from 
the ceded districts. His highest collections in 1804-5 were 
1 787,081 Pagodas, (714,8321.) whilst the average coUections 
for the whole period of his management were only 1,494,271 
Pags. (697,708t) 
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times to the suppression of important in- 
formation ; and sometimes to actual misre- 
presentation of facts. No provision exists, 
or perhaps can be devised, to guard revenue 
boards, and governments, at a great*distance 
from the scene, againtft being misled by the 
operation of propensities which may thus be 
said to arise out of the very laws and frailties 
of our common Mature. The authorities at 
the presidencjl^nst depend, in all cases, on 
the officfial reports of th^r provincial officers ; 
except where error, inexperience, or misre- 
presentation, may be too obvious to be con- 
cealed. 

Mark, then, the immediate consequence. 
Those who patronize, or favour, the sys- 
tem, have a natural interest in its success. 
Schemes of taxation are enforced which prove, 
ih operation, utterly subversive of the hopes 
and industry, on which prospl^rity can alone 
be founded. In the famed Ryotwar settle- 
ment, for example, we have seen interference 
with the ^affairs and pursuits of every indivi- 
dual, tantamount in evil to domiciliary visits ; 
that fields were allotted to each Ryot, which he 
was compelled to cultivate, or for which, at all 
events, he had to pay the full rent ; that in 
every yeaf the state of his cultivation, and cir- 
cumstances, was enquired into, with a view to 
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assessment ; tliat remissions were not allowed, 
except in cases of .great and notorious cala- 
mity ; that if the crop fell short, even of the 
seed sown, still the full revenue was demand- 
ed; and tf, after the severest scrutiny into his 
affairs, including distraints, he was found un- 
able to pay, a more fortunate neighbour was 
called upon to make good the deficiency. If 
the Ryot, overwhelmed by difficulty, abscond- 
ed, he was pursued, seized and* brought back 
to his unprofitable task. Although these 
principles may not be so distinctly avowed in 
the other, as in Ryotwary settlements, the 
practice is nevertheless the same. The 
Jumma of a province being fixed, the collector 
is naturally anxious to realize it in toto, to 
establish his credit with Government, and 
the Revenue Board. The Tehsildar knows 
that if he is backward in the realization of 
his portion, he is liable, not only to the anger 
of the collector, but to loss of place. The 
same feeling pervades all the inferior col- 
lectors. Per fas aut nefas the revenue is ac- 
cordingly collected; and when defaulters can- 
not pay, it is taken from those who can. 
Under these circumstances, it may not unfre- 
quently happen, that a people long accus- 
tomed to tlie keenest oppression, will be com- 
paratively tranquil and contented under the 
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a dminis tration of a patient and considerate 
collector, and that encreased cultivation, with 
encrease of the people, will he extended to 
waste lands ; but, however delusive and flat- 
tering this may be to the mind of •the col- 
lector, it proves nothing in favour of the 
system. The principles of the system remain 
unchanged. The only advantage to the Ryots 
consists in the difierence between a concilia- 
tory collector, and a severe, a negligent, or an 
ignoraift one. A bad collector, following a 
good one, will do ten times more harm than 
his predecessor had done good. The system 
itself is thickly sown with the seeds of pure 
evil ; and universar poverty, and demoraliz- 
ation, are its bitter fruits. 

Of the effect of the system in stimulating 
collectors to encrease, to its utmost stretch, 
the revenue committed to their charge, as 
well as to interfere with individual rights 
and pursuits, some instances are given in 
Vol. I.* and many more might be quoted. 
Another pxample is here added, because it is 
one of the most successful attempts of the 
kind on record ; and having been highly ap- 
proved by the higher authorities, may there- 
fore be considered as exhibiting the most fa- 
vourable view which can be given, in this re- 
spect, of a collector’s official labours. 


* Vide particularly, p. 388 to 404 . 
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lu the province of Biindelcund, which the 
reader will recollect was ceded to the Com- 
pany in 1805, ( Vol. I. p. 395 ) the same re- 
venue and ji^dicial arrangements were intro- 
duced as*into the other “ Ceded and conquered 
“ provinces.” The revenue was settled for 
triennial periods. The first of which termi- 
nated with 1808-9 ; the second period with 
1811-12 ; and the third period with 1814-15. 

Rupees.* £ sterling. 

The Jumma of the last year of the first • 

triennial period was . . . 2,501^331 or 312,666 

Ditto second ditto . . 2,902,846 „ 362,855 

And this last Jumma was continued 
throughout the third triennial pei|od ; 
but in 1815-16 the collector be- 
thought of an increase. In that 
year it was suddenly raised to . 3,695,090 „ 461,886 
A quinquennial, but annually increas- 
ing, settlement was then effected, 
giving an average for the whole pe- 
riod of per annum . 3,719,790 „ 464,724 

This, therefore, was an increase on the Jumma 
of 1814-15, or the second settlement, of 816,944 
Rupees (nearly 22 per cent) ; and oik the first 
settlement of 1,218,459 Rupees, or upwards 
of 32i per cent. At this time, it was distinctly 
acknowleged that the lands in Bundelcund 
were the private property of individuals. 

* The value of the Sicca Rupee in the Company’s accounts 
is 2s. 5rf,, its intrinsic value 2s. 0|rf. 
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Ask then the landed proprietors, of this 
country, what their feelings would be, if, after 
having their estates taxed on the principles of 
an Indian survey, that tax was suddenly to be 
raised 32 or 33 per cent. But these are deemed 
meritorious acts in India, when the tax is ex- 
pected to be quietly realised . W e accordingly 
find, in the instance of this quinquennial set- 
tlement, that although the Government were 
at first startled at the vast and sudden in- 
crease ef the Jumma; yet finding, as they 
observe, that the “ resources of the several 
“ estates were estimated* with care and skill, 
“ and the revenue on each allotted with due 
“ discrimination,” tfte settlement was con- 
firmed, the conduct of the collector highly ap- 
plauded, and recommended to the particular 
favour of the Court of Directors; who, in 
reply, re-echoed the eulogies of the local Go- 
vernment, and expressed their great satisfac- 
tion at this acceptable addition to their annual 
receipts-t 

Now there are only three inferences which 
can be drawn from the preceding fact. 

Eitlier this increase of revenue (i/ it ever 
was realized), must have absorbed the little 

* The reader will observe that this arrangement was like all 
others, founded on an estimate of resourees. 

t Beng. Rev. Sel. Vol. III. p. 473 — 484. 
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surplus which remained, from a previously 
oppressive tax, to .the landed proprietors of 
the district. 

Or, if the country were fully taxed before, 
'‘it may have been the portion which Mussul- 
man, or Mahratta, tax gatherers had, as usual, 
secretly reserved for their own benefit, and 
which our own native ofiicers had not yet ap- 
propriated. 

Or finally, if from mistaken confidence in 
our forbearance, the inhabitants had been in- 
duced to extend their cultivation, it may have 
been the surplus produce of this increase. 

It is obvious that this additional revenue 
could only be derived fimm one, or other, of 
these resources ; perhaps from all ; but all 
are equally fatal to improvement. Their ten- 
dency is either to reduce landed proprietors, 
as under the Mussulman regime, to the con- 
dition of cultivating Ryots on their own es- 
tates ; or effectually to bar agricultural ad- 
venture; for who woidd incut extra labour 
and risk, to have the profits of his enterprize 
engrossed by another? 

Other injuries arise from the vague and un- 
certain data on which these settlements are 
made, and their peculiar tendency to constant 
increase. A village, as it is called, is either a 
common property, or it is divided into several 
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separate estates, A principal proprietor or 
head man, as Zemindar, or as he is commonly 
denominated Malguzar,* is put forward by the 
other owners to negotiate with the collector. 
An aggregate annual sum of revenue is fixed 
with the Malguzar for the whole village ; and 
the owners left to regulate among themselves 
the quotas of each. Some are slothful, and 
allow portions of their estates to run waste ; 
others are industrious, and extend their culti- 
vation. • The difficulties of duly allotting 
specific portions of revenue to each are some- 
times insuperable, and become a fruitful 
source of quarrel. The mode by which the 
deficiencies of defaulting Ryots are made 
good, namely, by a new contribution from the 
rest, is another source of animosity and dis- 
turbance ; and these causes lead to the most 
destructive feuds, to affrays, and sometimes 
to murders. The settlement being effected 
with one principal person, the whole village is 
considered by 4he collector as one estate. In 
the event of arrears of revenue, which, from its 
heavy amoimt, too frequently occur, the whole 
estate or villf^e is brought to sale by the col- 
lector, or privately mortgaged to liquidate the 


* Malguzar — ■ A landholder who pays^revenue to Gfovern- 
ment, whether as proprietor. Zemindar, farmer, or tenant. 
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arrear ; so that for ttie misconduct, or unavoid- 
able failure, of a few, idl the other owners, 
however industrious, or respectable, are ab- 
solutely ousted of their property. When the 
"liead mao, or IVlalguzar, raises money on mort- 
gage for the liquidation of arrears, the estates 
often fall into the hands of our own native 
officers, who soon contrive to convert the 
mortgage into a fee-simple. In this way 
the Serishtadar of the Court of Justice, pos- 
sessed himself of estates in Bundelcund, of 
the annual revenue vj4ue of 70 to 80 thou- 
sand Rupees (10,000/.) Another officer of 
the Court obtained estates to the value of 
24,872 Rupees (3109/.) ^ and others tb the 
value of ,'•37,453 Rupees '(4681/.) per annum. 
In some instances the Zemindarj or Malguzar, 
himself falls purposely in arrears, that the 
whole estate may be sold, which he then 
purchases at the sale. The whole estate 
thus becomes his own, is registered in his 
name, and the other owners actually re- 
duced to the condition of mere tenants at 
will. Meanwhile the collector is probably 
unaware of the individual rights which are 
thus sacrificed. His mind is chiefly bent on 
the punctual realization or “ improvement” 
of tlie fevenue ; and the grossest injustice is 
thus often cofnmitted under cover, nay .ge- 
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nerally under a self-conviction, of zeal to pro- 
mote the public interests. . 

Whether this particular “ improvement” 
continued*to be realized in futurp years from 
the province of Bun'delcund, or whether it 
was followed by the usual consequence, before 
adverted to, {page 134 ,) of ^Subsequent la- 
mentable defalcations, and popular distress, 
the printed records do hot inform us ; but the 
instances on record of hasty attempts* at “ im- 
“ proveriient,” and sid)sequent fallings off, 
are numerous. In other parts of the “ ceded 
and conquered provinces,” we have some re- 
markable examples. Quinquennial settle- 
ments,* it will be recollected' {Vol. I. p. 401 .) 
prevailed in these parts. In the settlement 
of' 1813-14 to 1817-18, a large encrease of 
Jumma was reported as having been effected 
in Rohilcund, Bareilly, and Shahjehanpore ; 
on which the Bengal Government, and the 
Court of Directors, expressed, as in the case 
of Bundelcundf' great satisfaction. But be- 
fore the Cpurt’s exultations could be received 
in India, the brilliant prospect had vanished. 
For the last two years of the quinquennial 
lease, the Bengal Government found that it 
was impracticable to maintain the full assess- 
ment. Owing to the progressive enhance- 
ment of demand, the balances of revenue 

VOL. It. L 
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were progressively encreasing, and the re- 
ceipts diminishin g.. The Bengal Government 
were therefore obliged to relinquish the en- 
^ hanced or prpgressive assessment, expressing 
at the same time their apprehension that fur- 
ther reductions must be submitted to. 

But a still more lamentable consequence 
resulted in these collectorships. It is offici- 
ally certified that owners of estates the an- 
wml Jumma of which amounted to 1 , 500,000 
Rupees, ( 187 , 500 /.) had, in despair, cd>andoned 
their property from utter inability to pay the 

OVER ASSESSMENT. 

A more cruel case of destitution can hardly 
be imagined. Hundreds, nay thousands, of 
landed proprietors, in different parts, are 
thus driven, by the overstrained zeal of as- 
piring collectors, to relinquish patrimonies 
which, in many instances, are more cherished 
by the possessors than life itself. Conse- 
quence, rank (for the meanest societies have 
their distinctions), official power, independ- 
ence, and even the ordinary means pf support, 
are sacrificed to an all-devouring Moloch, 
clothed in the garb of public revenue. But 
the misery of the suffering landlord, who lives 
to witness the arbitrary transfer of his heredi- 
tary rights, his place and .power to another — 
to feel all the injustice of the act — to bear in 
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silence the consciousness of its being wholly 
undeserved — and to hear the daily lament- 
ations of a family around him, whose wants he 
may no longer be enabled to relieve — is still 
not the fullest extent of the calamity uidicted. 
If the recusing proprietor be, as is generally 
the case, a Malguzar, or head man put for- 
ward as the representative of a village com- 
munity, or of copartners in a joint estate, 
his place is supplied by a stranger — a merci- 
less farmer, perhaps, of the public revenue, 
— who has no feeling for any one connected 
with the estate, and whose only chance of 
continuance in office, or of benefit to himself, 
lies in* indiscriminate extortion. Extraordi- 
nary contributions are accordingly forced out 
of the joint owners, whose poverty compels 
them in turn to have recourse to the Ryots. 
Bnt the Ryots have already supplied their 
last farthing to the exigencies of the state. 
According to a common saying of their own, 
“ their skins only are left to them.” And 
thus by gradation, from rank to rank, the op- 
pression descends in all its force through 
every branch of the community ; for the re- 
venue must, if possible, be realized ; and 
attempts to enforce it are seldom, if ever, re- 
linquished, until starvation, universal dis- 
tress, and irrecoverable defalcations, proclaim 

L 2 
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the dream of “ improvement" to be mere delu- 
sion.* 


The remarks of the Court of Directors on the transac- 
tions in Rohilciind, Bareilly, and Shahjehanpore, are very 
judicious, on which account I here subjoin them. The reader 
will also perceive in these remarks the spirit by which the 
revenue authorities in India are incited to the attempts so 
frequently made to augment the public Jumma — in other 
words, the effect naturally and necessarib’ produced on ..^in 
by a system which it is not merely their interes^, but made 
their prescribed and bounden duty, to carry into full execu- 
tion. 

Extract Revenue Letter to Bengal^ dated August^ 18*21. 

“We confess that the hopes raised by your preceding dis- 
“ patches have not suffered the disappointment produced by 
“ the present intelligence without occasioning to us consi- 
“ derable uneasiness. Upon the quinquennial settlement of 
“ Rohilcund (1813 — 14 to 1817—18), we were induced by 

your representations to express our satisfaction at the ex- 
“ pectatiqn which appeared justly to be entertained of an 
“ encreasing revenue; and in replying to your subsequent 
“ letter, 31st January, 1815, in our dispatch of the 2nd April, 
“ 1817, we had occasion, remarking on the quinquennial 
“ settlement of Bareilly and Shahjehanpore, to express si- 
“ milar satisfaction at the amount and stability of that settle- 
“ ment. 

“ Before we had time to express our exultation at those 
“ flattering prospects, you '^ad received accounts which en- 
“ tirely subverted the representation on which it was founded. 
“ In their letter, dated 24th February, 1817, the Board of 
“ Commissioners had informed you, that in consequence of 
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the progressive enhancement of the demand, the balances 
“ were progressively encreased, and the receipts were dimi- 
“ nished, so as to induce the Government, at the suggestion 
of the Board, to authorize the relinquishment in Bareilly 
and Shahjehanpore of the progressive assessm^t beyond 
“ the demand of the year 1815 — 16. 

“ It is not till the 4th July, 1817, that you inform us that 
“ it had not been found practicable to maintain the full as- 
“ sessment for the years 1816 — 17 and 1817 — 18 ; and you 
furthtr intimated, that it might be found necessary, in 
' ca ti the arrangements connected with Re- 

^ ^ . uf 1 16, to make even further reduction. 

Von ik‘ jd State, as an apology for the failure in your 
oxpeclatioiis, that the Zemindars had doubtless, in some 
oases, agreed to the enhanced demand, either in ignorance 
of the A capabilities of their estates, or in the prospect of 
enlarged culture, which their poverty, and the circumstances 
“ of the seasc. "sappointed. 

“ The paragraphs of your letter, dated 29th October, 1817, 
“ arc wholly employed in directing our attention to the se- 
“ veral topics of a minute, recorded by the acting junior 
“ ifiember of the Board of Commissioners, Mr. Trant, on the 
“ revenue affairs of Rohilcund, which had been recently placed 
“ ’er his charge. ► 

'i ..e part of the minute of Mr. Trant relates to the 
stai.c of the Jumma. The present Jumma of Moradabad (part 
“ of Rohilcunj^) is Rs. 2,778,440. The highest Jumma of 
“ the last settlement was Rs. 2,507,605. The present as- 
“ sessment, he affirms, is not too high ; yet he says that the 
“ ‘ Jumma of estates resigned (that w, which their owners 
“ ‘ have relinquished rather tha^ undertake to pay this as- 
“ ‘ sessment) amounts to near six lacs (600,000/.), or more 
“ ‘ than one fifth of the whole,' None but very vague 
‘‘ grounds s^re stated for Mr. Trant’s opinion that the 
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“ Jumma is not too high. He confesses that the advanced 
“ state of the season when he entered the Moradabad dis- 
“ trict, prevented his making as much personal survey as he 
‘‘ could have wished. He then gives, as the only remaining 
** grounds^ the inquiries which he had made, and the opinion 
of Mr. Lloyd, that the district would bear a Jumma of 32 
“ or 33 lacs. But when we find, as by the instance of 
“ Bareilly just mentioned, that even such a man as Mr. Deane 
is liable, when proceeding on those general indefinite 
‘‘ grounds, to the error of excessive estimates, we cannot but 
‘‘ lay a much greater stress upon the positive fact, that so 
“ great a portion of the whole landed property has been 
“ relinquished, than appears to have been laid by Mr. Tram. 
‘‘ The resignations in 'Bareilly are on a similar scale, 
“ amounting to near Jive lacs (500,000/.) of Rupees. In 
“ Shahjehanpore, the proportion of estates resigned appears 
‘Wo be much the same as in Bareilly, and for the same 
“ reasons. 

“ Mr. Trarit allows, nevertheless, that some estates (and 
“ this he says is unavoidable) have been over-assessed ; and 
“ we perceive that you have carried somewhat higher than he 
“ has done, the opinion of over-assessment. Mr. Trant ad- 
“ duces a number of reasons for the propensity of the col- 
“ lectors to raise the assessment too high. He calls it the 
“ ‘ over-zeal of the collectors, which however laudable in one 
“ ‘ point of view, is sometimes very prejudicial in another. 
“ ‘ It has long (fie says) been determined, that the Putwary 
“ ‘ account^, which are, in fact, ihe landholder’s own, are 
“ ‘ not generally worthy of credit. In point of fact, they are 
“ ‘ very little attended to by most^ collectors in forming a 
‘ settlement. The collector, then, must seek his information 
“ ‘ from the Canongoes, and frofh "^persons and officlirs of 
“ ‘ government, who either h^ve, of pretend to have, a know- 
“ ‘ l^ge of estates. An active collector will make a personal 
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<< < survey of many estates, and thus verify the information 
“ * which he receives ; but a man of the greatest activity 
“ ‘ cannot survey a whole district within the time allowed for 
“ ‘ settlement. Persons who furnish information are some- 
“ ‘ times actuated by improper motives (^ueh as enmity to a 
“ ‘ landholder, or a desire to appear useful), andT deliver an 
“ ‘ exaggerated statement of the produce. In this case, a 
“ ‘ collector with the best intentions may assess the Jumma 
' too high, and the landholder having no option but an 
< agreement to terms, which he knows are disadvantageous, 
^ or the total relinquishment of his estate, sometimes enters 
“ ‘ into engagements which he is sensible he cannot fulfil.’ 
“ These ai?i strong reasons for attending carefully to such 
** important facts as extensive resignations of lands, and 
“ for cautiously adopting the opinions formed by collectors. 

“We cannot but regard the evidence involved in resigna- 
“ tions to the extent of one-fifth of the lands, as deserving 
“ more attention than it has received either from Mr. Trant, 
“ or from you. He adduces a few considerations to dimi- 
“ nish the force of that evidence — considerations which have 
“ made upon you a greater impression than they were, we 
“-think, entitled to make. He says, ‘ I have no doubt that 
“ ‘ by far the greater number of the landholders who have re- 
“ ‘ signed their estates^ have done so, not because they were 
“ ‘ over-assessed, but because they hope to effect a reduction 
“ ‘ of the assessment.’ We can hardly entertain this view 
“ of the causes of these resignations, or think it probable that 
“ men woulcf choose to put themselves in absolute want, 
“ rather than fetain an estate which, according fo Mr. Trant, 
“ is still a valuable* possession. It is stated by Mr. Trant 
“ that, by some of the Ze^iindars in Bareilly who had resigned 
“ to^the extent of 500,000 Rs., lands have been taken back 
“ to the amount of 80,000 Rs.^ that is, somewhat less than 
“ one-sixth ; and from this you infer that the resignations 



“ generally are not caused by over-assessment, but a desire to 
“ effect unnecessary reduction. There is, however, another 
“ inference from the non-perseverance in a few resignations, 
“ which cannot be regarded as much less probably, — viz. that 
“ men who are starving will take back estates on any terms, 
“ when th^ are sure of one, and more than one, year’s pos- 
“ session, with the prospect at worst of accumulating ar- 
“ rears, and of losing the estate by sale at the end of that 
“ period ; that is, of being in no worse condition after some 
“ years’ enjoyment than that in which they are already 
“ plunged by the resignation. We have directed your atten- 
“ tion to these considerations, because there is in Mr. Trant's 
“ report, appearance of a desire to remove the Smspicion of 
“ over-assessment, considerably, we think, beyond the evidence 
“ which he has adduced ; and because you appear to us to 
“ have participated not a little in his feelings. You will ob- 
serve that we do not conclude beyond the extent which 
‘‘ you have admitted, that the misfortune of over-assessment 
“ has taken place, and of course we are desirous that the 
“ dues of government should always be fully realized ; but 
** wc are convinced, and we cannot express that conviction 
“ mure strongly than it has been expressed by you, that 
“ nothing is less our interest, even in a financial point of 
“ view, than over-assessment,^ as the Exhaustion of the peo- 
“ pie for a few years produces an inability for many years, 
“ to pay the Jumma, which previous to that oppression it 
“ would have been easy for them to pay. It is good policy, 
therefore, as well as justice and humanity, V) err on the 
“ side of moderation rather than that of^exaction.”-— Beng. 
Rev. Sd. Vol. III. p. 448 — 50 . ^ 



SECTION VII. 


Subject continued — Public sales of estates fo liquidate arrears of Revenue. 

Fraudulent tiansfers Abuses in the Revenue administration enu 

merated iik the preamble to Reg.l of 1821. Remarks thereon. 

But the loss of property from compulsory 
relinquishment is still not the whole extent 
of the injurious effects of the system here 
to be deplored. Property to a vast amount 
seems also to have been sacrificed through 
the medium of public sales for arrears of re- 
venue, itod by fraudulent transfers effected 
under the influence, or with the connivance, of 
native public officers attached to the revenue, 
and judicial, departments. The iniquity of 
these transactions having forcibly struck tlie 
benevolent mind of Lord Hastings, a Regula- 
tion was passed, in his government, entitled 
Reg. I. of 1821, for the investigation and de- 
cision of certain claims to recover possession 
of land illegally or wrongfully disposed of by 
public sale ; or lost through private transfers 
effected by undue influence ; and for the cor- 
rection of^the errors, or omissions, of the pro- 
ceedings adopted by the revenue officers in 
regard to the'^ecord and recognition of pro- 
prietary rights, and the ascertainment of the 
tenures, interests, and priviljeges, of the agri- 
cultural community. 

The object of this Regulation, was to restort 
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the wrongful sales, and fraudulent transfers, 
above adverted to, to their original lawful pro- 
prietors. But the extent of injury, injustice, 
and oppression, inflicted by the operation of 
this particular part of our system, cannot be 
so well described as in the words of the Re- 
gulation itself, the preamble of which I here 
subjoin, in the conviction that the series of 
atrocities it enumerates could not be credited 
in this country, unless they were at once un- 
answerably and officially authenticated. The 
preamble is as follows ; — 

“ It has appeared, that in the first seven or 
“ eight years after the acquisition of the Ceded 
“ provinces by the British Government, tllie na- 
“ tive officers of Government, their relations 
“ connections, and dependants, taking ad- 
“ vantage of the novelty of the British rule, 
“ of the weakness and ignorance of the peo- 
“ pie, and in some cases of the culpable su- 
“ pineness and misconduct of the European 
“ functionaries, under whose authority they 
“ were employed, contrived by fraudulent 
“ and iniquitous practices to acquire very ex- 
“ tensive estates in several of the provinces 
“ in question, more especially in Allahabad, 
“ Cawnpore, and Goruckpore, thus wroi%- 
“ fully depriving of their just righte a great 
“ ni}||^§|^of the ancient landholders, and re- 
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“ ducing them and their numerous dependants 
“ to ruin and misery. These abuses have 
“ been cjiiefly practised through the perver- 
“ sion, to the purposes of chicanery and fraud, 
“ of the rules enacted for the collection of the 
“ government revenue, ihore especially the 
“ provisions relating to the public sale of land 
“ for arrears-. Under cover of these rules, but 
“ contrary to the true intent and meaning of 
“ the law, by which (though a considerable 
'• discretion was left to the revenue autho- 
“ rities) the measure of a public sale was 
“ principally designed for cases of embezzle- 
“ ment, contumacy, or fraud, many estates 
“ were sold from which no balance (or a very 
“ trifling balance) was due, or on which the 
“ arrear accrued without any embezzlement, 
“ or wilful default, on the part of the Sudder 
“ Malguzar, and others were disposed of with- 
“ out an observance of the prescribed forms. 
“ In several instances, too, a recourse was 
“ had to the measure of public sale, without 
“ any proper ascertainment of the liability of 
“ the proprietors, or the fact of their being 
“ under direct engagements to Government. 
“ Thus some, estates would appear to have 
‘^been brought to sale for arrears, although 
“ the parties responsible to Govemnaent for 
“ the revenue held, only a very liihited in- 
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“ terest in the Mehal* sold, or were persons 
“ possessing no fixed right of property therein, 
“ who had been recorded as proprietors and 
“ admitted to engagements on the faith of 
“ fraudultent and abusive statements ; and 
“ some appear to have been sold, of which 
“ the Tehsildars had themselves retained the 
“ immediate management, the ostensible Mal- 
“ guzars being creatures of their own, or names 
“ purely fictitious being entered on the records. 
“ Under such circumstances sales were often 
“ eftected through the misrepresentations of 
“ the Tehsildars, made in collusion with the 
“ recorded Malguzars, for the purpose of ac- 
“ quiring, for one or other of the parties, an 
“ ostensible title to the property by purchase 
“ at public sale. In like manner there is rea- 
“ son to believe, that persons erroneously re- 
“ corded as the sole proprietors of Mehals, 
“ in which they possessed either nO fixed pro- 
“ perty or a very limited interest, have in se- 
“ veral instances been induced fraudulently 
“ to execute deeds of sale in* favor pf public 
officers of Government, their relations or 
“ dependants, purporting to- convey the ex- 
“ elusive property of the lands comprised^in 
“ the Mehal, for which they were un^r 

P- 
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* Lands yielding revenue. 
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engagements, and that on the faith of such 
“ deeds, the purchasers have been recorded 
“ as the sole proprietors thereof. In almost 
“ all these cases, the purchasere whether by 
“ public or private sale, taking an illicit ad- 
“ vantage of the ignorance of the village 
“ occupants, and of their unacquaintance 
“ with the Regulations and the forms of 
“ judicial practice, have effected an extensive 
“ usurpation of private rights, and the con- 
“ sequent annihilation of institutions by which 
“ the village communities have immemorially 
“ been regulated. There is reason to believe, 
“ that the same evils have very generally 
“ occurred in all cases of sale for the recovery 
“ of arrears, even where the transfer of the 
“ estate, held by the alleged defaulter, was 
“ legal and valid, the purchasers having 
“ usually claimed to possess the whole of the 
“ lands comprized in the Mehal sold, with- 
“ out being subject to any of the restrictions 
“ and conditions arising out of private rights 
“ which .|ittached to the estate of the defaul- 
“ ter, and having frequently succeeded in 
‘^establishing such claims to an extent not 
“^jvarranted by law. Thus in almost every 
“mehal sold in liquidation of arrears of 
“ revenue, many village Zemindars, Puttee- 



“ dare, and other proprietors, though in no 
“ degree parties to the engagement of the 
“ defaulting Malguzar, and holding under 
“ tenures of such a nature as not to be aft’ect- 
“ ed by the sale of the estate possessed by 
“ such defaulter, further than that by such 
“ sale the obligations of the under tenants 
“ towards the defaulter are transferred to the 
“ purchaser, have been deprived of their just 
“ rights, and either ousted from the lands or 
“ reduced to the condition of tenants^at will, 
“ There is further reason to believe, that in- 
“ dependency of cases of abusive alienation, 
“ the village Maliks and others have in many 
“ cases sustained serious injury through the 
“ insufficiency of the inquiries instituted by 
“ the revenue officers in regard to the tenures 
“ by which land, and the rights connected 
“ with land are held, and from the errors and 
“ defectSj of the puhlic records ^ relating to 
“ such matters. That in conseduence of such 
“ errors and defects many persons^usCy en- 
“ titled to engage in chief for the revenue of 
“ the lands occupied by them, have been ex- 
“ eluded from engagements in fevoiir of per- 
“ sons erroneously recorde4, as proprietors ; 
“ and that the red nature and extent of the 
“ intei^ts tl^tually possessed hy different in- 
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“ dividuals, and classes being ill ascertained 
“ and defined, great facilities have been af- 
“ forded to chicanery and fraud, which have 
“ led, and are likely stilly further to lead, to 
“ consequences greatly injurious to "indivi- 
‘f duals, and seriously affecting the peace and 
“ good order of the country. The persons 
“ who have suffered by the afdresaid abuses 
“ are, for the mo^t part, poor and ignorant 
“ men, unaccustomed .ujider thi former go- 
“ vernment to any regular system of law, 
“ little acquainted with the principles of the 
“ British code, or the regular forihs* of British 
“ judicial proceedfhgs, incapable of availing 
“ themselves of the protection it was designed 
“ to afford, and possessing not the means of 
“ securing the aid of individuals Ijetter in- 
“ formed ; ' while thdse opposed to them are, 
“ for the most part, men of wealth and power, 
“ who acquired their possessions through the 
“ influence of official station, and by an 
“ abusive e^^cise of the authority vested in 
“ them as officers of government, whp are 
“ well acquainted with all the fbrms of law 
“ as administered in our. Courts, and who pos- 
“ sess ample me^hs gf securing the retainers 
“ of the Adawlut in their service. These, 
“ indeed, are ithepselves generally supposed 
“ to be much interested in maintaining, the 
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“ sales ip qu^tioU, and in supporting all the 
“ cla^s of j^e purchasers, and the Sadder 
“ Malgu^arsv »,Moj;eover, in ap svpts brought 
“ .to anndl scales ^ade for the recovery of 
“ arre^ao^^^enhe, the collector, on the part 
“ of go|emment, must be made one of the 
“ defendants, in the case along with the pur- 
“ chaser, and^various other forms must be ob- 
“ served which are likelj^to defeat the just 
“ claims of tfie ousted proprietors. Theprose- 
“ cution, too, in the ordinary course of regular 
“ suits in the Adawlut, necessarily involves 
“ considerable delay and^expense ; requiring, 
“ besides a long attendance at the Court, the 
“ payment of various fees, ihe employment 
“ of Vakeels,^and other expehces which would 
“ alone operate greatly to prevent the com- 
“ plainants in question *from seeking redress 
“ in that manner, even if the cases were such 
“ as to admit of easy decision ^ the regular 
“ tribunals. But the investigation of the 
“ abusive alienations and usurp^ons ip ques- 
“ tiosrwill apparently require a thorough re- 
“ search inh& voluminous and. complicated re- 
“ venue ^accounts, minute lo(|aI inquiries, and 
“ a fred ^nd constant ^coiqmimication with 
“ the parties concembd, an^ ^th the local 
and an active inquiry into all the 
“ circtimstances of the transactions without 



“ reference lo the mere sid.teil by the 

** plaintiffs, such bs thef vdnglltftutlisti of the 
** established courts would n^^dmit of their 
“ pursuing. Bisides, the exihtir^ rl^gi^ations 
“ do not vest the civil courts wi^ exten- 
“ hive a discretion in the ^justment of doubt- 
“ fill claims, and in the relief of parties suf- 
“ fering hardships, as the cases in question 
“ appear to demand. Further, ,the regula- 
“ tio^s applicable to the provinces in ques- 
“ tion, having been necessarily founded on 
“ incomplete information, are in many re- 
“ spects defective ^ so that seveihl points 
“ requiring a distinct declaration of the views 
“ and intentions legislature, reHitive to 

“ the prl^leges, designed to be vested by a 
“ settlement in the Sqdder Malguzar,* or con- 
“ veyed to thV purchaser by a public sale, as 
“ well as in regard to the extent of the autho- 
“ rity vested^ the revenue officers in de- 
“• ciding on ^e^mode in which the public 
“ revenue is to b6 'managed Uf collected, still 
“ remain 4;o be settled, and cannot yW: be 
“ settled by a, general legislative enactment 
“ without risk 0 ^ error. The proceedings of 
“ the establisSed courtS^must necessa^ly par- 


• Head farmer, 'ofl^^proplietdr, or representative ^ p«>- 
prietors, of a jolht estate. Vtde pages 143 and 1B6. 
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“ take of any defects belonging to the law 
“ vhi'ch isvtli^ir duty to administer; and 
“it' would be * obviously, inconsistent with 
“ every ^und principle to grant a general 
“ discretiou'fcto those courts to deviate from 
“ the* law on indivmual views of expediency 
“ or justice. The established courts con- 
“ sequently are not so constituted as to pro- 
“ vide an adequate remedy for the evils above 
“ specified, which can be completely cor- 
“ rected only by a tribunal exercising a larger 
“ discretion, arid acting in more immediate 
“ communication with the government, than 
“ could with propriety be allowed in the case 
“ of th<^ courts established, for the general ad- 
“ ministration of civil justice. Even, too, if 
“ these courts were so constituted as adequate- 
“ ly to provide for the trial and decision of the 
“ cases in question^ yet the duty could not 
“ be completed by them for ^ong period of 
“ time without an entire interruption of their 
“ ordinary functions ; while the parties injured 
“■ aii^equally incapable of supporting the ex- 
“ pense of protracted litigation in the Adawlut, 
“ tusd 4>f defending themselves in that course 
“ of proceeding agaii^t the’ arts and intrigues 
“ oftheir powerful adversaries. « Inconsidera- 
“;tioi| of |Ke abov^ circunTslances, it has apt 
“ peared to the Goyernor*General in Council 
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“to be essentially necessary to the ends of 
“ justic#that a special commission with large 
“ discretionary powers, and with full autho- 
“ rity to regulate its proceedings>according to 
“ the exigencies of the cases brought before 
“ it, should be constitutecT for the purpose of 
“ investigating the cases above described, of 
“ restoring to their just rights the Zemindars 
“ and other proprietors who have been wrong- 
“ fully dispossessed, of defining and fixing the 
“ real nature and extent of the interests and 
“ title conveyed to the ptirchasers in cases in 
“ which sales maybe upheld, of restoring pro- 
“ prietors whose estates may, in consequence 
“ of the errors in the'administration above no- 
“ ticed, have been transferred to another on 
“ account of a trifling balance, or for a trifling 
“ consideration, making due compensation to 
“ the present possessors^ of granting redress 
“ to persons may have lost the possession 
“ or managenvpnt of the estates without just 
“ cdlfte, under the operation pf a public sale, 
“ or through any act of a revenue ofiicer, oPWho 
“ may have been wrongfully excluded from en- 
“ gagements with government, and of making 
“ an equitable adjustmept of doubtful claims, 
“ including the W^linquii^ment upon due com- 
pehsation of rights acquired or held under 
“ the 8tricfil>peration of the law by means in- 

M 2 
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“ consistent with equity and justice, or involv- 
“ ing excessive hardships to the sufl^ers.” 

From this preamble, two conclusions are ob- 
vious, as to the effects of gur Indian financial 
system. First, it proves the utter inefficiency 
of our institutions, revenue and judicial, to pro- 
tect property and private rights ; and gives the 
reasons of th'e local authorities, and servants 
abroad, for vesting judicial powers in the hands 
of revenue servants. And, secondly, it es- 
tablishes the fact of facilities being afforded 
for the commission of frauds, amounting to vir- 
tual confiscations of property, by the public 
officers of Government, to an extent of atrocity 
which, without the certificate of the highest 
official authority, could scarcely be credited. 
This regulation was accordingly enacted, con- 
stituting a Board of Commissioners, denomi- 
nated “ Mofussil Copmission,” to inquire into, 
and redress, the evils above defcribed. From . 
the decisions of the Mofussil Commission^; an 
app|^l lies to a superior tribunal, d ^w mi- 
nated “ Sudder Commission and w^^the 
Sudder Commission, in certain cases, to thd 
Eling in Council. Thg bOnevolence of the 
intention is manifest in this, as ^n Various 
other acts, and docun||ieints, of Lord Hastings’ 
government ; but it may be questiontiC^ow 
far it Mras either just, or politic, ^ re-dishirb 



proprietary rights, and possessions, which our 
own la^, for a series of years, had in many 
instances created, in others sanctioned, and 
in all recognized. The original, robbers (for 
they deserve no better name) may have ap- 
propriated the lands above described in utter 
contempt of the undeniable rights of lawful 
proprietors; but if it be an axiom of civil 
jurisprudence, that the injustice of the origi- 
nal appropriation does not affect the justice 
of the tenure, provided that it has been sanc- 
tioned by the state, or permitted to acquire 
the qualities of security and transference, it 
may be apprehended that this Regulation, 
however benevolently intended, is more likely, 
in its operation, to be considered another act 
of arbitrary power, rather than of retributive 
justice — in other words, an attempt to re- 
medy one system of con:^cations by actually 
legalizing another. It is wue that the Bengal 
GoTCrnment proposed, and even ordered, ^th$t 
conc Mln sation should, in all these cases, be 
party disseised, proportion^ to 
llie v^ue of his interest in the property re- 
sume^. But who, were the parties to settle 
and adjudge compensation ? Persons who 
neither knew, nor ev<|^ can know, the real 
valae^f the property to be resumed; and 
who,... in a^ition-to th® errors of ignorance. 



may often find it impossible to satisfy its pos- 
sessors, by any thing like an equitaWe pecu- 
niary consideration, for the loss of what they 
are often more attached to than to life itself. 


SECTION VIII. 

Attempts of Government to encrease the public revenue by resuming rent- 
free lands, and lands supposed to be fraudulently alienated. Opinions 
of the Court of Directors thereon. Different view taken by tlie Bengal 
Government, and power«of deciding cases of this descjppticn vested in 
Revenue Collectors. 

But to return to the particular effects of 
this system in inducing augmentations of 
the public land revenue. The infectious rage 
of “improvement” is not confined to collec- 
tors, and revenue commissioners, alone. It 
sometimes takes a like hold of the higher 
authorities, notwithstanding their unqualified 
condemnation, on ot^er occasions, of the oper- 
ation of our fiscal system, and of its peculiar 
tendency to induce enhancement of demand. 

When the permanent settlement was Intro- 
duced into the Bengal provinces^ itmn^i be 
recollected that it was part of Lord Cornwal- 
lis’s plan to give up to the Zemindars all the 
waste or uncultivated lands appe^ining to 
their estates tax-free ; that it might encoqiage 
them to extend their cultivation, so as tl^eby 
to lighten the pressurefef adispropdrtionate im- 
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post, whicli the necessities of Grovernment, and 
the ordirs of the Courtof Directors, obliged 
him to lay on the cultivated parts. Of the 
extent or quality of these wastes it is quite 
true that nothing at the time was kitbwn ; but 
Lord Cornwallis avowedly despaired of ac- 
quiring accurate knowledge on this head ; and 
thought it better to give up these lands, with- 
out reserve, to the Zemindars, rather than to 
prosecute further useless and harassing en- 
quiries. " In process of time, more know- 
ledge was obtained of the vast extent, and 
even fertility, of these wastes ; and when it 
was also discovered that Zemindars were en- 
riching themselves, by causing their untaxed 
wastes to be extensively cultivated, it seems 
to have excited a notion tliat the Zemindars 
had got too good a bargain. Good or bad', 
however, the bargain had been made, and so 
binding were its terms* that both the Court 
of Directors, and the Bengal Government, 
wei^ fully sensible that, in justice and good 
fait^ Jt ought not to be disturbed. ^ 
Subsequent enquiries had moreover led to 
the discovery, or at all events to the belief, 
that lands, both cultivated and waste, were 
included* within the limits of particular es- 
tati^, without being accounted for to Go- 
vernment nt the tim#of the perpetual set- 



tlemeiit. Lands of thU description stre parti- 
cularly noticed in . Lord .dMoka’s^ Mipiite of 
Sept. 1815, under the denomination of Toufer 
or Toufeer lapds (VoL J.. p. 503 -) But if we 
were deoeived this occasion, we were our- 
selves willin i^p arties to the deception, by a 
voluntary grant of the estates in perpetuity, 
for a fixed sum, under avowed ignorance of 
their value, and of their specific contents. 

It will also he remembered that at the time of 
introducing the permanent settlement' (1783), 
lands of considerable extent were held free of 
revenue, and supposed to have been alienated 
under fraudulent grants. Some attempts were 
made at the time to ascertain the real merits 
of these alienations, but miscarried. They 
were afterwards renewed, for we find, that 
in 1815, commissioners had been appointed, 
in various parts, to investigate and resume 
illegal alienations, aird to assess such wastes^ 
as it could be ascertained were iiot included 
in the original allotment of estates in 1793. 
One of the commissioners, Mr. Sglmon, in 
the province of Baugulpoor, reports, in 1817, 
then difficulties by which he was surrounded. 
The Zemindars laid claim to the wastes, as 
being included in their assessed estates ; and 
so vague and inaccurate (he observes) 
the terms >of the Perip^ent Settlement, so 
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loose and improvident the manner in which it 
was pd:£i>rniedv imd the village registers afford- 
ing noinfonnatidd ,as>to the quantity of the land 
belonging to each, estate — ^what part was culti- 
vated, and what Vaste — or w^at were the re- 
spective boundaries of each — ^^ thotthe commis- 
sioner thought he had no alternative but to 
recommend to Government, that all lands, how- 
ever usurped, which had been taken possession 
of to any useful purpose, should be resigned to 
the Zemihdars ; whilst such’waste lands as re- 
mained, in every practical sense of the word, 
'uio^'cnpien, should be declared, by virtue of 
the ?ia}v»i.*t;dan law, the property of Govern- 
ni.e^t. ^>.,1 without further ceremony appro- 
priated ; unless the Zemindar could prove that 
the land in question was comprised in his 
estate at the time of the perpetual settlement. 
But it is an ascertained fact that there is not 
a foot of land, , in the long settled districts of 
India, that i# not the claimed, and probably 
the lawful, property of some individual, or of 
so’ue vill^e community ; and every Zemin- 
dar naturally concludes that his estate em- 
braces every portion of the land, ' whether 
cultivated or waste, that ever did belong to it. 
The proposition of th6 commissioner went 
therefore obviously to reverse the principles of 
equity : td^ pass judgpent, and to execute 
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it, not only before proof ^f»Wdog, ^bnt with- 
out even the forms of tiiidj ^)^lhen to throw 
on the aggrieved party^ tke^pniis of redressing 
himself; this, too, in a case where'his accuser 
had found insurmountable dSfiicultles, in the 
way of his own proceeding as a prosecutor. 
When this proposition was afterwards acted 
upon by the Bengal Government, and the deci- 
sion on these cases vested in the revenue autho- 
rities, subject to an appeal to the established 
courts of judicature, the Court of Directors very 
justly observed on it — “What you have done is 
“ to constitute yourselves, by your own act, de- 
“ fendants instead of plaintiffs ; and that, in 
“ each instance, preceded by the material cir- 
“ cumstance of the extra-judicial and arbi- 
“ trary dispossession of a man from a property 
“ which he had been accustomed to enjoy and 
“ regard as his own.” They also disapproved 
the measure on the grounds that a principle 
of Mahomedan law ought not to be applied to 
Hindoo property.* 

t Meanwhile considerable difficulties had 
been experienced in resuming, and assessing, 
free lands in, and bordering upon, the Sun- 
derbunds. The Zemindars, whose rights, or 
pretensions, had nev^ been questioned since 


4 * Beng. Rev. Sel. Vol. III. p. 105. 
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I7d3, kjid the unassessed lands 

'witi&otsit ne^sj^^eclarin^them to be included 
in the OS^ginal gi^iOt of> their estates, bnt re- 
fused to produce papers from \iihich evidence 
on the^id>ject could be drawn. Onbne occa- 
sion, three Purwanehs (grants) were produced, 
given by the collectors in 1792-3, which pur- 
ported to fix the Jumma in perpetuity for the 
land, both cultivated and waste; but in general 
the required documents were either withheld, or 
not in being. To ascertain the exact boundaries 
of estates was therefore not practicable ; and the 
commissioner(Mr. Scott) reported, that, without 
greater powers, his commission would only 
prove an useless expence, and had better be 
abolished. Mr. Scott shortly after resigned from 
ill health ; and was succeeded by another com- 
missioner, who had effected little, up to July, 
1818. Inquiries, however, were still prosecuted; 
but the Bengal Government, doubting, perhaps, 
the entire legality of their own proceedings, 
observe thereon, that they had now “ confined 
“ themselves to the mere assertion of the right 
“ of government to derive a revenue from the 
“ land, without touching on the more intri- 
“ cate question of property.” The operation 
of the measure was, nowever* pretty widely 
extended, as it embraced the provinces of 24 
Pergunnahs, Nuddea, Jessore, Dac^, Jelal- 
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porfe said Backergunge.* The Revenue |3osu:d 
recommended the resumed lands to be |isses- 
sed at half a Rupee per Beegah, but the Ben- 
gal Government thought this an inadequate 
rate, and that “ one Rupee per Beegah did 
“ not exceed the just amount o^'the public 
“ dues.” 

In like manner, the commissioner in Behar 
smdBenares, Mr. Deane, experienced the same 
difficulties as in other parts. He also reported 
the unassessed lands to be every where claim- 
ed as belonging to certain estates. The right, in 
these cases, became a question for the Courts of 
Judicature; but 70 suits in one district having 
been instituted in one year, and as many more 
about to be instituted, whilst two only were de- 
cided in the course of the year, it followed that 
decisioi^ could hardly be expected, on the 
whole, in less than half a century. Mr. Deane 
accordingly recommended the appointment of 
a separate court, and judge, for the trial of this 
particular class of causes. The Court of Di- 
rectors were disposed to approve this proposal, 
expressing at the same time their opinion, that 
a real judicial enquiry should, in all cases, 

7 - — -n 

• Reg. XXIII. of 1817. Vide Beng. Rev. Sel. Vol. Wl. 
p. 103 and IM ; and ib. Reg. VII. of 1822, p. 380. 




precede resumption ; * but the Bengal Govern- 
ment 4iad imbibed the favourite notion that 
the forms and delays of the Courts of Justice 
were ill calculated for the decision of revenue 
causes ; and that it would be much more con- 
ducive to the public interests (that is, to the 
realization of the public revenue) to place this 
branch of the judicial power in the hands of 
the collectors, — in other words — in perWps 
nine ca^es out of ten, to make the claimants 
judges in their own cause. 

Regulation II. of 1819 was accordingly 
passed, to modify the provisions contained in 
former regulations for resuming the revenue of 
lands held free of assessment under illegal or 
invalid tenures ; and to define the right of go- 
vernment to the revenue of lands not included 
widiin the limits of estates for which a settle- 
ment has been made. By this regulation, or 
law, the collector is himself to judge in the 
first instance of the cases of this description 


* The Court of Directors were also averse to .the resump- 
tion or assessment of lands in the Sunderbunds, when even a 
plausible claim to exemption could be set up by Zemindars, 
or Telookdars, on the faith permanent settlement; but 

wit^ a liberal allowance on this score, they anticipated that a 
large tract of uncultivated country would stilLjtemain at the 
disposal of Government.— Letter to Beng. 11th June, 1823. 
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requiring investigation. He is then to p^ceed 
in the enquiry with, or without, the concur- 
rence of the opposite party, to collect evidence, 
examine documents, &c.; and having com- 
pleted the enquiry, to transmit his proceedings, 
with his opinion thereon, to the Board of Reve- 
nue, who are to review the proceedings, and af- 
ter due notice to the parties, and receiving, if 
necessary, further evidence, to pass final judg- 
ment in the case. Against this judgment the 
aggrieved party may appeal to the Courts of 
Judicature, on giving security, in the interim, 
for the payment of the revenue, and instituting 
the suit within a limited number of days. 

The Regulation consists chiefly of the forms 
to be observed in prosecuting these enquiries. 
From the little knowledge acquired of the pre- 
cise nature of landed tenures, and the vi^e 
and unsatisfactory terms of the permanent set- 
tlement, there are no fixed rules or principles 
laid down by which the decision of the revenue 
authorities is to be guided. Minute inquiry 
is enjoined ; but much is left to the collector’s 
discretion, and natural sense of justice ; for 
the Revenue Board, far removed from the 
spot, must, in their ultimate decision, be main- 
ly guided by the collector’s proceedings; and 
unless we. can suppose the virtue of collecjtors 
in India to he far more perfect than in any o&er 
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part o|* the world— with their credit and fu- 
ture promotion greatly depending on the “im- 
“ provement”of the public revenue — ^with their 
time fully occupied in otlier revenue details — 
and with no land-marks, as it were, *to direct 
their steps through cases, many of them of 
labyrinthian intricacy,— it is impossible not to 
be persuaded, that many of their judgments 
will be either biassed, or hasty, or such, at 
least, as the land-holders themselves will deem 
a violation of the pledged faith of Govern- 
ment and of their own individual rights,* 

The Bengal Government, however, continued 
to be of opinion that it would not be advisable 


* The judge and magistrate of Moradabad having given an 
official opinion on this regulation, and his observations having 
attracted the particular notice of the Court of Dicectors, the 
same are subjoined, on account of their importance, in the 
following extract from the Court’s letter to Bengal of the 
11th June. 1823. 

We find in your consultations, dated 24 November, 1820, 
“ a paper by N. J. Halhed, judge and magistrate of Mora- 
‘‘ dabad, setting forth the insufficiency of the provisions made 
« by Regulation II. of 1819, for the purpose of resuming 
“ rent-free lands, and recontoending a course of proceed!^ 
<< which he regarded as better adapted to the end. There are 

** several points in the representation of Mr. Halhed, which 
** induce us now to communicate to you some of the reflec** 
tions which they have suggested to us. 

One of the circumstances which’ appears to. particularly 
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to disjoin the duties of a collector, in so far as 
they regard the adjlistinent and collection of 


** deserving^our attention is the number of ^fises requiring 
decision. Mr. HfJhed says, that ^ Iq tht smallest col- 
** * lectorate in the upper provinces, there are not less than 
“ ‘ 6000 claims (meaning claimt'V one description alone, — 

“ ‘ viz. those to hold rent-free ta^ds) to be decided on. In 
“ ‘ many, such as Seharunpore and Meerut, Allygurh and 
* Cawnpore, there are at least i‘6,0D0 claims to be received ; ' 
‘‘ ‘ in Moradabad, certainly not less than 20,000.* We can- 
“ not suppose that Mr. Halhed would make this assertion 
** without adequate grounds ; and if it but appioach to the 
truth, it must occur to you, as it did to him, that between 
** this enormous mass of business, and the means provided for 
** the proper discharge of it, there is a lamentable dispropor* 

“ tion. 


“ Mr. Halhed asserts, what may be too certainly inferred 
‘‘ from other sources of information, that ‘ in favour qf tb ^je 
** * claims, a great mass of bad evidence will be addimIPthe 
“ ‘ falsity of which it will be very often not easy to detect. 
** ‘ In this country, great facilities are afforded to forgers of 
“ ‘ public documents of all descri{)tions.’ In the declining 
“ days of the Mogul monarchy grants were made with very 
** little consideration, by the princes of that house, of lands 


^ in parts of the country where they had no* more than a 
nominal sovereignty. Mr. Halhed adds, ‘ In this country 
it is easy to procure the siglature or seals ^f &8 many 
** * evidences as are required to ^iny document, true or fate, 
« < provided they receive a very trifling sum/ All regisiiers 


** cmi records are in the highent degree impfrfect^ Oin this 
sul^ectt he ote^^es, that»^flle RegulatioAs dire^K a 
tegiiti^ offPSnt-free-^n^ should^ filed in every collector's 
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the revenue, and the determination of summary 
suits regarding land and revenue ; for each as- 

“ office, but that he had never been able to obtain the requi- 
site degree of information, which those ifsts ought to con- 
“ tain in any bf the revenue offices. ‘ There are books (he 
‘ says) in eac1& collectors o$ce, containing the abstracts of 
^ the deeds by which the occupants of rent-free lands claim 
‘ to hold them ; \fat it woul^Jtake years to examine them be- 
“ * fore a summary df the whole could be drawn out. The 
“ ‘ aggregate amount of land in Beegahs is not to be ascer- 
^ tained from the existing documents in any of the offices ; 
‘‘ ‘ and in consequence of the notorious chicanery of the Ca- 
“ ‘ nongoes and Sudder revenue officers, it is unknown whe- 
^ ther the present occupants hold more or less land than 
** * their several title deeds set forth. It is to be presumed 
^ that in most cases a far gi eater pioportion of land than is 
* specified in the documents produced has been surrepti- 
“ ‘ tiously retained by all.’ The Tchsildars, Canongoes, and 
“ Sudder Omlah, who are bribed by the occupants, are in- 
*»*ed in obscuring and perverting evidence. Mr. Halhed 
“ states' that when the ceded and conquered provinces first 
came into our possession, the holders of rent-free lands 
crowded to the revenue offices, to present their documents, 
“ the greater part of which were forged or insufficient ; that 
the superior native officers, or Dewans, and their depend- 
ants, made vast acquisitions, by causing them to be entered 
in the books, and that one Dewan was said to have carried 
‘‘ off 30 Ijcs of Rupees realiz^ in this way, and that his sue- 
“ cessor wasigeported to have mken with him no* less than 20 
‘‘ lacs so acquired in a few yCats, which sums, ho was con- 
vinced, were not over-rated. Mr. Halhed further observes 
“ thett * the^ office Of Dewan ha^ indeed been done away ; 

‘ that' thd^ corrupt inHueqg^ possessed by the people who 
VOL. II. 
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sists the other. The judicial powers, therefore, 
vested in collector?, were extended and con- 


“ ‘ held that office, was but more widely extended and diffused 
‘‘ ‘ among ^the whole of the revenue Omlah. He adds — 
‘ to prevent investigation and inquiry, all that a spirit of 
“ * chicanery, vice, and iniquity can suggest would be opposed 
“ ^ to a collector. The offer of a handsome bribe would be 
‘‘ ‘ the first attempt. As that would be refused, recourse 
“ ‘ would be had to forged documents and perjury, and an at- 
“ ‘ tack on the character of the collector would be made by 
^ petitions and representations to the superior authorities, 
“ * teeming with that happy mixture of truth and falsehood 
“ ‘ which the natives of India are so clever in manufacturing 
** ‘ to serve their own ends.' These are painful proofs of 
the insufficiency of your system of revenue administration 
**for the prevention and detection of public abuses; but we 
“ notice them in this place as affording an instructive ex- 
“ position by which it is clearly shewn^ that he who decides 
** upon the claims to rent-free lands will have in most cases 
tv find his way through an obscure and intricate labyrinth^ 
with hardly any thing certain to direct his steps. These 
“ difficulties will be encreased if he be not well acquainted with 
“ the native languages, and the character of the people, and 
‘‘ conversant, from previous service in the revenue department, 
“ with investigations of this nature. 

** In addition to these remarks upon the ^magnitude and 
^ “ difficulty of the business thus devolved upon the revenue 
officers, s^e of his other ^observations are well deserving 
of notice. He asserts that * the duties of a olllector, espe- 

* cially in the upper provinces, demand his whole attention ; 
that the very first step towards a resumption of rent-free 

* lands, namely, pergunnah lists, containing the name of 
** * the orij^nal grantee, that ^ the present occupant, the 
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firmed by Reg. VII. of 1822 ; but at this time 
it was discovered that tlie load of business 


“ ‘ stated amount of the land, the quantity actually in pos- 
^ session, and an abstract of the title deed, have not in so 
* long a time been entered upon by one of the revenue offi- 
“ ‘ cers ; that the collectors cannot afford leisure to attend to 
‘ investigations relative to rent-free lands, must at once be 
‘ obvious, from the known fact of the whole of the claims to 


“ *■ eleemosynary pensions or rosannahs not having been finaily 
“ * determined, although the ceded and conquered provinces 
‘ have bepn under British dominion fdt upwards of seventeen 
“ * years/ 

Besides this want of time, there is a necessary species of 
** knowledge in which Mr. Halhed infers that the revenue offi- 
cers cannot fail to be deficient. They are ignorant (ho 
‘‘ ‘ says) in most cases of the forms of the courts, and of the 
*• tenor and spirit of the law in judicial matters. From the 
' circumstance of their not having been educated in the ju- 
“ ‘ dicial line, they are ignorant of the requisites necessary 
“ ‘ in a cross-examination, which can only be attained by long 
‘ practice and experience, and without which it is impossible 
“ ‘ to extract the truth from an unwilling witness. The result 
“ * of a collector’s inquiry is but rarely satisfactory in a judi- 

* cial point of view. Being interested in the decision, they 
‘ very often over-estimate the evidence in favor of the re- 
‘ venue, and their decisjpn is reversed in the appeal to the 

“ * courts ; when if they had been less easily satisfied with 
“ ‘ evidence making for their own side of thjgiquestion, they 

* might % further investigation have established a proof 
‘ against a claimant. More suits (he says) are lost from 

* the little attention paid by the collectors to the means of 
“ ‘ refuting the arguments and allegations of the adverse 

party, and from the waAt of knowledge as to the measures 
N 2 


i 
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imposed on collectors, by this their enlarged 
jurisdiction, greatly, impeded the performance 


‘‘ ‘ to be adopted in order to circumvent the tricks and subter- 
“ * fuges o^the attornies and pleaders of the courts, and of 
“ ‘ their interested principals, than from defects in the right of 
* government, or from any other causes.’ 

“ The want of time is an objection applicable, he thinks, 
" no less to the revenue Boards than to the collectors. If 
the business which they have now to discharge gives them 
‘‘ full employment, he concludes that they must be over- 
‘‘ whelmed, when they shall have to consider Jjie petitions 
which will ppur in upon them as soon as the investigation 
of lakerage (free) tenures is prosecuted to any extent. These 
“ petitions and appeals to the courts, he thinks, will occur in 
almost every instance, and an incalculable amount ofbusincss 
** may be counted upon as the result. 

Having thus pointed out the defects which he believes 
will be found adhering to the plan which has been adopted 
** for investigating the titles to rent-free possessions, he pro- 
“ ceeds to iccommend an expedient which he regards as much 
‘‘ better calculated to answer the end. It is that of appoint- 
“ ing a commission ‘ to be composed of two European cove- 
“ nanted civil servants, to be selected from the revenue and 
“ judicial branches ; the two commissioners to be vested with 
^ full powers to hold proceedings in a judicial form, and to 
“ ‘ be empowered to execute the cjpties relativerto the inquiries 
« ‘ regarding rent-free tenures, which under Regulation II. of 
“ M819, de||)lve on the collectors.’” Bcng. Rev. Sel. 
** vol. iii. p. 118 to 119. ♦ 

• The Court of Directors were much inclined to adopt this 
suggestion of the judge and magistrate of Moradabad. They 
justly thought that, by the Regulation II. of 1819, too much 
was left to the decision of collectors, who had exclusively to 
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of their other duties ; on which account Go- 
vernment strongly urged the Court of Directors 

collect the evidence in each ca^, and thpreon to pass their 
opinion. Whether evidence be perfectly or imperfectly taken 
must, it is obvious, depend on him who takes it ; and a decision 
passed on evidence imperfectly taken is likely to be erroneous. 
Reserving, therefore, the ultimate judgment in these cases to 
the Revenue Board, who could only pass judgment on the col- 
lector’s evidence, was no security against error ; whilst from 
the expencc of prosecuting appeals, and the poverty of a great 
proportion -rof those whom the decisions in question would 
affect, the Court apprehended, that the power of appealing 
would, in numerous instances, be a remedy in name rather 
than in effect. The Court of Directors were also of opinion 
that an appropriate judicatory was only one of the conditions 
essential to the ends of justice. ‘‘ Another is (they observe) 
a rule according to which it shall decide. Your first pro- 
** ceeding, therefore, doubtless is, maturely to ascertain and 
“ lay down the principle according to which you mean to dis- 
** criminate between the lands which you are entitled, and 
“ those which you are not entitled to resume ; and to draw up 
** a set of accurate rules defining the several sets of cases 
“ which that principle would embrace.” 

The letter of the Court of Directors being rather the ex- 
pression of an opinion than an order to adopt it, the Bengal 
Government Adhered to their own arrangement; and after 
stating their objection to the appointment of a special com- 
mission, conclude with the following observation in favour of 
the plan they had adopted. “ At present the law appears to 
“ us to provide sufficiently for every essential object. If there 
“ be any error it is on the side of tenderness towards the 
“ people {\) which we are sure your Honorable Court will not 
** disapprove.” (Bengal Rev. Sel. vol.iii. p. 136.) 
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to increase very considerably the number oi 
European servants, Jte being, they added, quite 
essential to the full improvement of the sys- 
tem of revenue management. 


Jn respect to the assessment of resumed lands, and of 
wastes supposed to be not included in the grants of the per-* 
manent settlement, but which had been since cultivated, the 
Court of Directors still clung to their lately favoured notion 
of Ryotwar survey and measurement. The fallacy of these 
surveys has been already exposed ; but as they ar9 still prime 
favourites with some jiersons, I may here add the result of 
another of these attempts made in the ceded and conquered 
provinces,” where a professional surveyor (Lieut. Geraid) was 
appointed to verify the accounts of the land, cultivated and 
uncultivated, in the district of Cawnporc. Shortly after the 
commencement of his labour^, the Commissioners gave the 
following hopeless account of their probable termination. 
“ The length of time required for a minute survey of that 
description which could ascertain the actual quantity of 
‘‘ land in, and fit for, cultivation, and the nature of the pro- 
“ duce of every field in every individual estate of these pro- 
“ Vinces, may be readily estimated from Lieut. Gerard's re- 
‘‘ port on his survey of the village of Forth Khas. He there 
‘‘ calculates that half a square mile may be surveyed in one 
“ day ; and taking the square contents of thef smallest dis- 
“ trict in these provinces (Feruckabad) at 2,700 miles on an 
extreme length of 90 miles, and on an average breadth of 
“30, It would require \5 years for the cimpletion of the 
“ survey of a single district:* — Vide Beng. Rev. Sel. voL iii- 
p. 106.112. 114. 138. and 145. 
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SECTION IX. 

/ 

Views of the Court of Directors in respect to periodical encreases of revenue 
— Long leases, and consequences thereof. Court’s prepossessions in 
favour of existing system of land-revenue. Its influence on the conduct 
of public servants abroad. Effect^ of the system in prerenting the ac- 
cumulation of capital. Concluding remarks on the preceding details. 

Ever since the Court of Directors first took 
a fancy to Ryotwar settlements, the spirit of 
“ improving” the public revenue equally per- 
vades their despatches and instructions to 
their Indian governments. TH^ir objection to 
the extension of the Permanent Settlement 
has always had, for one of its grounds, that 
of excluding them from participating in the 
immediate advantages of extended cultiva- 
tion,* of fixing bounds (as they observe) to 
their resources, whilst the extent of their 
possible exigencies remains unlimited. They 
have, at the same time, been willing enough 
to grant a liberal length of lease to Ryots, 
and landholders, on a fixed annual sum, for 
a period of 10 or 15 years, and to allow tlie 
cultivators, the whole of its intermediate bene- 
fit from encreased produce; but the Court 
have uniformly asserted their right to an aug- 
mentation of revenue, at the expiration of 
each period, proportioned to the encrease. 


* Vol. I. ft. 541.S71-A. and 609 -6X2. 
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if any, from each tenure, to be then ascer- 
tained by fresh validations and surveys. 

In the earlier records of the East India 
Company we. find the Mussulman principle 
of the sovereign’s right of property in the 
soil universally asserted ; so that land reve- 
nue, or a land tax, in those days, was deemed 
no other than the sovereign’s rent from his 
own lawful estate. In^later times, when a 
better knowledge of the nature of landed 
tenures in India disclosed the monstrous in- 
justice, as well as absurdity, of this princi- 
ple, another Mussulman doctrine came to be 
substituted, viz. that the sovereign had an inde- 
feasible right to a portion of the gross produce 
^ of land, which is usually designated by us as 
being equal to 50 per cent, thereof, but 
whicii the Mussulmans denominate Kheraj. 
This maximum of revenue, variously described 
as “ Moderate Jumma” — “ Standard As- 
“ sessment” — “ Just amount of the public 
“ dues,” &c., is, therefore, always considered 
as a legal claim, to be ultimately realized 
from all lands not subjected to the Perma- 
nent Settlement. Lord Cornwallis’s arrange- 
ments of 1793, tore up, it is true, this che- 
rished right by root and branch; and no 
sooner was the effect discovered, than an im- 
mediate stop was put to the progress of the 
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Permanent Settlement ; and the right of par- 
ticipation, ds above stajted, in the varying 
gross produce of the soil again most tenaci- 
ously insisted on. 

Our financial systems thus leave us but 
a choice of inveterate evils. The Perma- 
nent Settlement on the one hand; or a 
variable settlement variously denominated and 
modified on the other. Of the Permanent 
Settlement we have already seen how a 
scheme conceived in benevolence, but prose- 
cuted in utter ignorance of existing interests, 
and individual rights, spread confusion and 
oppression throughout the country. We have 
also seen the operation of the Mootahdar, 
the Ryotwar, the Mouzawar, and the new 
Ryotwar settlements in other parts; the 
grounds on which the Court of Directors have 
of late years decidedly objected to any per- 
manent limitation of their claim to a lion’s 
share in the encreasing produce of the soil, 
with their suggestions for remedying the in- 
conveniepces of a variable settlement by grant- 
ing leases to the Ryots and landed proprie- 
tors ; but we have recorded proof that under 
the system, as it exists, — that is — under tlie 
pressure of an intolerable and constantly en- 
creasing tax, the proposed remedy is no relief. 
In the lease, or farming, system, a head man, 
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or principal proprietor, is, as before obsei*ve<l, 
put forward as tlie representative of a village 
or community, under the denomination of a 
Zemindar or Malguzar.* The Malguzar en- 
gages widi the collector to pay annually a 
fixed sum for the village or estate. This en- 
gagement rests on no better grounds than con- 
jectural estimates, partial measurements, se- 
cret intelligence, or the res^izations of revenue 
in former years. The Malguzar is thus bound 
to the state, and answerable in person and 
I>roperty, for a gross sum. All that he can 
collect beyond it is his own profit. He has, 
therefore, the strongest possible motives to 
wring the utmost from the cultivators, who, as 
we have seen, are thus absolutely left with- 
out profoction. 

But the Malguzar’s own case (supposing him 
to be a real owner) is not much better. On 
each renewal of settlement, the land is put up 
to a sort of auction. The collector’s object, 
at each interval, is increase on the former 
Jumma ; and speculators, of whom m^ny make 
it a regular profession, are thus encouraged to 
bid against tlie hopes and fears of the Mal- 
guzar. If the Malguzar decline taking the 
lands on the terms proposed, he is left without 


■ V,rle supra, p. 143 and 161 . 
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subsistence, and his lands are transferred to 
the possession of a stranger, or perhaps an ad- 
verse claimant, who will then find means to 
appropriate to himself the Malguzar’s here- 
ditary rights. If to avoid this predicament, 
the Malguzar engages for a Jumma beyond the 
capability of the lands, he subjects himself, on 
failure, to the imprisonment of his person, the 
sale of his effects, and the perpetual alienation 
of his tenure. In short leases, a Malguzar 
may therefore be said to live under the per- 
petual dread of total ruin. A longer lease is 
at best but a respite ; for the fatal period of 
renewal comes at last, with its fresh valuations, 
and arbitrary estimates, and renewed compe- 
tition ; and whatever advantage, or comfort, he 
may derive from his estate, during the con- 
tinuance of his lease, he must still live in the 
same dread of beggary and ruin at the expira- 
tion of his term.* 


• “ If the uncertainty of the demand be not remedied, a 
“ long settleoaent w31 be only a respite from the disastrous 
“ consequences which may ensue upon a new settlement, 
“ when at last it may come, and the Zemindars must live in 
“ constant dread and anxiety on the approach of that fatal 
period. 

The precarious condition of families upon such a tenure 
is manifest. They would often, no doubt, rise to ease and 
“ alBuence during the long interval of exemption from cn- 
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It would seem, indeed, at this time (1822) 
that little or no progress had been made in 
equalizing or regulating upon fixed principles, 
our system of land taxation, or in ascertaining 
and secuKng the precise rights and privileges 
of the occupants and cultivators of the soil. 
A revenue wholly dependent on the annual 
produce of husbandry sanctions, as it were, 
constant interference in the usual pursuits and 
occupations of individuals. We have here a 
first violation of the maxim “ laissez faire.” 
Our adoption of the Moslem doctrine as to land 
and its produce being royal appurtenances,* 
but claimed more as a right of property than as 
a tax, seems to have unsettled and obscured 
our notions of the more rational and intelli- 
gible rights of individuals. Whether the so- 


“ crease ; but when the expiration of the term should ar- 
“ rive, they would be reduced to comparative poverty and 
“ distress. 

“With long settlements it is to be feared that prosperity 
“ and happiness might often be called into being, only to be 
annihilated by a new assessment. A new settlement might 
“ fall upon families as sudden ruin, reducing them from an 
“ ample to a scanty income, destroying the comforts and 
“ enjoyments which affluence had yielded, and repressing 
“ all the habits and notions which it had formed. Such a 
“ system might often operate as a conhscatjon or revolution." 
>-Mr. Stuart’s Mi Ante, 18th December, 1820. 

* Vide Vnl. /. p, 279, et seq. 
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vereign be considered as proprietor of the land, 
or as chief proprietor of its produce, hosts of 
local agents must necessarily be enployed to 
guard his rights, and to collect his dues. His 
interests are consequently a paramount con- 
sideration ; and when in process of time it 
was discovered that numerous individuals had 
a heritable and transferable property in the 
lands they occupied, another set of rights 
started into view, which it was necessary to re- 
concile with the indefeasible rights of the so- 
vereign, but always in due subordination there- 
to. We had thus in fact two proprietors to the 
same estate ; and this double right of property 
became infinitely more complicated from the 
measures adopted to realize the sovereign’s 
share. Farmers of the public revenue, Ze- 
mindars, Malguzars, and the purchasers of es- 
tates at public sales for arrears of revenue, 
became, in innumerable instances, proprietors 
of land under the sanction of existing laws, 
to, the prejudice of its rightful owners, and the 
oppression of its cultivatingtenants. What with 
the great proprietor— the sovereign, — and the 
leiSser proprietor, Zemindar, Malguzar, &c. — 
the public exigencies of the one, and rapacious 
exactions of the other, — we frequently find tho 
real owners of an estate, as under the Mussul- 
man regime, reduced to become its cultivating 
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Ryots, or tenants. The latter, in such case, are 
considered as possessing a right of permanent 
occupancy, so long as the dues of the greater 
and lesser proprietor above-mentioned be re- 
gularly jliscfiarged. Hence another notion 
that government, in its meddling capacity, 
has a right to regulate the demands of the 
lesser proprietor from the land ; so that a 
person acknowledged to have a right tanta- 
mount to that of fee-simple, is not suffered 
to make his own bargain with his own tenant ; 
in other words, he is only suffered to demand 
such a rent from his own estate as shall be 
prescribed to him by a public law. It is true 
that the lesser proprietors have too frequently 
made a mockery of these laws, but not with- 
out causing great confusion and oppression. 
It is, moreover, well known to the higher au- 
thorities in India, that to adjust these conflict- 
ing rights and interests on equitable principles, 
requires a knowledge of tenures, and local 
usages, varying in various parts, as well as of 
the boundaries, situation, and infinitely varying 
productions of land, without whicli it would 
be impossible to allot to the parties interested 
their respective shares, or to distinguish by 
specific limits the exact rights of contending 
claimants. But this minute knowledge being 
absolutely unattainable by Government, we 
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find the public records full of anxious wishes 
for its acquisition, lengthy and verbose in- 
structions to accomplish it, unremitting exer- 
tions by the ablest public servants to fulfil the 
expectations of Government, and ,the result 
repeated and universal failure. 

In 1823, the doubts and uncertainties of 
1793 were still prevalent ; the same inquiries 
remained to be made into local usages, rights, 
and resources ; revenue settlements as depend- 
ant as ever on conjectural estimates ; and the 
inferior classes of the agricultural community 
as little guarded against oppression. We had 
in fact no unerring data to work upon — no 
safe guide to direct our course. In the ma- 
turity of our administration — at least in 1823 
— as in its commencement, we had every thing 
of importance still to learn ; owing to an im- 
practicable system in which the objects pro- 
posed to be accomplished, whether of strict 
justice, or pure benevolence, proved in prac- 
tj^ce to be a vain pursuit. 

Notwithstanding all these recorded evils, 
the Court of Directors have invariably clung 
to the system of land revenue in India, as be- 
ing of §reat antiquity ; consequently sup- 
posing, that at some time or other it must 
have been susceptible of order/ certainty, and 
facility of execution, howevex defaced by the 
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excessnes and anarchy of Mussulman sway ; 
and looking to it as the only means, in a coun- 
try like India, whereby funds could be sup- 
plied for necessary disbursements. Their or- 
ders have, ttnirefore, been uniformly directed, 
as well to its security, as to its encrease, in every 
way consistent with the rights and comfort 
of the people. It has hence followed, as not 
the least injurious of the effects of this sys- 
tem, that it binds down the energies of our 
ablest servants to the pursuit of an unattain- 
able object. The difficulty of this system 
was well described by the Cou^ of Directors 
in 1767, when they observed^ Verelst’s View 
oflBeng. App. p. 136.), “ Tm experience we 
“ already have had in the province of Burd- 
“ wan, convinces how unfit an Englishman is 
“ to conduct the collection of the revenues, and 
“ to follow the subtle native through all his 
“ arts to conceal the real value of the country, 
“ and to perplex and to elude the payments.” 
That this has been the characteristic of tl^p 
system ever since, is abundantly evident firom 
the writings of Mr. Shore,* Lord Cornwallis, the 


*< Our administration has been fluctuating uncertain. 
“ An idea of. improvement has been harfOy adopted, un- 
» st^y purtued,^d afterwards abandoned from a sup- 
‘ posed deflict ffn p^nciple ; new measures have bed sub- 
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Revenue Board at Madras, Lord Hastings, 
and innum erable other official documents. To 

4 

unravel the intricacies of the system on the 
one hand, to controul its abuses on the 
other, have always been fruitlel^ attempts. 
Mr. Shore’s writings, in particular, represent 
the whole country as in a singular state of 
confusion from these causes ; and Lord Corn- 
wallis, in despair of ever attaining a better 
knowledge of its real resources, advances it 
as a reason, coupled with Mr. Shore’s repre- 
sentations, for immediately adopting the Ze- 
mindary arrangements. 

From numerous other passages of a like 
import in Mr. Sftore’s minutes. Lord Com- 

stituted, followed, and relinquished with the same facility ; 
and the natives, from these variations, with every succession 
‘‘ of men, expect a change of system. 

“ There is no country in th# world, I believe, where the 
“ officers of government devote more time and attention to 
** the discharge of public business than in Bengal. ^The 
official duties are inconceivably laborious to those who 
“ perform them with zeal and assiduity — an assertion which 
“ the ppblic Records will prove. But there are ^limits to in- 
dustry, and bounds to exertion. If too much be attempted, 
** matters of great importance must be neglected. The con- 
“ troul of the^'JBoard of Revenue over the collectors, and that 
“ of the supreme^ power over them and all other departments, 
will alike prove ineffective, if their attention is dissipated 
“ in the ipinuti® of detail." — Mr. Shore^s Min. App. 5th Rep. 
p. 190 and 195. 

VOL. II. 
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wallis quotes the following. (App. 5th Rep. 
p. 486.), “ That it would be endless to at- 
“ tempt the subordinate variations in the te- 
“ nures or conditions of the Ryots ; that it is 
“ evident: in a country where discretion has 
“ so long been the measure of exaction, where 
“ the qualities of the soil, and the nature of 
“ the produce, suggests the rates of the rents; 

where the standard of measuring the land 
“ varies ; and where endless and often con- 
“ tradictory customs exist in the saifle district 
“ and village ; the task must be nearly im- 
“ possible ; that the collector of Rajeshahy 
“ observes on the subject, that the infinite 
“ varieties of soil, and the further varieties of 
“ value, from local circumstances are abso- 
“ lately beyond the investigation, or almost 
“ comprehension, not merely of a collector, 
“ but of any man, who has not made it the 
“ business of his life.” When, therefore, such 
men as Mr. Shore (Lord Teignmouth), distin- 
guished among the Company’s servants in In- 
dia for his ability, experience, local know- 
ledge, and zealous endeavorqs to promote both 
the Company’s interests, and the security and 
happiness of the people, are — with tlie convic- 
tions above described — still found to devote 
all the powers of their mind to perfect or im- 
prove a system, which sets human ingenuity 
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at defiance to accomplish either: when a 
body so experienced and distinguished, in 
another part of India, as the Revenue Board 
at Madras, should, so late as the year 1818, 
{yide p.Vl5,) declare the attempts made to 
ascertain the real resources of the country to 
be “ altogether arbitrary and unsatisfactory, 
“ hastily performed and badly executed ; ex- 
“ isting only in the accounts of the collector’s 
“ Cutchery, and never adopted or followed 
“ by the people,” yet still persevere in efforts 
to the same end : and when the exertions 
and schemes of our ablest and most humane 
collectors are thus proved to be labour in vain, 
we must necessarily conclude that, as long as 
this system of land revenue is required by 
orders from England to be enforced ; that as 
long as it is regarded with mistaken favor, 
merely because it was the system of our Ma- 
homedan predecessors ; and that it be looked 
to as the only means whence funds can be 
supplied to discharge indispensable expenses ; 
— all the talent and zeal, and benevolence of 
future courts, and fUture servants, will, like the 
past, continue to be wasted on impracticable 
projects to lequalize the rates of taxation; 
to reduce them to a just, and really moderate 
standard ; to determine and secure individual 
rights ; to protect the lower classes against 
o 2 
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oppression : or to controul abuses, of which 
the great majority pf cases never will, because 
they never can, reach the ears of those who 
are empowei^d to redress them. 

\ Butbesides the impracticability of ourlndian 
system, its instigating all classes of the Com- 
pany’s servants, from local collectors up to the 
government itself, to hasty augmentations of the 
public impost, is here peculiarly fatal. The dis- 
position to encrease revenue is no doubt com- 
mon enough to all human governments ; but in 
countries taxed, for example, like England, 
additional burdens are always professed, and 
generally sought, to be imposed in the way least 
onerous to the community at large. But this 
is an alternative of which India is deprived. In 
India, from the system we have adopted, one 
only source of taxation is presented — land; and 
to overload agricultural industry in a country 
not yet, or but little, advanced (like our eastern 
possessions) beyond the art of raising raw pro- 
duce is to make certain provision for its statimi- 
ary, if not retrograde, condition;, to shutout 
every chance of improvement, and to oppose 


the most effectual barrier that can be applied 
to the natural progress of human' prosperity. 

Of all th^^ effects too resulting from this 
.destructive system, , there is none more 
.obvious than its preventing the possibility 
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of accumulating capital ; through which alone 
can the agriculture of the country be im- 
proved. At present, the stock of a Ryot 
consists of a plough not capable of cutting 
deep furrows, and only intended lb scratch 
the surface of the soil, with two or three 
pairs of half starved oxen. This, a sickle 
used for a scythe, and a spade or small hoe 
for weeding, constitute almost his only im- 
plements of husbandry. Faggots of loose 
sticks bound together serve for a harrow. 
Carts are little used in a country where there 
are no roads, or none but bad ones. Com, 
when reaped, is heaped in a careless pile in 
the open air to wait the Ryot’s leisure for 
thrashing ; which is performed not by manual 
labor, but the simple operation of cattle tread- 
ing it out from the ear. A Ryot has no bams 
for stacking, or storing, grain, which is pre- 
served, when required, in jars of unbaked 
earth, or baskets made of twigs or grass. 
The cattle are mostly fed in the jungle, or 
common waste land adjoining his farm, and 
buffaloes, thus supported, generally supply 
him with milk. Horses are altogether disused 
m husbandry. The fields have no enclosures. 
Crops on the ground are guarded against 
the depredations of birds and wild beasts by 
watchmen, for whose security a temporary 
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stage is erected, hardly worth a shilling. 
Irrigation is perfonned by means of reser- 
voirs, intended to retain the water periodi- 
cally falling from the heavens, and of dams 
constructed or placed in convenient situa- 
tions. In some places, water is raised from 
wells either by cattle, or by hand. A rota- 
tion of crops, on which so much stress is 
laid in Europe, is unknown in India. A 
course extending beyond the year is never 
thought of by Indian Ryots. Different arti- 
cles are often grown together in the same 
field, in which the object always is to obtain 
the utmost possible produce without the least 
regard to the impoverishment of the soil. The 
dung of cattle is carefully collected for fuel 
after being dried in the sun, and never used 
for manure. Oil cake is used for manure in 
sugar-cane plantations, and for some other 
articles ; but corn-fields are mostly left to 
their own natural fertility, and often worked 
to exhaustion without compunction. In 
some situations near the sea, decayed fish 
is used as a manure for rice-grounds ; but 
it is seldom permitted where authority omi 
be interposed, as the stench of it is intolera- 
ble. 

-.In at-country like India, where the heat of 
the climate is great, the construction of 
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tanks, or 'wells, for the purpose of irrigation, is 
one of the most useful .purposes to., which 
agricultural capital can be applied. Wells 
and tanks are sometimes constructed, or re- 
paired, by the labour or industry of Ryots, 
but most commonly at the expense of Govern- 
ment. It has been remarked that where Ze- 
mindars have been enabled to accumulate 
gains, they never apply them to the improve- 
ment of lands subject to the public revenue. 
Where ZTemindars have been known to con- 
struct works of the above description, they are 
merely designed to increase the fertility of 
lands held free. 

But generally hpeaking, so entire is the want 
of capital in India, as well iii arts and manu- 
factures as in agriculture, that every mechanic 
or artizan not only conducts the whole pro- 
cess of his art, from the formation of his tools 
to the sale of his production ; but, where hus- 
bandry is so simple a process, turns cultivator 
for the support of himself and family. He 
thus divides his time, and labor, between the 
loom and the plough; thereby multiplying 
occupations fatal to the improvement of 
either. 

In this universal state of poverty, manufac- 
turers always squire advances of money to 
enable them t^ make-up the article in de- 
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Qiaiijdy whilst .Ryots have fretjuently been 
knawni|8ometimeai/or anticipated payments, 
and sometimes for. their own expences, to 
borrow money on the security of growing 
crops at 8, 4, and 5 per cent, per mensem. 

No fact is perhaps better established in 
political economy than that industry cannot, 
in any of its branches be promoted without 
capital. Capital is the result of saving from 
annual profits. Here there can be none. 
A dense or rather redundant population oc- 
casions in India, as in Ireland, a competition 
for land; because, in a nation of paupers, land 
is indispensable as a means of existence. It 
is therefore at times greedily sought for in 
India, notwithstanding the exorbitance of the 
revenue chargeable thereupon, for the same 
reasons that small portions of land in Ireland 
are occupied under payment of exorbitant rents 
to landlords ; and this extension of cultivation 
in India is often mistaken, for an encrease of 
prosperity, when, in fact, it is but the further 
spreading of pauperism and wanjt. Hence 
the- acquisition of capital in India, by the 
cultivators of the soil, is absolutely impossi^ 
ble. . Either the revenue absorbs the whole 
produql; of industry, except what is - indis- 
pensable to preserve the. workers of the hive 
&om‘ absolute starvation ; or |t is engrossed 
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by a Zemindar, or farmer, who will not re-apply 
his gains to the improvei^ent of landa within 
the power of a tax-gatherer’s grasp. 

In this series of proceedings, effects are 
presented to our notice deserving *the most 
serious consideration. It is clear, that when- 
ever the wants of Government, real or ima- 
ginary, may call for increased supplies, re- 
course will be had- to the improvement" 
extension of an impost already almost intole- 
rable. It is in fact the only available re- 
source. Universal poverty leaves no other. 
Measures will therefore be multiplied for as- 
sessing wastes ; for resuming rent-free lands ; 
for invalidating former alienations ; for dis- 
puting rights which had been allowed to lie 
dormant for half a century ; for increasing 
the aggregate receipts from lands already 
taxed, or supposed to be taxed, at 50 per 
cent, of the gross produce — in short, for the 
most harassing and vexations interference 
with private property, and the pursuits of 
private industry. Every improvement or ex- 
tension of agriculture is thus sure to be fol- 
lowed, sooner or later, by the graspings of 
the tax-gatherer. Industry, therefore, will 
be effectually checked, or only proaecuted 
where the d^ands of Government ma^ 
chance ' through bribery, fraud, or conceal- 
ment to be- eluded. Or, if the necessities of 
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human life, dr increased population, should 
occasion agriculture, to be extended to waste 
lands, to be thereafter taxed at the just 
amount of tkefuhlic what is it but the fur- 

' ther spread of pauperism and wretchedness ? 

Under these circumstances to profess an 
anxious desire to promote general prosperity, 
to augment the comforts or protect the rights 
of j^t^e people, when our acts and deeds thus 
belie our avowed intentions, is but to arm the 
intensity of disappointment with a keener sting. 
Every new act of the Government will be view- 
ed as a portentous omen of increased burthens. 
A collector, raised to the judicial bench, with 
leanings highly proper for him to entertain as 
guardian of the public revenue, or as an ad- 
vocate, becomes, in his capacity of judge, an 
object of suspicion and distrust. Confidence 
and attachment, — the great bulwarks of na- 
tional prosperity — will thus give way to a 
sense of injury and wrong ; and no feeling of 
injustice is more irritating to the mind than 
that which a people sufier at the hands of their 
rulers. It rouses the most submissive and 
peaceable of mankind to acts of secret oppo- 
sition, or open violence. Government, under 
these (^umstances, may be feared, but it is 
also hated. Its ordinary measures, wanting aid 
wd efficiency from popular concurrence, are 
thwarted or opposed. Dominion is held by 
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a thread ; a thousand accidents may snap it ; 
and every infusion of fresh vigor to restore a 
fallen, or to prop a tottering, power only ag- 
gravates the recollections of its past injustice. 
A late French vrriter, describing the l^ufferings 
which an oppressed people endured at the 
hands of their local rulers, has well observed, 
“ L’injustice les a revokes. Reduits au deses- 
“ poir par ces magistrate memes, leurs naturels 
“ appuis, opprimes au nom des lois qui doiv- 
** ent les Jlroteger, ils ne connaissent plus de 
“ frein*, parceque, cenx qui les gouvement 
“ n’ont point connu de mesure.” * The Edin- 
burgh Review, wherein this passage is also 
quoted, remarks on it, that it is a lesson to 
all rulers, and applicable to every people. 

SECTION X. 

Decoi^t or Gang-robbery. 

In the preceding pages 1 have, more than 
once, adverted to the circumstance of the in- 
habitants gf India being driven by oppression 
to join associations of public or gang-robbers. 
The armies of Pindaries, which lately required 
sd large a British force to put down, were 
supposed to have been recruited, in part* from 
the population of the Company’s own dis- 


* QEuv. de P. li. Courier, tom. i. p. ^8. 
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tricts ; persons, whom misery, and want had 
forced to quit the l\abitation of their fathers. 
Gang-robbery, therefore, as before observed, 
(Vol. I. p. 260.) was common, under different 
denominations, to many parts —almost, in- 
deed, the whole of the interior — of India. 
But in no part has this practice prevailed in 
greater excess, and cruelty, than in the lower 
provinces of Bengal ; and, what is still more 
remarkable, in the districts immediately ad- 
.'joining the seat of the supreme government, 
where it is known by the term “ Decoity.” 

The crime of Decoity is of great antiquity 
in Bengal; probably as old as the oppres- 
sions which gave rise to it ; and to guard the 
inhabitants generally against the cruelties 
and atrocities of Decoits, a very numerous 
and powerful establishment was formerly kept 
up, and placed under the orders, or subject 
th the disposal, of Zemindars, who were then 
considered responsible for the crimes com- 
mitted within their respective cincles. It 
will give the reader some notion of the mag* 
nitude of the crime itself, the terror it uni- 
versally inspired, and the power required to 
repress it, by laying before him an official 
staten^l^t of the police establishment in one 
district only, Burdwan, the capital of which 
is only about 60 miles N.N.W. of Calcutta. 
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It appears, then, by a letter of the magis^- 
trate, of the 12th of October, 1788*— that is, 
a short time previous to the introduction of 
Lord Cornwallis’s Permanent Settlement — 
that the Zemindar had, at his comm^d, a po- 
lice establishment consisting of Tannahdars, 
or chiefs of police divisions, under whose im- 
mediate orders were stationed in the different 
villages, for the protection of the inhabitants, 
to convey intelligence to their chiefs, or Tan- 
nahdars, about 2400 Pykes or armed con- 
stables. But the principal dependence of 
the inhabitants for protection was, it appears, 
on the Zemindary Pykes, whom the magis- 
trate represents to have been no less in num- 
ber than 19,000, and at all times liable to be 
called out on police duties. 

Here, then, we have an army — independ- 
ent of the superior officers in employment — 
of about 22,000 men, to guard a district, 
miles long by 45 miles broad. How many Of 
these w0ge real protectors and guardians of 
the publio peace, and how many plunderers 
for their own benefit, the reader may, from 
the facts before him, now judge for himself. 
It is clear that Lord Cornwallis thought them 
a mischievous crew ; for, on the intrenduction 


• Vide, 5th Rep. p.71. 
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of his Pettnanent Settlement, he abolished 
the native police e,stablishments throughout 
the country; taking police jurisdiction out 
of the hands.of the Zemindars, and transfer- 
ring it to*the European magistrates, with Da- 
roghas, &c. {Vol. I. p. 361.) under them. 

The new police establishments, however; 
were every where inefficient. The crime of 
Decoity encreased prodigiously. It seems 
to have been successfully prosecuted, and 
almost with impunity, till the year 1808. In 
this interval the cruelties and atrocities re- 
corded of Decoits would make the coldest 
heart shudder. Murder, robbery, rape, and 
torture, in their most barbarous and ferocious 
shapes, were the constant practice of these 
Decoits. Nothing was more usual with them 
than to bind up persons in straw, hemp, or 
quilts, moisted with oil, ;ind to burn them 
ahye to force a disclosure of hidden treasure. 
Their depredation and cruelties were every- 
where of the same character ; and riistinctly 
avowed by the Supreme Government not to 
.have been confined to particular districts, 
but committed, with few exceptions and slight 
modifi^tions of atrocity, in every part of 
Bengi^f': 

from Ben^l Government to the Court of Director* 

29 th%sj, 1810 . 
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In 1808 this tremendous evil was somewhat 
cheeked by the yigilsmce, and activity, of a 
magistrate, Mr. Blaquiere) who was appointed 
to this express duty, under ifiie denomination 
of Superintendant of Police; and authorized, 
on a plan and suggestion of his own, to em- 
ploy spies or informers, termed Goyendas, 
under overseers named Girdawars, to detect 
the secret haunts of the Decoits, and to assist 
in their seizure. By these means, (although 
the principle was seriously objected to by se- 
veral of the Bengal servants) Mr. Blaquiere 
succeeded in seizing some of the most noto- 
rious offenders, who, of course, underwent the 
just punishment of their crimes ; but Becoity 
itself was not suppressed. Among the nu- 
merous complaints on record, of the continued 
existence of Decoity, it ma^ be sufficient 
to quote one from the report l^^e 3d Judge 
of the Calcutta Circuit of the ImIi June, 1808, 
in which he says— “ That Decoity is very 
“ prevalent in Rajeshahye has been often 
“ stated; but if its vast extei^were known, 
'‘if the. scenes of horror, the murders, the 
“ burnings, the excessive cruelties, which are 
“ continually perpetrated here, were properly 
“ represented to Government, I am ^nfident 
“ that some measures would be adapted to 
“ remedy the evil ; certainfjithere is not an 
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“ individual belonging to the Government 
“ who does not anxiously wish to sav^ the.. 

people from robbery and massacre ; yet the 
** situation o^tlid* people is not sufficiently at- 
tended# to. It cannot be denied tAaf, in 
“ point of fact, there is no protection for persons 
“ or property; and that the present wretcited, 
“ mechanical, inefficient system of police is a 
“ mere mockery. 

“ Such is the state of things win /evails 
‘5 in most of the Zillahs of Bengal; O' 4. ia thi' 

“ it is much worse than in any other 1 have 
“ seen. I am fully persuaded that no civilized 
** country ever had s’d bad a police as tiiat 
“ which Rajeshahye has at present.”* 

So late, moreover, as the 20th October, 1^24, 
the Court of Directors, in their letter to the 
Bengal Govenii^Sient, express themselves sorry 
to find tba^j^inotts crimes had been com- 
mitted in tte*' lower provinces in 1819, to a 
greater extent than4n 1818 — “ The number 
“ of Decoitys (they add) attended with tor- 
“ ture, or woi^ding, encreased from 48 to 84; 
“ and the total number of Decoitys .from 217 
“ to 336. There was also a gr(&at ehcrease of 
** and thefts of various Idnds, at- 

“ t^^ ^ Iwith murder and wounding..’’t 

P' + Beng. Judic.Sdec. V<d. IV, p. 11, 
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Down, therefore, to the period here mention- 
ed, »ire have recorded pirobf of the continued 
existence of Decpity in the Bengal provinces to 
a most distressing extent, notwithstanding all 
the measures and expedients which had been 
resorted to, for twenty preceding years, tosup- 
prcs' it. 

Of Goyendas, and Girdawars, I find nothing 
d iu the later records now in print; 
bu ^ MO, it was proved against severa^,of 
» he * . ^ and informers, that they had availed . 

t» /' *iv^s of their employment to practice 
<•> Portion on the inhabitant's — sometimes to 
1 1 ‘fin* groundless charges, and support them 
tjy false evidence, in order to get the reward 
granted on the conviction of ofienders — some- 
times to participate in the plunder of avowed 
Deceits- -and sometimes to c^^it in person 
the very enormities which the^'^^re engaged 
to suppress. Still the Bengal. Government 
thought this a lesser evfi than the atrocities 
previously practised by Deceits; and Goy- 
endas were, therefore, at this tiAe, continued, 
or t;ia.ther%ndi)^ed, as the only hope that pre- 
sented itself of being able to free the country 
from gangs of still more cruel monsters.^ 

Of the state of the^ provinces here s&lvprted 
to, th.e reader may also judgi', from another 
feet recorded in Mr. Secretary 
vof. II. . p ^ 


Dowdeswell’s 
^ * 
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eport of the 22d Sept. 1809, on the general 
tate of the police in Bengal. Speaking of 
lur own Daroghas, or police-officers, who ap- 
pear to have.been^ested with powers equal to 
liose of a justice of peace in England, he de- 
cribes them as an actual “ pest to the country, 
from their avarice and addiction to every 
species of extortion.'’ Though vested with 
ich important powers, they are represented 
persons possessing no previous instruc- 
6n as to the nature and extent of their duties ; 
or habits of life which would fit them for the 
Brformance of those duties with effect. Their 
jency in furnishing information is also stated 
' be ineffectual ; and the crimes, com- 
ited by themselves numerous. “ By an ab- 
stract (Mr. Dowdeswell observes) which I 
caused to b^prepared from the records of 
my office," i^ppears that 84 Daroghas were 
dismissed from their offices for misconduct 
between the 1st iff January 1808 and the 
31st of August 1809 ; and that seven of those 
persons were ordered to be tried before the 
criminal courts on account of Ae aggra- 
vating circumstances with which the offences 
committed by them were attended. 

number of persons so punished will 
loubtlcss ap{i^r considerable \ but great 
I believe it bears no more propor- 
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** tion to the number of offences actually com- 
“ ihitted by the Darogahs, than the number of 
“ crimes reported by them bears to the number 
“ of crimes actually perpetrated within the 
“ limits of the different Tannahs.”* 

' ^frightful as this state of society must have 
been, with one expedient after another aggra- 
yating (as indeed is generally the case) the evil 
they were intended to cure, it does not appear 
to have attracted any marked attention on the 
part of Government till the year 1 808 ; althotigb 
Decoity had encreased both in frequency and 
enormity, ever since the year 1792. Neither 
does it appear that any fixed notions were en- 
tertained as to the real cause of so enormous 
an evil. When Decoity in one season was 
more prevalent than in another, we find it 
ascribed to a scarce crop, rej^se of ordinary 
prisoners from confinement, ^sence o^ ma- 
gistrate^j or want of European assistants; 
and sometimes, for want of better reasons, to 
general defect of the system ; to anything, in 
short, but a permafhent cause. Jn reports un- 
Connecte|d with Decoity, we have frequent in- 
timations of the poverty of the people. Tiding 
them to the commission of great crimes ; and 
of the pressure of revenue, and the exaction 
of revenue servants being the., occasion of po- 


• 5th Rep. p. 612. 
P 2 
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verty.* But ini treating of Decoity it has 
never, that I know of, been connected with 
the revenue systems of In^a, as effect and 
cause, although the connection would seem tQ 
be obvious, and easily traced. 

In many instances, Decoitys have been 
committed by ousted Zemindars, whose estates 
had been sold for arrears of revenue and who 
took these means to revenge themselves on the 
^^irchasers; in other instances by Ryots driven 
to? it by extreme poverty .f 

No stronger collateral proof can, perhaps, 
exist of the heavy pressure of financial rapa- 
city, restraints on industry, and misery and 
starvation, than the circumstance of indivi- 
duals being driven, by their agency, to prac- 
tise enormities so unnatural, and so opposed 
to all the habits of civilized life. Throughout 
the. whole period of the Mahomedan govern- 
mehtin India^ gangs of robbers infested every 

* In a report of Mr, Secretary Dowdeswell, of the 22nd Sept. 
1809, 5th Report, App. 12, there, is a list of 33 Decoits 
brought to trial before the Nizamut Adawlut.- Of these, 14 
were cultivators and labourers, with 2 beggars, and 1 1 Cho- 
keydai|^tid Peons, or police and revenue o£Bcers. The 
cultivators, labourers, and beggars, may easily be accounted 
for ; of the Chokeydars and Peons we can only presume that 
their share of official perquisites did not equal their expecta- 
tions ; aud therefore, that they had recourse to more speedy 
metl}ii^t^ enriching themselves, 
stipm, p. 64. 
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part of the country ; and wherever our dominion 
has been extended the practice is still found 
universally pre||^lent. From the long habit 
of predatory association, and each.assuming, or 
being known by, a certain name, they have ge- 
nerally been considered as distinct tribes. 
But oppression and want first drove them to 
the jungle ; where their ranks continue to be 
recruited by the destitute, and desperate, of 
all castes. And if these causes have invarf- 
ably produced these effects in other parts of 
India, * how comes it to pass that in the fer- 
tile plains of Bengal, with a population per- 
haps the most submissive and timid in all 
Hindostan, Decoity should continue to rear 
its terrific head, in spite of all the expedients 
and contrivances set on foot to suppress it ? 
If Mahomedan exactions in Bengal gave birth 
to Decoity, our adoption of the Mahomedan 
system is a sufficient and obviotis reason for 
its continuance under our administration. 
We need seek for no other cause. It is no 
answer to .this argument, to say that the re- 
venues of Bengal now bear light on all classes, 

'K 

* For the general prevalence of gang-robbery throughout 
India, vide VoL L p, 260—266, and the authorities there 
referred to. 
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and are easily collected ; therefore the pres- 
sure of the revenue can no longer be consi- 
dered as a cause of Decoity^ I have shevrn, 
in a former. Chap ter (Vol.±. pageMiC) that 
some improvement has taken place in the state 
of Bengal, and pointed out what I conceive 
to be its real cause ; b^ the quotations 1 have 
given from official records prove incpntro- 
vertibly, that the Byots are, down *to the 
present hour, as much harassed, oppressed, 
and drained, as ever ; and it is also true, that 
Decoity having grown up through a course of 
ages into a settled habit and pursuit, the 
country, in which it prevails, might go on 
advancing in prosperity, through several ge- 
nerations, before it is finally suppressed. 

Meanwhile the existence of the evil is un- 
deniable ; our own records down to a late pe- 
riod proving'it to be as prevalent, pven in our 
best and most fertile districts, and as little 
susceptible of remedy, as in the days of Mus- 
sulman sway, when it is recorded by their 
own historians that intolerable- exactions 
caused ^Ryots to abandon their lands, in de- 
spaiif'nnd to turn #6bbers for want of employ- 
ment. * When Hanno sent forth^^his docks of 
starlings to proclaim him as “ j6eus Hanno” 


* Kirff Voi.i*p.6as. 
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through the 'woo^s and wilds of Africa, he 
merely gratified a ludicrous and contemptible 
vanity. But th^housands, and tens of t^ou- 
ipands, of hnm8m*victims which the revenue 
'systems of India have driven forth, either indi- 
vidually, or as associated bands, into its jungles 
and mountains, are th^, not to raise the voice 
of ad^lation and prais^but to wail, from gene- 
ratidin^o generation, over the injustice, and 
oppression, which first expelled them froih 
their homes, to seek a precarious subsistence, 
by means abhorrent to their nature, and which 
can only be reconciled to Jtheir min^s by 
the gratification it affords, when wreaking 
a merciless vengeance on their oppressors. 


V/ SECTION XI. 

Various opinions in India a.s to the right of property in land. Importance 
of this question* Mussulman law of conquest, and of property thereon 
founded. 


An important consideration connec^d with 


In the course of this work, tlie facts ad- 
verted to have more than once led*- us to 


this question remains tob|pnoticed ; affvthnt is 
the effects which have been produced on landei 
property in this great region of the world. 
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notice violations of private property, and of in- 
dividual rights, as consequences of our finan- 
cial system. The magnit^e, however, of 
this evil, with its long tr{^ of injuries and 
injustice, is such as to demand a separate 
and detailed discussion. It may also tend to 
explain the difference of character between 
Indians, and Europeafis of the present day, 
treated of in Part II. ; but which I have pur- 
posely reserved for this place, on account of 
its intimate connexion with the Revenue sys- 
tems of the East. 

In the financial enquiries which have been 
prosecuted with great diligence and ability in 
India, 'the nature, and basis, of landed tenures 
— in other words — “ Who is the rightful pro- 
“ prietor of the soil is a question which 
has excited demi research, and much argu- 
mentative disquisition. Some have contended 
for the Sovereign alone, as the rightful pro- 
prietor of all the lands of his dominion; 
others, for the Zemindar; and others, for the 
humble Ryot. It is not my intention to ex- 
amine ^e merits of the arguments used on 
either pfde ; but n^erely to advert to facts 
which are of importance to be considered in 
.the question we are now disetissing, and 
which vjilKenable us to compare the nature of 
landed tenures in India with those which 

f • / 
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existed in the earlier periods of Europe an 
history. 

The great importance of’ this question will 
he further mahfflht, when it is remembered, 
that we have been legislating on landed te- 
nures, and landed rights, in India, for upwards 
of half a century, unde^ the guidance of trea- 
cherous lights, which hitherto have only de- 
coyed us into the mire of error. We have 
been anxious to extend protection to those 
who are most exposed to the graspings of 
violence and oppression ; but to this hour, 
are our labours mere groping in the dark, 
ignorant of the precise nature of that which 
we are most anxious to shield .from injury 
hnd wrong. 

All that "we certainly know is — 

First, that the wants of government in In- 
dia, as matters now stand, can only be sup- 
plied from a land revenue. Hence, the current 
doctrine of the sovereign being sole proprie- 
tor of the land, came to be at first encouraged 
and confirmed ; untib latterly, modified into 
an asserted right to cert^, though undefined, 
portions of its annual prodiice. 

And, Secondly, that certain classes of in- 
habitants hhve, (as we have of late years 
ascertained,) indefeisible rights in the soil, 
which the violence of seven centuries of Mus- 
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sulmw sway have not altogether annihilated; 
but of which, the precise nature, extent, or 
limitation, is, to this hour, ^ a^ p roblem to be 
solved in Eastern finance. 

Seeing, therefore, as we have done, through 
a glass darkly, law after law has been enact- 
ed to correct evils, by temporary expedients, 
as. they have presented themselves to obser- 
vation, and multiplied upon our path. But, 
being founded on fallacious views of their 
own object, and coupled with tlie Operation 
of the system adopted to ensure the col- 
lection of an exorbitant revenue, confu- 
sion has been very generally the result, 
and extremii} and extensive oppression, under 
jdie cloak of that system, and of ^ose enact- 
jSients, which we have avowedly passed for 
the protection of the lower orders. 

It has been already remarked that the 
northern hordes, who ovex-ran Europe, dif- 
fered very little, if at all, in any' thing but 
religion, from those who desolated the plains of 
Hindostan. The latter had embraced Islam- 
ism ^viously to t||^eir irruptions into the 
Sout^'and, with religion, of course all 
the laws and tenets, of Mahomed. In other 
respects,, some similarity may tfe traced in 
the social^institutions in forc^ in these two 
distant q[uartera^of the^prld; more especi- 
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ally as regards landed possessions; and if 
my opinions are well founded, it will be seen 
that we have ,^^e additional 
marked differenSe of character,^, state and 
condition,, between Indians and Europeans, 
being maiiily ascribable to the causes assign- 
ed in Part II., viz. the. long prevalence of 
despotic sway over miiids sunk, through its 
ceaseless exercise, in ignorance, superstition,' 
and slavery. 

AccoMing to the Mussulman law, warring 
against infidels is expressly and repeatedly 
enjoined, as being of high merit in the sight 
of God ; whose will it is represented to be, 
that infidels should be unmerciftilly slaugh- 
tered; whilst the warriors, who go forth to, 
this work of blood, entitle themselves to the, 
highest rewards of heaven. These merciless 
conquerors soon discovered that,^to cut off 
the inhabitants of %.country root and branch, 
was not thg b^st way of rendering their con- 
quests profetablq ; wherefore the law, as be- 
fore-mentioned,* empowers them to reduce 
conquered inhabitants ^ slavery, or tq settle 
them on the conquered ^nds, as Zmmees 
(infidel subjects), on condition of their paying 
the Khuraj* and capitation tax. Whatever 


prqof of the 
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was done, however, in this respect was only 
done to the Moslems’ own advantage ; for it is 
not to be supposed, that t he^ ights and in- 
terests, the .liberties, or eve^ives, per set of 
conquered idolaters, would be of any estima- 
tion in tlie minds of zealots, who from pre-. 
cept, education, and habit,* were taught to 
hold them in utter abhorrence and contempt. 


* In the 47th chapter of the Khoran, entitled ‘<>lJiIahomed,” 
but by some entitled “ War,” which it commands to carry 
on vigorously against the enemies of the Mahomedan faith, 
it e. infidels, and paradise the reward, is the following pas- 
sage. ^ 

“ When ye e^icounter the unbelievers, strike off their heads 
until ye have made a great slaughter among them, and bind 
them in bonds, and either give them a free dismission *af- 
“ terwards, or exact a ransom^ until the war shall have laid 
“ down its arms. This shall ye do. Verily if God pleased 
he could tak| vengeance on them without your assistance, 
“ but he commandeth you to fight his battles.” 

In another place, treating of unbeliever^, the Apostle en- 
joins : Strike off their heads, a^d strike off^hll the ends of 
“ their fingers. This shall they suffei^because ffiey have re- 
sisted God and his apostle.” Those who aie backward in 
going for^ to fight on these occasions ar^ at the same time 
threatenell with the, indigtr^oii of God ; their abode shall 
be hell ; and an ill journey shall it be thither.” 
in numerous other parts of the Khoran are unbelievers de- 
nounced as an accursed race, labouring under the wrath of 
God, and fot whomjs prepared the fire t^hell. Kill them 
wherever '^e find them, and them out of that whereof 
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From these premises, there are commen- 
tators who infer that the Ryots of India, be- 
ing thus settled^ the lands, became the ac- 
tual “ propriety of the soil for ever, and niay 
“ not he - disseised of it toithout their consent so 
“ long as th^ pay the land-tc^.* In this case 
the sovereign was only thol'aght to be entitled 
to the Khuraj or land tax ; and even to hold 
the Khuraj as trustee for the people ; having 
no right to alie^te by gift, grant, or transfer, 
any portion even of the Khuraj, except in fa- 
vour of persons entitled by law to share in it.f 

‘‘ they have dispossessed you ; for temptation to idolatry is 
more grievous than slaughter. This shall l^ the reward of 
infidels.” — (Khor. vol.|. chap. % pi. 32.) Again — Verily 
“those who disbelieve, our , signs we will surely cast to be 
“ broiled in hell fire. So often as their skins shall be well 
“ burned, we will give them other skins in exchange, that 
“ they may taste the sharper, torment. They shall be the fuel 
“ of hell fire.” — Khor. vol. h p. 96 and 52. Vide also VoL /. 
p. 323-4. . ^ 

• Obs. on ’Law ^and Constitution of India, p. 40. This, 
however, isi^nly thesicomment of Aboo Huneefa. Three 
other commentators of the Soonee sect, — viz. Imaun Shaufaee, 
Imaun Malik, and’' Imaun Humbal, all deny the right of 
property in the ^oil to be ves^d,4n conquered inhabitants. 
Conquered lands, they say, should ^ be partitioned among the 
Moslemeen conquerors, and held for their benefit, or for that 
of the state. 

t The persons i^merated as entitled, to share in the 
Khuraj are soldiers, Kazees^||{ooftees, teachers, collectors of 
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But this conchifiiou, howevei plausible, or 
calculated to support one side of a debated 
qm^tion, ^s inconsistent wijb other parts of 
the Mahomedan law. Of wfiilit value, for ex- 
ample, would even a formal declaration of 
perpetual proprietorship be to Ryots, when, 
by the very act df a fresh conquest, every 
right and interest, which they before possess- 
ed, is by law declared’^to cease and deter- 
mine ? — when the con<iueror1fe authorized by 
the same law, at his own will and caprice, to 
carry the inhabitants into captivity, or to en- 
slave them, or to suffer them to remain on 
the lands ; or to remove th^m altogether, and 
to place another people in their stead ? We 
are moreover informed by thb same author, that 
“although the Mohamedan^jaw declares the 
“ property of lands to vest in the cultivator, 
“ it still allows the sovereign to eject the cul- 
“ tivatpr who does not cultivate, an4'^ive his 
‘ ‘ lands to another. To call this property — 


revenue, police officers ; in stot, all pubKc functionaries, and 
learned or holy men. Another curious claua^ m their boasted 
law is, “ that the sovereign cannot make a donation of the 
Khuraj of the lands of an individual, to the owners^ unless 
** the donee be of those to whom the law assigns a public 
** maintenance.” ^ 

* Obs. on Law and Constit^tibtl of India, p. 48. 
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to ascribe to such settlements either perpe- 
tuity, or even permanency, is reajly an abuse of 
terms. In the multiplicity of claimants, too, 
above enumerated it might puzzle the ingenuity 
even of a Mussulman casuist to say in whom 
the right of property pre-eminently ■Rested. 
The sovereign, on the othet hand, wisely con- 
cluding that what is every body’s is nobody’s, 
cuts short all dispute ^hy taking the whole to 
himself. 

Since then the law pretends, that, whenever 
a Mohamedan army conquers a province 
by force of arms, all private rights shall 
cease, and become vested in the conqueror,* 
a Ryot’s tenure of land,^ in India, so far 
from being a perpetual ri|^ht, had not the cer- 
tainty of a single day's duration ; for not only 
was every new r&i^ a fresh conquest of the 
empire at large — the throne itself being the 
* prize of j^e strongest' sword — but the separate 
provinces were constant objects of contention 
among indepen<^nt <k)r refractory chieftains, 
and continually hanging masters “ by force 
“ of arms,” Is4t therefj^re reasonable to sup- 
pose that atfocious despots, like the Mogul 
emperors, and viceroys, bf Hindostan, who 
cared so little for the blood of fathers, sons. 
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and brolihers — set the laws of family in- 
heritance at nought — ^would have tlie least re- 
gard for other laws beyond what might serve 

their own views 1 or for the interest or condi- 

% 0 

tion of subjects whom they held in as little 
estimation as the brutes of the creation, 
whose only utility in this life, was subservi- 
ence to the pleasures or ambition of the 
Moslem rulers, and the flames of hell their 
inevitable doom in the world Ito come ? What- 
ever construction, therefore, may be put by 
commentators, or advocates, on the law itself, 
the right of property in the soil was always 
virtually held, and ex^cise^d, in India by its 
Mussulman rulers,. Ryots were sufiered to 
remain in quiet possession, because the pro- 
duce of their annual labors was indispensable 
to the wants of the state. ' Necessity on both 
sides was the only real tie between the p,ar- 
ties ; and no man acquainted with tl^e state 
of India under the Mussulmans can, for a 
moment, pretend to asdbrt,g^ that Ijiw would 
protect a Ryot, in his supposed “ perpetual 
“ right,” who, throu^ caprice or otherwise, 
had been opsted by a despot • ruler. We 
know, on the contrary, from authentic re- 
cords, that thousands, aye millions, of wretch- 
ed beings, haf^ been driven frdpi thair ancient 
possessions by the rigbrfi of Musstllman sway; 



and that in provinces whic^Fl^ave fallen into 
our hands, th6 more extensive, occupants of 
lands, such as Zemindars, &c., only' owed 
their continuance in office, or in possession, 
to the power of tlij^ir own swords, ^ * 

A proof of this right of property being' prac- 
tically considered as an ^peudageof Mus- 
sulman sovereignty is, that the British Go- 
vernment considered itself as succeeding to 
tlie 9 ame right all the possessions it had 
acquired in India, whether by cession, or 
direct conquest. That this was a hasty as- 
sumption of right may now be more than 
doubted. That it is n^ertheless, the plain 
import of Mussulman law, ^nd the common 
practice of Mussulman sol^ereigns, is certain; 
and b^ing a sovereign right, it may still be 
contended that, according to the hiw of na- 
tions, it naturally, and legitimately, fell to 
us on our succeeding to the sovereignty, , But 
it is the Musstdman law of conquest; it is 
peculiar to^the ferj^ious bigotry of that code ; 
and if the laws of nations, as practised among 
civilized states, had bee^consulte^ ^it would 
have be«m seen, that, though congiiest gives 
to the conqueror tKe rights Vhich appertained 
to the dethroned sovereign, still that law only 
contemplates rights as consistent 

with the printuples qf humanity and justice, 

VOL. II, 
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Of such a law, as the one we arc now discus- 
sing, Vatel observes, “ some have dared to 
“ advance this monstrous principle, that the 
“ conqueror is absolute master of his con- 
“ quest, that 'he may dispose of it as his pro- 
“ perty* treat it as he pleases ; and hence 
“ they derive one' of the sources of despotic 
“ government. But enough of those who re- 
“ duce men to the state of transferable goods, 
“ or use them like beasts of burden, who de- 
“ liver them up as the property or l>atrimony 
“ of another man ; let us argue on principles 
“ countenanced by reason, and becoming hu- 
“ manity.” He then proceeds to shew, that a 
conqueror should rule his conquest according 
to the ends for which civil government is es- 
tablished. “ A generous conqueror will apply 
“ himself to relieve his new subjects, to alle- 
“ viate their condition ; he will think it his 
“ indispensable duty. Happily sound politics 
“ here, and every where else, coincide with 
“ humanity. What fidelity, what assistance, 
“ can be expected from an oppressed peo- 
“ pie?” This argument is illustrated by the 
interesting answer t>f the ambassador from 
Privemum, “ who on being introduced to the 
“ Roman Senate, the consul said, ‘If we shew 
“ * you clemency, what stress may we lay on 
“ ‘ the peace you are come to ask ?’ The am- 
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“ bassador replied, * If you /grant it on rea- 
“ ‘ sonable conditions, it will be safe and per- 
“ ‘ manent ; otherwise it will not last long.’* 
“ Some took offence at the boldness of this 
“ speech, but the more sensible part approved 
‘ ‘ of the Privernicanis answer, as having spo^jpn 
“ like a man and a freemafi.”t 

On what ground, therefore, of justice, or 
sound policy, this right was assumed by the 
Company’s government, it maybe difficult to 
explain. That it was the law, and the prac- 
tice, of our predecessors, no one can doubt ; 
but no one can also doubt the monstrous in- 
justice of appropriating conquered l^ds, and 
conquered inhabitants, as moveable prize pro- 
perty ; and transferring them, like beasts of 
the field, in free gift, as in some instances ; 
and, for a price, as in others. Yet all this was 
done in the arrangements of the Zemindary, 


* Quid si pGenam (inquit consul) remittimus vobis, qualeni 
nos pacem vobiscum habituros speremus? Si bonam do- 
deritis, inquit, fidam, et perpetuam, si malara baud diutiir- 
nam. — Vatel, p. 356 - 7 . ^ 

f The story in Livy (whence Vatel takes it) is, that the 
Privernicates were first asked what punishment they deserved 
for their revolt ? to which the Ambassadors replied — “ What 
“ those deserve who deem themselves worthy of liberty/* 
And it is added in Livy, that for this answer they had the 
freedom of the city panted to thbm by a vote of the people. 

Q 2 
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and Mootaluiary, settlements ; whilst the 
principle of the proprietary right of the so- 
vereign is maintained in all our other revenue 
arrangements. 

Upon the establishment of Courts of Jus- 
tjge in India, the Mahontedan law Avas still 
more extensively Jtdopted, and held to be the 
rule of conduct for all the authorized native 
courts, subject to such modifications and im- 
provements as the suj)reme government might 
think it expedient to authorize. * 

Although it was the law of our predeces- 
sors, still it was the law of only a fiftli, or a 
sixth, j^t perhaps of the whole population 
of the countries we now govern. The re- 
maining four-fifths, or fiye-sixths, had laAvs 
and usages of their own ; which the Mahomc- 
dan code never did, for it never could, entirely 
supersede; and if conciliation was the ob- 
ject in view, it must surely be thought an odd 
M'ay of conciliating the great mass of our 
subjects, to avoAV our predilection, and to 
adopt for their government, a system of Uim^s, 
or any portion thereof, which openly con- 
demns them to mui%er and slavery in this 
world, and to reiterated burnings in the next, 
that they may there “ taste of sharper tor- 
ments” — ^laws for which the Hindoos, in the 
daily course of their administration, could not 
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possibly have eitlier “ veneration,” or common 
respect ; for, even under the Mahomedans, 
matters of a spiritual nature, and of property, 
between Hindoo and Hindoo, were appealed 
to their own Pundits. Criminal cases, 
and cases of property, where one party \ms 
a Mussulman, were alone decided in Ma- 
hoint;dan Courts ; and in these trials it may 
well be conceived that a Hindoo’s chance of 
success depended wholly on the liberality of 
his bribe. 

But to return to the particular law here 
treated of. Being a law of conquest, or of 
war, it is, as before obseiwed, prope^ an in- 
ter-national law. Authors and commentators 
have, however, treated it as if it were an ordi- 
nary civil or municipal law, which every 
government has a right to impose on its own 
people ; as if the self-styled apostle had as 
good a right to legislate for the whole world 
as for his own followers. But being in fact a 
law of nations, to be valid as such, or obliga- 
tory on other states, it must be consistent 
with the laws of nature,^ of natural justice, of 
moral obligation. Waning these, it is a dead 
letter. Brute f^rce may impose it for a 
while, like other acts of violence, where there 
is no alternative but to submit ; but a law, 
like this, directed against other people, and 
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violating every principle of natural justice 
and humanity, ought never to have received 
a moment’s consideration among civilized 
communities.* 

The assertion, however, of this right of 
property, as an attribute of sovereignty, has 
given a character to landed tenures in India, 
which, as bearing on the present question, 
and as compared with other countries, de- 
serves to be further noticed. 

Of the Ryots, enough has been already 
said to prove, that however favourably the 
Mahomedan law may be construed, as re- 
gards supposed legal rights, their ac- 
tual condition and fate have been that of 
unmerciful oppression — massacred by thou- 
sands, and hundreds of thousands, in bigotry, 
or in cold blood — hunted down like beasts 


* It is a singular fact that we should so readily have 
adopted Mussulman principles, and Mussulman systems, for 
the government of our subjects in India, when it appears to 
have been the policy of this country, for at l^ast the two last 
centuries, to stipulate in express treaties with the Mussulman 
government of Turkey — a fac-simile of that of Hindostan — 
that our subjects residing there sH^ld live under the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of our ambassadors and consuls ; it being 
thought that, without this exemption from Turkish rule, no 
civilized merchant, possessed of capital, would dwell in a 
country subject to so barbarous a code. 
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of prey — exposed to the constant ravages of 
hostile armies — driven to the voluntary de- 
struction of themselves, their wives, and chil- 
dren to avoid a more cruel fate — expatriated, 
as Wulsa, to be starved in the jungles — ^forced 
by the severities of their fate to become Pin- 
daries. Deceits, or public robbers; or, if suffer- 
ed to remain on their lands, subject to the 
covetous exactions of those who were placed 
in authority over them ; and, in the enforcing 
of these exactions, to every species of indig- 
nity and torture. To talk of rights, where 
these atrocities were commonly perpetrated, 
is to make a mockery, not only of ,^tice, but 
of common sense. 

The author of the Observations on the Law 
and Constitution of India, mentions four 
tenures in Bengal, as “ rent-free tenures the' 
Altumgha, Muddud Maash, Ayeema, and Jag- 
lieer.* These are obviously of Mussulman 
origin, but described by the author as illegal 
and fictitious claims, which have been errone- 
ously recognized by the local governments of 
India. The Jagheer, b^ing most extensive, is, 
of course, the m i^ t important. Although Jag- 
heers were frequlntly granted by the Moghul 
emperors- to favourites, and for various pur- 

* These tenures, or appropriations, of land are briefly noticed 
before. Vide supra^ p. 29 . 
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poses, they were chiefly considered a military 
tenure, binding the Jaghiredar to the support 
of a certain number of troops. Under the Ma- 
homedans they Vere only known as life-rent 
tenures ; and in the institutes of Timour re- 
newable,* on good conduct, every three years ; 
but being grants of land for the support of 
troops, they have been thought by some to 
have affinity with, or at all events resem- 
blance toi the fcodal tenures of ancient Eu- 
rope, more especially as institutions'strongly 
resembling those of feodal Eurojie have been 
traced iii the Rajapoot, and other ancient 
Hindoo^ l|erritories. But Jaghiredars were 
not the ^ly grantees obliged to attend the 
imperial standard. It would appear, from 
the Ayeen Akbery, that Zemindars did so 
also. The Zemindars of Bengal are expressly 
mentioned as furnishing, in Akbar’s time, 
23,330 cavalry; 801,158 infantry; 170 ele- 
phants ; 4260 cannon ; and 4400 boats. In 
the Soubah of Berar, several Zemindars are 
mentioned by name with the quota of troops 
cqnunanded by each.* 

The author of the Observ^ons, ^ves a list 
of eighteen other titles, unmr which lands in 
Bengal and Bahar were alienated, and held 


* Ayeen Akbery, vol.ii. p. 16 and 64. 
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as “rent-free tenures.” The four firsts however, 
viz. the Altumgha, Muddud Maash, Ayeemah, 
and Jagheer, are the only ones considered as 
royal grants. The other eighteen have no 
other sanction than the gift, or grant, of 
Nazims, Amils, Zemindars, or other local 
officers in authority.* Our author calculates 


* The reader will judge of the nature of these tenures from 
the biibjoine^ list, taken from the work referred to, p. 75 — 78. 

1 . Nusserc durgah — for maintaining places of worship. 

2. Kharijc Jumma — Land excluded from the revenue, and 

sold by the Zemindars. 

3. Maafee— Lands exempted on the authority ||^he Nazim 

or Zemindar. 'if 

4 Sir Shikun •— Land granted in charity by Zemindars, 
Chowdries, Canongoes. It is, however, a grant of par- 
cels or portions of land to some public functionary of the 
village — the priest, or perhaps the village washerman 
or plough maker, to induce him to reside there. It is 
taken a little and a little from each Zemindar or head — 
2 . e. breaking a little off each head, and so called Sir 
Shikun, head-breaking’. 

5. Khyrawtee — Land given in charity by the Amil, Zemin- 
dar, or Nazim. 

(). Nankar — Stated to be land given by the Amils, or Nazim, 
or Zemindar, Cho]iYclry, or Talookdai*, for some service 
performed. Thisilraistinct from the Nancar aUowance 
(p. 32 and 58 ), granted to Zemindars. 

7. £?iam — Land given by Zemindar^ or Amils as a favour. 

8. Chakaran — Service lands. This grant may be by a 

Hindoo or Moslem. 
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the loss of revenue to the Company on lands 
thus fraudulently alienated in the “ ceded and 
“ conquered provinces,” and in Bengal, at 
about two and a half millions sterling per an- 
num ; and denies the titles of all without re- 
serve ; it being clear, according to his concep- 
tion of the Mahomedan law, that neither 
the sovereign, nor his provincial agents, had 
a legal right to dispose of the property in 
these lands, or any thing more than the 
Khuraj, or government revenue. 

To discuss the strict legality of this right 
would be but a waste of words. It is clear 
that thought was exercised without reserve 

9. Mohturan — Lands set apart for the maintenance of a 

great or revered person or place. A Hindoo grant. 

10. Peeran — Lands set apart for a confessor or spiritual 

guide. - - - A Moslem grant. 

1 1 . Fukeeran — Ditto, to support Fakeers or religious men- 
dicants. , . - ditto. 

12. Cheraghee — Ditto, to maintain lamps burned at the 

shrines of saints. - - A Moslem grant. 

13. Burmooter — A grant of land to a Brahmin. Hindoo grant. 

14. Bkoguwitter — A maintenance to any person. ditto. 

15. Bhatotur — Ditto, for the Bhaat Brahmins. ditto. 

16. Bishnotter — A grant ofland for th^oiship of Vishnu, ditto. 

17. Dewotter — Ditto, for the expend of a deity. ditto. 

18. Nijjote — Land reserved by the Zemindar, and excluded 
from the Jumma for cultivation under himself. Of the 
same nature as Khomar mentioned in page 57, supra. 
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by emperors, viceroys, and their deputies, 
all over Hindostan, and the Deccan. The 
probability indeed is that in densely peopled 
agricultural countries, likelndia, where no pro- 
prietor is acknowledged, save the sovereign, 
alienations and appropriations of land could 
not have been prevented. Bribery, collusion, 
or favouritism, especially in the more distant 
parts of the empire, would elude the utmost 
vigilance of a sovereign proprietor; whilst it is 
no slight ‘proof of the opinion in which this 
right, or power, (call it which you please) was 
held by the grantees, that, in all the instances 
quoted, none ever sought the concujlj^t sanc- 
tion of Ryots ; but looked to a des^t’s seal, 
or to that of his minions in office, to render 
what they had thus appropriated, or acquired, 
a valid and secure property. 

In the preceding enumeration of tenures, 
as well as in the list of the various levies from 
landnoticcdinpa_§'es27-35, wemay see how the 
adoption of one bad principle begets a minor 
offspring, supporting, and encouraging each 
other, but all dependent on the parent stock. 
In political error^^s in moral sin, one trans- 
gression leads tolmother, till a host at length 
spring up into existence, and ultimately form 
a kindred association, to complete the domi- 
nion of evil. 
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It is, however, to be kept in mind, that 
these are the only tenures of which any offi- 
cial account was preserved in Bengal on its 
becoming subject to the British power ; that 
their origin, with a few exceptions is of no 
greater antiquity than the financial system, 
and peculiar administration, of the Maho- 
mcdans, who have audaciously proclaimed to 
the world that a conquest by Mussulman arms 
absolutely annihilates every existing indi- 
vidual right in the inhabitants conquered, so 
as to leave both person, and projierty, at tlie 
mercy of the victor. 

iS- . 


SECTION XII. 

Discoveries in respect to landed proprietaiy rights of great antiquity, in 
various parts of India, equally perfect, though variously denominated 
in different districts. Estates in severalty, and in co-partnership — 
description thereof. .Different orders of persons employed in cultivation 
of lands. 

But, in other parts of India, tenures of a 
different description came to be discovered, 
whose origin clearly belongs to times antece- 
dent to the Mahomedan conquest ; and 
which establish, beyond all’ dispute, the im- 
portant fact that the real property of the lands 
was formerly vested in individual landlords, 
whose exclusive right of selling, mortgaging. 
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leasing, bequeathing or otherwise dispos- 
ing of their lands, no Hindoo sovereign, vice- 
roy, or other person in authority, ever thought 
of disputing ; that this was consequently an he- 
reditary right; and in full forct^ and invariable 
usage, till the arrogant pretensions, and bar- 
barous exactions, of tlie Mussulmans caused 
it to be absorbed in the general annihilation 
of private rights, which every where marked 
the full establishment of their pow er. 

The existence of private property in the 
soil, perfectly independent of controul, and 
interference, on the part of the sovereign, was 
first discovered in Malabar, shortlj|i|fter the 
cession of that province by Tippoo in 1792 ; 
but it was not till 1799, that it attracted the 
particular notice of the Madras Revenue ser- 
vants. The first mention we find of it, in the 
printed official records of the Company, is in 
a report of Mr. Place, whose able administra- 
tion of the Jaghire has been before mention- 
ed. The term used to express it is Meeras, 
or Meerassy. When Mr. Place entered upon 
this charge in 1796, it was maintained by go- 
vernment, as a doctrine not to be disputed, 
“ tliat the actu^ property in the soil was 
“ vested in the state, which alone had the 
“ power of making an absolute sale of the 
“ land — that the occupants of land in India 
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“ could establish no more right in respect 
“ to the soil than the tenantry on an es- 
** tate in England can establish a right to 
“ the land by hereditary residence — whence 
Meerassy waf defined to be nothing more 
than “ a'preference of cultivatibn, derived from 
“ hereditary residence, but subject to the right 
“ Government as superior lord of the soil 
“ in what way it chooses, for the cultivation of 
“ its own lands.”* This being the doetrine 
of the day, was naturally also the impression 
on Mr. Place's mind, till the result of his in- 
telligent enquiries led him to an entire change 
of opinioit ; and in a very able report of the 
6th of June, 1799,t he endeavours to prove, 
that the supposed “ preference of cultivation” 
was an hereditary right tantamount to that of 
fee-simple, with which he accordingly com- 
pared it, and as existing from time immemo- 
rial in individual landlords, called Meerassy- 
dars. He then explains how these estates 
were cultivated by tenants for life, for 
leases of years, and at will ; and by slaves; 
but still unable to divest himself of the 
rooted impression of the sovereign’s para- 
mount proprietary rights iii”^ the soil, he con- 
siders these Meerassy estates to have been 


5 Rep. p. 105. 


t Ibid. App. 16, p. 714. 
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originally granted by the sovereign, subject 
to the performance of certain conditions by 
the Meerassydar — in other’ words, subject to 
the payment of a certain portion of the pro- 
duce as -revenue. , « 

The same, onsimilar, rights were aft^fwards 
traced in Tanj ore.Tinnevelly , Canara, and other 
provinces, where the Mussulman power hac^ot 
wholly obscured or extinguished them; ahd 
where f^he titles to private property in land were 
ascertained to be as full, and clear, and sup- 
ported by deeds more ancient, and probably 
more perfect, than in Europe ; and where it is 
recorded, of the extraordinary devoti^ of these 
Indian proprietors to their hereditaiy ancient 
possessions, that they would at all times “ as 
“ soon have parted with their lives as their 
“ landed estates.” 

This right is denominated in the Sanscrit 
language, Swajstrum, or Bhogam,* or Swamy 
Bhogum ; in the Tamul, Caniachy ; f and in 
Persian or Arabic, Meerass.J all of them be- 


* Swastram — One’s own property ; landed property or in- 
heritance. Bhogam — Enjoyment, possession ; Swami 
Bhogam — the lord’s enjoyment or possession ; the lord s 
right as proprietor. Quit rent, or acknowledgment of 
proprietary right. 

f Caniatchy^ A term used in the Peninsula to signify landed 
inheritance or property. 

X Meerass — Heritage, patrimony,— Gloss. 5th Rep. 
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ing interprete^to denote proprietary right or 
property, in the fullest and strictest sense of 
the term. 

The term Meerass and Meerassee is that 
most commonljldlised in the offifCtial records of 
Madn^ to denote tliis right ;>;l3ke possessor of 
it being called Meerasseedar ; and being a 
Mu|»ulman denomination, it is clear that its 
exmence was knovra to those conqueror'^ : 
but gradually lost sight of in all cases win !> 
Hindoo right, and Mussulman might, had to 
contend for supremacy.'*^ 

The Peninsula of India being for the mt)st 
part divided into villages, and village com- 
munities, this right is found very generally 


III the Appendix to Rouse's Dissertation on the landed 
property of Bengal, a translation is given of two Firmauns, by 
the Emperor Aurungzebe, addressed to provincial Dewans. 
In these, the proprietary right of individumS to landed estates 
is repeatedly mentioned — in one instance the right of a 
proprietor even to sell his land is advert^ to. It is ^ » 
therefoie, that this right was not unknown to the Muss 
authorities, but little cared for, or legarded in the course 
their extortions. ’JOie ’TFirmaun, indeed, here alluded to, au- 
thorizes the Dewan to collect one-half the gross pi ounce of 
the soil as a land-tax ; and though he is enjoined not to (ex- 
ceed this rate, no one caelt believe that he would e^ver take less. 
The consequence to the unhappy landlord ^as the entire 
absorption of every thing in* the shape of rent, leaving him 
the possession of a right equivalent to a non-entity. 
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to exist in three distinct '^tatSa. It is thus 
describell, for example, in Tanjore, consisting 
of 5783 villages. ^ ' 

Village^ 

“ ¥eik.al]AQgpi;|^, or village^n which 
‘‘ one indifidqji^lll^olds^the entire undi| 

“ vided lands - - ^ - - - 1807 

*• Palabhogam — ^villages, the property 
s -n the land of which is field by several 
i >crsons ; each, however, possessing his 
y rt^n hifl J as a separate property, and 
{<1 ways Jwlding the same spots of land - 2202 
*** Samadayum — 'Villages, the landed 
“ proj)erty of which is held in common 
“ by al I the Meerassydars of the villages ; 

“ each, however, possessing his propor- 
“ lion of the common stock, but not 
“ possessing a claim to any particular . 

“ spot of land, beyond the period for 
“ which it is us^l to make a division of 
“ the whole cultivation . . - 1774 

*, • Total 5783 

t>» llie lands thus held in copartnership, or 
where *all the lands of a villa|5&* belonged 

* The term “ Village” is thus used to denote, not a small 
assembly of housip, but a subdivision o? country, of which the 
wwd Canton, or Pdrish, would give a more correct idea to an 
English reader. 

VOL. II. > ' H 
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jomtly to al| the Meerasseedars : it is explain- 
ed' by writers on this subject, to be a natural 
consequence of the Hindoo law of inheritance, 
by which landed property descends in equal 
shares to all J^e male childtenbf a family ; 
whenl^ the divisions|ihnd si^ivisions, would 
in time become so ibinute as not to be worth 
thq^ exclusive attention of each proprietor. 
Mdny, therefore, would seek other pursuits ; 
leaving their lands to be cultivated under the 
direction of the principal occupants of the 
village, but for the common benefit of all in- 
terested. This is the cause commonly as- 
signed for the institution of a village copart- 
nership. It may, however, have been partly 
occasioned by the necessity of associating for 
common defence against oppressive or rapa- 
cious rulers ; or it .may have been the exten- 
sion of a primitive usage, natural enough to 
infant societies, -who, in the pastoral state, or 
emerging therefrom, have very commonly 
formed themselves into village associations, 
for their own gdvernment or defence, with a 
common rights and interest in the lands at- 
tached to each community; a usages which 
the Hindoo law of inheritance would, in its 
operation, be well calculated to perpetuate. 

Whether one, or all these>)‘*canses contri- 
buted to establish the syst^ of village co- 
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partuersliip is imiuaterial. TIx; proprietary 
right of the copartners was always unques- 
tioned.' Each Meerasseedar could sell, mort> 
gage, or bequeath, his interest^in the common 
property ; thp only dilFerence,*in this respect, 
between the' ^O-j^arindl the singHe pro- 
prietor, being, that what 4jhe latter does se, 
the other must do with consent of his fell§^- 
Meerasseedars, to give validity to the tr^s- 
action. 

In other parts of the Madras territories, the 
co-partnership tenure is called Pasung Carei, 
in contradistinction to Arudi Carei, or tenure 
in severalty. In Pasung Carei, it is usual 
for the inhabitants to assemble every seven, 
ten, or twelve years, according to custom, 
draw lots for the lands they have cultivated, 
and interchange the same accordingly among 
each other. There is, however, in every 
village, a spot -of .ground called Nattam, oh 
which tlie houses of the Mecrasseedars 

■f H 

must be built. ^ To each house is attached a 
small portipri of ground called Peshacadei, 
held rent-free, and used as a^yard or kitchen 
garden. This is exclusively the proprietor's 
own, not held in common, neither is it 
transferable, unless the whole Meerassy be 
sold. 

, R 2 



Of Meeras^edars generally, it may be added 
that they were considered the most honour- 
able part of the community, entitled to direct 
the affairs of tlje village, to stand forward in 
discussions w^ the Circar, to take the lead 
in festivals, &c. Th%)os8efe8ioii of Mecrassy 
is also evidence ofi'antiquity of family, and 
pri^d as highly in the Eastern, as the West- 
ern* world. Mortgages and assignments of 
land by Meerasseedars are also in common 
use. 

Meerassee estates are of various amount and 
value. In the provinces of Tanjore, and Tri- 
bhinopoly,’ they are found to exist from 4000 
acres ^wn to one acre of land. The smaller 
properties are, of course, cultivated by the 
Meerasseedars themselves ; but the larger by 
teiants called Pyacaries, or Paracoodies. Of 
this tenantry there arc two descriptions — the 
'dbmmon Paracoody,* is a temporary tenant, 
generally from another village, employed by 
the Meerasseedar to cultivate his Meerassee 
for a year or a given period, at thp expiration 
of which his c(|^ection with the land ceases, 
or continues, af the will and pleasure of his 


* Parakoodi{Tam)ol) — from Para, another; and Kudi, vil- 
luger or husbandman. 



Meerasseedar. The Ool Paracoody* is, on the 
contrary, a fixed or permanent tenant, having 
an hereditary right of occupancy derived from 
long residence on the estate,* or .secured by 
deed, and likenVise from daims # remuneration 
on account of services rendered 
or improvements made Iro the estate. At- 
tached to each village, or estate, is a cei^in 
portion of Waste land, which serves for com- 
mon pasture to the Meerasseedar, and his 
tenants. 

The Ool^Koodys have been compared by 
some writers to the ancient copyholders ot^ 
England, as deriving their titles from lon^' 
residence, and occupancy ; and becai^ they 
enjoy the right of cultivating the soil by pre- 
scription, their ancestors having done so for 
many generations ; and cannot be forced ail^y 
from the village at the will of the Meerassee- 
dars, as long as they perform the conditi<l?f 
of the tenure, which is here the payment of 
their rents. This is compared to what in Eu- 
rope was called “ the custom of the manor,’’ 
which Blackstone also admif|ko be the origin 


, mon^ lent. 


Ool Paracoody, or Ool Koody {Tamoo^ — imm Olai, the 
leaf of the ^|||^inira tree, on which a deed, letter, or lease 
is written ; and Kudi, a tenant or husbandman.— Gloss. 
5th Report. 



of copyholds.* ** Ool Koodys cannot sell, mort- 
gage, or transfer their right for a valuable con- 
sideratidn. In default of heirs, too, the lands 
or rather the right of occupancy, as in the 
ancient copyh^, revets to the JVJeerasseedar. 

But this cultivatifl^by Kopdys, is a more 
exa(^l|ll^nterpart of^e “book-land” andfolk- 
“ of our Saxon ancestors, and which are 

thus described by Blackstone. “ First, book- 
“ land, or charter-land, which was helffby deed 
“ under certain rents and free servic^, and 
“ in effect differed nothing from#free socage 
lands ; and from hence have Arisen most of the 
the freehold tenants who hold of particular 
maxi's, and owe suit and service to the 
“ same. The other species was called folk- 
“ laud, which was held by no assurance in 
“ writing, but distributed among the com- 
‘l^on folk or people at the pleasure of the 
^Mord, and resumed at his discretion, being 
“ indeed land held in villenage. The residue 
“ of the manor, being uncultivated, was 
“ termed the lord’s waste, and serVed for pub- 


* This (copyhold) is called a base tenure^ because it holds 
at the wHl of the lord, yet not simply^ but according to the 

** custom m the manor, so that if a copyh^er break not the 
Custom of the manor, and thereby his tenure, he 

'^aunot be tutned out, of the lord’s pleasure.” — Cowel. 



“ lie roads, and for comtnon of pasture to the , 
“ lord and his tenants.”* 

Where lands are cultivated by Parakudis 
or Pyacaris, they are often divided according 
to the number of ^louglis pos^sed by each ; 
and in this asage v^^have also that of 
the Anglo.; Salons, whdWivided thef^^nds 
into Hides, each comprehending what^^uld 
be cultivated by a single plough. 

Cumlhon labourers are employed in the 
cultivation of land ; and slaves are nume- 
rous all olipr*‘the country, who bear a strong 
resemblance to^he villeins of ancient Europe|^ 
They are attached to the land, and transfi^ 
able with it from one Meerasseedar to1||other. 
In the event of desertion, or being purloined, 
they may be claimed by the original pro- 
prietor like beasts, or other chattels. 'Aey 
are in general, however, well treated, a^ 
consequently as contented as slaves can^^ 
expected to be.f ; 

In the Southern Pollams there are also 


* See also Du Cange at the -woid^Liber,” where he says 
that “ Bql^land, or Land-hoc, was anciently in England de- 
“ nominated Frehold.” 

f In ancient Europe," some villeins were ah^lute slaves. 
“ Under the Stfpa government ^ere were (as Sir William 
*' Temple speak^ ^sort of people in a condition of downright 
“ servitude, used and employed in the most seivile works, ^ 



co-partnership village^called Agraharah Va- 
diky, and PUudara Vadiky ; the one occu- 


belonging, both they, their children, and effects, to the 
“ lord of the soil, like the rest of the cattle or stock upon it.” 

But villeins tnighi be enfranchised, by manumission; and 
some held lands of their lor^ subject to the payment of a 
pecuni ai^ re nt, in lieu of th^ase services performed by bond- 
men ( 



is of time they gained a considerable ground on 
their lords, and in particular strengthened the tenure of 
their estates to that degree, that they came to in them 
“ an interest in many places full as good, in others belter, 
“ than their lords. For the good nature and .^benevi^nce of 
** many lords of manors having, time out of j^rmitted 

“ their villeins,; and their children, to ehjoy their possessions 
^^ii?ithout interruption, in a regular course of descent, the 
“ commq^few, of which custom is the life, now gave them 
“ title to prescribe against their lords ; and on performance of 
the same services, to hold ther lands in spite of any dc- 
“ termination of the lord’s will. For though in general they 
“ are still said to hold their estates at the will of the lord, yet 
it is such a will as is agreeable to the custom of the manor ; 
‘^^ich customs are preserved and evidenced by the rolls of 
“ the several courts-baron in which they are entered, or kept 
“ on foot by the constant immemorial usage of the several 
manors in which the lands lie. And as such tenants had 
‘‘ nothing to shew for ^eir estates but those customs, and ad- 
missions in pursuanJ[fof them entered on these rolls, or the 
copies of such entries witnessed by the steward, 0hey now 
began to be called tenants by copy of court roily and their 
tenure itsdf a copy bold — Enc. Brit. Art. Villenage. Of 
tenants thus Tai|ing themselves to the condi|jpn and rights^ of 
proprietors, many examples may be fouu(|j|in various parts of 
India. ( Vide p,%M^and 272 ,. infra). 



pied chiefly by Bralimi^s, the other by inferior*^ 
casts ; but the landed rights in each are the 
same, triages, under these denomine^tions, 
are described by the collector to be the “ ab- 
“ solute proprietary right” of tl^e inhabitants. 

“ It has been acquire^l^e adds) in various 
“ ways, buf chiefly, it i^>resumed, b ik ers. 

“ or other personages of rank and oj^ence, 

“ giving, them originally as endowments to 
“ villa^sbommiinities ; and by biying them 
“ fron|^othem for this particular purpose. 
“ This pr^^^y has, of course, in the lapse 
“ of so niany years, undergone many changes,, 
“ and has been invariably transferred^ sold, 
“ and purchased at the pleasure of the own- 
“ ers. It is essential to the validity of every 
“ transfer, that it be sanctioned and authen- 

•i' f ^ 

“ ticated by every individual concerned in 
“ tlie property of his village. The proper^ 
“ itself is denominated Pung, or Banghum, 
literally signifying share and proportion. 
“ Four of these Pungs constitute what is 
“ termed a *Caray ; and each village is said 
“ to consist of so many Pun^, and each in- 
“ dividulfl share of so many Carays. The 
“ right of property in the proportion of these 
“ shares is ascertained in the village register. 
“ The right M^aray rarely conveys a right 
“ to any proprietor to any specific spot of 



■ -land in peipetuity ; ito.d whenever this prac- 
“ tice prevails, it seems a departure from tlie 
“ original institutions. The piwgmy of the 
whole ^llage is common to the ^ole num- 
“ her ofi proprietors. Ev^y transaction of 
“ revenue, every ma,tter of loss and gain, is 
“ cotton to them to the exte^nt of their 
“ respective shares ; and as they are all 
“jointly and separately responsible for tlie 
“ revenue of the village, accordiif^- to the 
“ strict construction of their tenures ; fp thd^ 
“ are all alike equally entitled ^ any emo- 
“ lument or advantage which may Inse there- 
“ from, So tenacious, indeed, are they of this 
“ established right, of every village benefit 
“ being in common, that a sort oj' lottery takes 
“ place at stated times, to make a new dis- 
“ tnbution of village lands, by which they 
“^change owners for a certain period, until 
“ the lottery is renewed. By this means they 
“ generally continue to pass from one pro- 
“ prietor to another, so as to exclude, ,.«fFect- 
“ ually, indeecL the right of ahy particular 
“ spot, but to establish the right of the ge- 
“ neral body to the whole village in dbmmon.” 

To shew the sense which the natives them- 
selves Wertaih of their own right in this 
common property; the collator gives the 
translatioil of a deed of sale of one of the 
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shares, and which runs as follow^ ; — “ I A. B. 
“ of the^vil^ge of C., containing 28 shares, 
“ do her^^ execute to D. E, of the same vil- 
“ lage, this deed of sale ; that ia to sejy, having 
“ sold to you in this village, one shure of my 
“ own six shares therein^I do hereby execute 
“ to you this deed of the mil and absolNl^ sale 
“ thereof; and you having further paid, and 
“ I having actually received 100 Chuckrams 
“ duly slfroflfed in full value thereof, you are 
accordingly, to the extent of the share now 
“ transfernAjl and sold to you, fully to possess 
“ and enjoy all Nunjah, Punjab, islands^ 
“ water, stone, topes,* jungles, riches, treasure, 
“ and every well which sinks beneath, or 
“ every tree that rises above the earth, with 
“ every general benefit of every sort ^om 
“ father to son, through every generation, as 
“ long as the waters of the Cauvery flow, 
“ vegetation lasts, or until the end of time ; 
“ with the fullest liberty, likewise, of alien- 
“ aticm by gift, bequest, sale, or otherwise ; 
“ and may' you enjoy all yosperity there- 
“ with. — This, with my fullest approbation, 
“ I do hereby execute to D. E. this deed of 
“ sale, which is written by Permal Pilly, vil- 


Topes —groves. 



“ lage conicopla;* and'this requires authenti- 
“ cation from all the other proprietors of the 
“ village. — Signed,” '^0" 

We haye here proof of the immeihorial ex- 
istence ia India of allodial landed rights^ the 
origin of which would seem to be lost in the 
rempfielt antiquity ; for as to the collector's 
“ presumption” that these estates were ori- 
ginally granted to the village communities by 
princes and other personages of rabk and 
opulence, there is neither document, nor tra?- 
dition of any kind, to support it. jgW e mighlj, 
with greater probability (for we have analogy 
to guide us), refer the origin to an early pas- 
toral state, in which, as in ancient Germany 
(as we shall see presently), and all other si- 
milar states of society, common occupancy is a 
natural characteristic of primitive landed pos- 
sessions. J^either would a doubt exist in the 
present day as to the true allodial character 
of landed property in India, were not our no- 
tions still confounded and leavened by the 
old absurdity of^a sovereign’s paramount pro- 
prietary right, And the fear (however ground- 
less) lest, in abandoning it, we may also sa- 


* Conicopla — writer or c 
5th Report, App. p, 8 



crifice the only existing fund of supply to the 
indispensable exigencies of the ^&te. 


SECTION Xlll. 

»State of landed property in Canara ; how affected by Mussulman conquest ; 
and subsetiuent dominion of the British Governments^ 

In Canara and Malabar, the same impre- 
scriptible rights of proprietorship have been 
found ter exist from the most ancient times ; 
and, ip these provinces, perhaps more pre- 
cisely and^ully attested than in others ; as 
these countries were not entered by Mussul- 
man armies previously to the invasion of Hy- 
der Aly in 1763; and may, therefore, be sup- 
posed to have retained their primitive institu- 
tions in full force and purity. 

Of these provinces the fifth Report ob- 
serves that “ the lands in gmieral appear do 
“ have constituted a clear private property 
“ more ancient, and probably more perfect 
“ than that of England. The tenure, as well 
“ as the transfer, of this prop^rtj by descent, 
“ sale, gift, and mortgage, ^s fortified by a 
“ series of regular deeds equally various and 
“ curious ; and which bear a very strong re- 
“ semblance in both parts of the country.”* 

5th hepoTt, p. 130. > 



So perfect was this iright, that when lands 
were luort^^ed to the fullest extent of the 
rent, and the whole estate subst^hjl^y trans- 
ferred to th§ mortgagee, the propnator or his 
heirs cdtAd at any time, however distant, re- 
sume it on paying off the just claims of the 
mortgagee. In like manner, if a proprietor 
absconded dn account of a debt to govern- 
ment, and that his lands were transferred to 
another, he could at any time return; apd re- 
sume possession on payment of the debt.* 
Even crimes and offences occasioned no for- 
feiture of this property. Whatever might be 
the 'punishment, or the fate of a criminal pro- 
prietor, the right of the heir to the succession 
remained ^unimpeached. These provinces so 
far differed from the other countries above 
described, that wc find in them no village 
communities, or copartnerships. The lands 
are possesi^ by individuals, or separate 
families, residing apart on their own estates, 
and hstving no rights in common. 

In the province of Canara, the landed pro- 
prietors, or^aufilords, are, according to the 

^ Mr. Ellis quotes some Hindoo authorities, whence it 
would seem the right of resumption is limited to three gene- 
rations^ or 100 years, which is somewhat vaguely expressed 
to hp co-extensire with thepeuod of memory.— Mad. Rev, Sel. 
P-817. . i 
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Fifth Report, called^ air Mul Guenies — cor- 
responding with the Meeras'seeda4^, or Swamy 
BhogumtMi^ of Tanjore, and other parts of 
the Penallmla. , ‘ 

Under the proprietors are tenams. Of 
these there two classes ; one termed Shud 
Mul Gueny, or tenant in perpetuity; the 
other Chalie Guenie, or tenant At will. The 
Shud j|Iul Gueny is irremoveable by the su- 
perio|'l(M, on payment of a fned rent for his 
Imdd. "The tennre depends on long posses- 
sion, or on mortgage, or an expenditure for 
improvements, or the cultivation of waste 
lands, or sometimes on purchase ; in all 
which cases as long as the rent is paid, the 
occupancy of the Shud Mul Gueny is secure, 
and may be transferred, or disposed of by 
will. . If the tenant dies without heirs, his 
lands revert to the superior htt^<Hrd ; and in 
case of surrendering his l^d^>or being re- 
moved from them, the lan^or^^is bound €o 
reimburse the tenant for whatever may have 
been adviced in the way of loan or mort- 
gage, or expended for imprilveij|ents, on the 
estate. 

The Chalie Guenies are tenants at will, 
holding lands under the other or permanenl^ 
tenants. The Chalie Guenie may ther^ore 
be compared ^ the Paracoody; and/ the Shud 
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« 

' Mul Queny, or tenant perpetuity,^ to the 
Oolkoo(^ (|hOol Parakoody of Tanjore. 'In- 
stances arO not uncomfiion where fpalh' Gue- 
nies, after a long occupancy — gS^p^lly fifty 
years improvements made on the Land, 
have been raised to the state of Shud Mul 
Guenies, and in such cases succeed of course 
to all the r^bts of the permanent tenantry. 
Guenies would also naturally step ii|^ to all 
the rights of ^j^prietorship, in case^ ^here, 
from revolution, couiiuest, or other cafise, the 
original proprietors had wholly disappeared. 
Under the Chalie Guenies again arc slaves 
attached to the soil, as in other parts of 
India. 

There are, as before observed, no village 
communities in Canara. The property in the 
soil rests in individuals, or in tamilies. Some 
lands are the name of Pagodas ; some 

in the nnmejM we person who manages for 
Several; amTsi^^ lands, which have escheat- 
ed to ^vemment on failure of heirs, are held 
of the government under the Shud Mul 
Gueny temy^. 

When this province became subject to tlie 
king of Vijeyanuggur, Hurryhur Roy,* an as- 
sesibnent of the lands was made on the prin- 

~~w 


^ Between 1331 and 1337. 
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W * 

ciples, it is said, laid (fdwn in the Shaster, ac- 
cording to which l[wo an^ n . bO'lf Katties * 
(measure^pf seed, yielding thiny measures 
of Paddvjpce), were computed to be divided 
in the foUrewing proportions. 

w w 

- To the landlord - . - - 7J or 25 per cent, 

cultivator or labourer 1 5 or 50 
' Sirkar (government) 7i oi^5 *' 

An^^tid to a report of the principal collec- 
tor of Canara of the .31st May 1800, is an 
historical abstract statement of “land rent” in 
Canara and Soonda, shewing the changes it 
had undergone from the year 1660, to the then 
current year 1799-1800, which the reader may 
refer to in the 5th Report.i This’Socument 
is wortljy of particular attention, from its es- 
tablisbhtg certain facts of gr^i^‘'»'{igaportance 
in the present discussion. *!l||»Atfeport by 
Mr. Thackeray dated 4tl) A3|j|^^^||^07, j: an* 
abstract of this abstract is given* uhic^, for 
l)revity’s sake, I shall here use in preference 
to the othef ; the figures in bot|^ being the 
same. It is as follows : — 


w ^ 

* The Shaster only gives one-sixth to the Circar, and not 
one-fouith as here staled. 

t Vide 5th Rcpoit, p. 809. j- Ibid* 8i4. 
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The vdssessment above-mentioned of tJie 
Vijeyaliuggm govermneiit remained, it ap- 
pears, t^thoul alteration till the j^vince was 
tranferred to the Bednore governfl^it,* about 
the millt!^ of the seventeenth centhry. The 
Bednor^* ||ovemment made some additions to 
the revenue ; so that in 1660, the Vijeyanug- 
gur and Bednore assessments together formed 
the standard revenue, called Rekha or Shist ; 
and which amaunted ^ 

TnCanara,to Pgs. 202,2*2<) 20 47 = £80,891 
Soonda - 44,303 20 45= 17,757 

Total stand. Shist 246,623 14 12 = 08,640 

This remained, for near a century, the 
land tax of Canara; but in the eighteenth 
century, the Bednore government laid on 
additional cesses, and raised the land tax, 
to - ‘ Pags. 314,007 4 52=£l25,602 

« 

[yder, in tlie true spirit of Mussul- 
man conquest and exaction, raised the reve- 
nue after^Ks invasion of Canara in 1763, 
to - - Pags. 533,202 4 17=£213,281 


Whilst Tippoo by extra assessments, and 
new heads of revenue, attempted to extend 



it to - - Pags. 8^,678 25 10=£a47, 471 

But deducting what could 
never be collected - 252,589 22 ^6 10 1, 035 


There’llfemained for Tippoo’s 
“ standard assessmcnt/’as it has H 4* 

been called - Pags. 816,089 2 2 =£246,435 


This sum was, however, a nominal assess- 
ment ; |br Tippoo, owing to the oppressive ex- 
actions of his own and father's ^®iremment,and 
the consequent destruction or expulsion of 
great numbers of the inhabit^ts, never col- 
lected more than Pgs. 473,550 3 12(189,420/.); 
and of that about 25,938 Pags. (10,375/.) arose 
from the sale of grain, and ftems not properly 
of land revenue. His actual Jumma, there- 
fore, was only - Pags. 447,612 = £179,045 

MajilFMunro, then principal collector, took, 
however, this settlement as the^,basis of his 
assessment of Fusly, 1209, corresponding with 
A. D. 1799-1800 ; and after deductinj|Mm)me 
items, and adding others, fixed the assess- 
ment of the year, at 465,148 33 6^=£186,059 


From the preceding statement, the follow- 
ing facts are deducible : — 

First. It is stated, that a public revenue 
s 2 
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was al^wftys derived from these lauds, iiiidor 
the aifkient M^indoo governments ; hut the 
amount, as \to 11 as the encrease, the Bed- 
nore government may, I tliink, fl^Jliscribed, 
with glt^ probability, to the wars in which 
the Vije^l^iaggur and Bednore states were 
constantly engaged, and particularly with the 
Mussulman sovereigns ol^he Deccan. I in- 
cline to this opinion, because in the neigh- 
bouring provy^es of Malabar, whosdVprimi- 
tive institutions very much resembled those of 
Cauara, no such thing sis a Isind-tax was ever 
known until the days of Hyder Aly and Tip- 
poo Sultaan ; and, because, in Mr. Ellis’s 
justly celebrated *Mcerassy paper,* it is ex- 
pressly slated, to have been the case in Ca- 
uara, until subjecU'd to the Vijeyinaggur 
government, when a {general assessment was 
laid on the lands sis alfeve statesl. 

Secondly. That under the Hindoo go- 
vernments, whei^^the landlords, or Nair Mul 
Gueniias, were supposed to derive a rent 
froni'flpeir estates equal to 25 j)cr <‘ent. of 
the producer the publii* revenue only, amount- 
ed to - '- - - - Fags. 24«, 023 

♦ 

•iThirdly. That when Hyder Aly, acting on 


Mad. Rev. Set. vol. i. j). 814. 
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the principles of the Mussulman law ,of con- 
quest, more than doubled th^ revenues, by 
cncreasii|^them to - - Pags. 533,202 

It is clear that he must have ajj^Tbed, in 
this assessment, not merely all the net rent 
of the proprietors, but all the shares of all 
the Guenies put together; leaving nothing 
but a bare sufficiency to save from starvation 
those who chose to become dl(|bouring culti- 
vators of the soil. But 

Fourthly. His son, Tippoo, not content 
with these exactions, wished to raise the 

revenue to - - - - Pags. 868,678 



or nearly four times the amount of the Bcd- 
nore assessment. But finding it impossi- 
ble to realize this amount, it was reduced 
to - - . * . - Pags. 616,088 

of which, however, from the then distracted 
state of the country, he could onl^^llect 
about Pugs^|P^,612 

Lastly. This excessive exacti^R was adopt- 
ed by a British collector, as thq basis of his as- 
sessment for 1799- 1800; and which was accord- 
ingly settled for that year, at - Pags. 46*5^148 


but the “ stamlard” assessment, as it is called, 



of or 616,089 Pags. was always kept 

in view at future annual settlement. 

Whether collectors have yet a^^dlined the 
“ stanc|||K||^ rate, the printed docihnents do 
not precwely shew ;* but the assessment of 

* All that 1 can collect from the records now in print is, 
the certainty that constant addins were made even to 
this excessive exaction — but not the precise amount. The 
.ith Report, p. 132^ has the following remark on it : — “ By 
the operation oP^S fixed and moderate taxy by discoveries 
of concealed cultivation, and other clandestine Advantages, 
and by the extension of agiicultural labours, it appears that, 
“at the expiration of 1807-8, including a period of nine 
“ years, since the province (Canard) was obtained, an aggre- 
‘ gate increase had tak^j^lace in the collections, amounting 
“ to 813,901 Star Pags.,' in which was included the receipts 
“ from other heads of revenue, independent of the land tax, 
“ and exhibiting an average increase of 101,737 Star Pags.** 
If this is intended to express the amount of annual Jumma in 
1807-8, it would give for the land-tax alone 712,164 S*Pags. ; 
whereas in the minute of the Madras Board of Revenue of 
5th July, 1818, (p. 897-8, Mad. Rev. Sel.) the land revenue 
of Canara is given in pip paragraph at 487,366 Pags., and 
in anotte^t about 520,000 Pags. It is, however, distinctly 
admittei|9rthis document, that the full amount of Hydcr*s 
Jumma (533, 2Q2 Pags.) is to be the maximum of demand 
on all the lancflrof the province ; and as such entered in 
the individual Pottahs, given annually to each Ryot under 
the collector’s seal 4hd signature. Notwithstanding the ex- 
cessin amount of this revenue, and its progressive increase,' 
in a province avowed to be in a state of great distraction and 
poverty when it passed into our hands, there were not wanting 
pers(Hi 9 in 1807-8 so partial to their own acts, or those of 
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of 1799-1800, is sufficient of itself ^-^urnish 
a perfectly intelligible versij;^ of what is 

yr-4 — 

their fellow-sg^ants, as to represent, and probably to believe, 
that sati^^tion prevailed throughout the a com- 

mon improvement was exhibited among the people in dress, 
living, and other personal comforts ; and the revenues were 
“ realized with singular j^nctuality.*’ A very different pic- 
ture, however, is given of%e state of this province by the 
Madras Rev. Board in 1818, which I here subjoin, that the 
reader may, with the facts before him her^^detailed, judge for 
himself. V 

“ To the practice of loading the lowly assessed or indus- 
“ trious Ryot with the tax of his less fortunate or more im- 
** provident neighbour (condemned by the very officer who 
adopted it as both impolitic and unjust), to the consumption^ 
of a maximum standard of asseuttaent much beyond the 
“ capability of the country, even at the period of its greatest 
prosperity, to the gradual approximation made to this high 
standard in the actual demand on more than half the landed 
“ property in Canara, and to the annual variation, and con- 
sequent uncertainty, in thd^mount of the assessment on 
“ individual Ryots, as much as to any temporary reduced 
value of produce, or the imposition of new indirect taxes, 
“ are to be ascribed the decline imi^riculturey the poverty 
** among the Ryots, the increased sale of laTidijtilgpperty 
“ by the landlords, the difficulty of realizing thewiHections, 
“ and the neSessity, before unknown, of^sposing of de~ 
“ faulters' lands in satisfaction of revenil^emands, which, 
“ of ter fourteen years* residence in Canara, at length con- 
“ strained the late collector to record his conviction, that 
“ the present assessment is beyond the resources of the^pro- 
“ vince** — Mad. Rev. Sel. vol. l.'p. 898. 

* Sic in Grig ^ 
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meantj^ffilF Eastern finance, by the term “just 
“ and modei^ Jumma.” 

It ist morsi^er stated, in Irea^dg of this 
settleiMU forEusly, 1209, A. D. ’1799-1000, 
that “ Cimara had been almost desolated by 
“ many years of oppressive government, and 
“ latterly by the confusion which the war 
“ with the English had occasioned.” We 
have here, indeed, a curious specimen of tlie 
language in J^hich opposite biasses will de- 
scribe the same, or analogous, transactions. 
The spirit, which assails with honest indigna- 
tion the atrocities of former despotisms, is 
softened into mild complacence where our 
own acts are the*memc, and which we have 
some particular motive to approve. ‘ The 
principal collector of Canara describes the 
effects of the assessments by Hyder and 
Tippoo in the following terms — “ The evils 
“ which have been continually accumulating 
“ upon it (Canara)k since it became a province 
“ of j!|i|rsore, have destroyed a great part of 
“ its ^pulation, and rendered its remaining 
“ inhabita^lllius poor as those of the neigh- 
“ bipuring countries. It may b<H said that 
this change lias been brought abo.ut by the 
“ ittvlasion of Hyder ; by the four wars' which 
“ have happened since that event, by Tippoo 
“ h^self destroying many of the principal 
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“ towns upon the coast, and forcing ifeir in- 
“ habitants to remove to Jui|l^abad, and 
“ other unhealthy situations n w the hills ; 

“ by seizii^g in one night all the Cly^stian 
‘‘ men, women, and children amoiiliting to 
“ above 60 , 000 , and sending them into cap- 
“ tivity to Mysore, tipm whence one-tenth of 
“ them never returnea ; by the prohibition of 
“ foreign trade, and by the general corrup- 
“ tion and disorder of his goverfttoent in all 
“ its departments. These circumstances cer- 
“ tainly accelerated the change ; but taken 
“ altogether they probably did not contribute to 
‘ it so much as the extraordinary augmentation 
“ oj' the land rentT * ^ 

Again he observes, “ Had such an assess- 
“ ment as that introduced by Hyder and 
“ Tippoo existed in ancient times, Canara 
“ would long ago have been converted into a 
“ desert.” nilSfet strange to relate, this aug- 
mented land-rent, so pregnant with mischief 
in the hands of our Mussulman predec|||§br — 
this Jumma, which Lord Teignmouuwould 
rightly denominate “ mere pill# and rack- 
“ rent” — ^as deemed sufficiently just pnd 
moderate in the hands of British collectors 
to be made the basis of our revenue system. 


5th Report^ App. p, 807. 



and l^be recommended in the very same 
report Ahat above quoted for present 
adoption, liiDflst its utmost amount of exac- 
tion u^der Tippoo was afterwards held forth 
as a mJkimum which future collectors were 
encouraged to realize. 

It is thus that our revenue systems provide 
for the “ happiness, and prosperity” of the 
natives of India. Their good is always the 
avowed object. Professions abound, and good 


* It is but justice to Col. Munro to add, that this settle- 
ment was recommended by him in opposition to his own better 
judgment. His words are as follows : — ** However much I 
disapprove of the dimerous additions made to the ancient 
land-rent by Hyder and Tippoo, I did not think myself at 
“ liberty to depart widely from the system which I found 
** established, as it is the same as that which exists in all the 
“ provinces which the Company have acquired in the last 
** and former war. 1 have made no other reduction in the 
assessment of Tippoo Sultaun than such ^ w^s absolutely 
“ necessary to ensure the collection of tlie rest. I consider 
** myself merely as a collector who was to investigate and 
“ repof^n the state of the country, hut who was to leave 
** it to the iBoard to decide as to the cxpedie^ncy of lowering 
** the assessmeni^ 

In another report, 27th Jan. 1800, (Mad^^ev. Sel. vol-i. 
p/898.) Col. Munro observes ; — thought the rents too 
higlift,(ii^ Canara), as I think they are in every part of 
India that I have seen ; but I conceived it belonged to the 
Board, and not to me, to determine what part of them it 
nii^ht liereafter be proper to reduce. 
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intentions, I admit, are for the m^ji^part 
sincere. But the means adopy|, an ab- 
solute bar to the accomplishmenr^ our own 
wishes. Thfe indispensable wants of ggovern- 
ment must be supplied. A systen^i which 
inseparably links the great mass of the peo- 
ple with pauperism and beggary, is con- 
sequently enforced ; and because human 
beings so fettered cannot improve their con- 
dition, we think to relieve our own responsi- 
bility by illiberally charging the evil on im- 
mutable prejudices, and supposing, or pre- 
tending to suppose, native Indians to be 
naturally incapable of moral improvement. 

At all events we have, ^ the preceding 
statement, a series of recorded facts to shew 
how the Mussulman financial system absorb- 
ed all landed property by destroying indivi- 
dual rights, and how obviously it tended to 
obliterate, iri* a generation or two, the whole 
class of landed proprietors^ It also shews, 
how this evil is perpetuated by the pri^iples 
of our own^ administration ; and, lastty,^ the 
effect, of tbe system on the min(|^$of our best 
collectors, ^en such a man as Colonel Munro 
finds it necessary to adopt, for his own Jum- 
ma, the highest assessment of his Mussulman 
predecessors, to satisfy the Revenue Board 
and Governn^nt at the Presidency; at the 
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that he avows his belief of the 
Juininllf||ei|to too high to consist with the ob- 
ject of advancing the prosperity of the coun- 
try. , 


SECTION XIV. 

i>t;Ue of landed property in INIalabar. Description of pioprielary rights 
modes of mortgage, assignment, and cultivation. IVKlitary service in- 
cumbent on landed proprietors and their tenants. 


The province of Malabar was always fur- 
ther removed th^n the others from the scenes, 
and the effects^ of Mussulman usurpation. 
It accordingly preserved its independence, 
and its primitive institutions, undisturbed, 
until subjected to the dominion of Hyder Aly 
.a:#i|a his son Tippoo Sultaun, as before no- 
ticed.* When ceded to the British Govern- 
ment in 1792, we found that the same descrip- 
tion j^f landed proprietors, and tenants, ex- 
isted m Malabar, as above described in Cana- 
ra ; that the* attempts of Hyder, and Tippoo, 
tQ enforce on the Malabarians the Mahome- 
danisystem of revenue, had driven from their 
lands all the principal Hindoo proprietors; 


* Vide Vol, /. p. 5^, et Sfq. 
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who now returned, full of anxious hon^to be 
allowed to resume their estates. The j^^iiries 
instituted into the rights of th||i||^ Maimants 
consequently^ established the following facts. 

A class of persons denominated Jeltnkars, 
or Jenmkars, appear, from time immemorial, 
to have possessed a property in the soil more 
absolute, it is thought, than even that of the 
landlord in Europe, Tlie term Jenm, means 
properly allodial right, acknowledging no 
superior, .and Jenmkar, therefore, allodial 
proprietor. As far as history can be de- 
pended on, the government of Malabar was 
originally a perfect theocracy, and all the 
lands belonging to the Pago^s, in which, and 
the Namboory Brahmins, "^as accordingly 
vested the allodial supremacy of the soil. All 
other persons, even the Rajas themselves, 
held their lands from the Pagodas, by the 
tenure of Koodema Neer, that is, the gai’deih 
or higher lands ; and the Paddy or rice lands, 
on mortgage, for a valuable consideration 
given; but which might at any time'jpe re- 
sumed on repayment of the sum borrowed ; 
and this right of resumption is acknowledged 
and practised to this day. The title deeds 
were all in the names of the respective Pago- 
das. Of the tenure of Koodema Neer, it may 
be sufficient to say, that the Brahmins always 
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money, or kind, 
or soli^. other inconsiderable acknowledge 
mehts W' t|i!|ir superiority — with which re- 
serve alone the lands became the exclusive 
property of the Koodema Neerkar, who are 
commonly designated by the term Jenmkar.* 
In some cases the superiority of the Pa- 
godas is still acknowledged and exercised ; 
in others it has become extinct ; particularly 

* This is a different view of Jeum rights and tiie Koodema 
Neer tenure, to that given by the Madras servants employed 
in Malabar. My chief authority, on this occasion, is an old 
and valued friend, the late Mr. Murdoch Brown, whose highly 
intelligent and inquisitive mind, coupled with a perfect know- 
ledge of the Malabar l^guage, and constant intercourse with 
the natives for 40 years, enabled ^im to collect probably more 
accurate information regarding the ancient institutions of the 
country, and the laws and habits of the people, than could be 
collected by any other European. The Koodema Neer is re- 
^ii^l^ted in the Madras records as a species of mortgage ; 
btft'the term is there vaguely defined, and obviously because 
the nature of the tenure was ill understood. 

In further illustration of Mr. Brown s view of Jenm right, 
I can also add on his authority, that the term Jenm is used 
figuratively to express what are considered v imprescriptible 
rights, such as the rights of the head carpenter of a Tara or 
parish, to measure out the foundation of all new houses, to 
plan the door-frames, and certain parts of the roof ; on all 
which "occasions he receives so many Fanams, and no other 
carpenter is competent to execute those parts of the building. 
This right is hereditary in the family, as well as those of the 
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since the destruction and expulsion or l^rced 
conversion of the principal Hindoo Sihabit- 


blacksmith ; and this is termed Jenm : and hence they have 

^ c 

been considered as signifying “ birth-right,” 

Similar Meerassee rights are described by Mr. Ellis as ex-^ 
isting in other parts of the Peninsula. 

A privilege resembling this also existed in former times in 
England, claimed by millers, as an exclusive right to grind all 
the corn used within the manor or township wherein the mill 
stood. It is described by Du Cange under the words — Soca 
molendini, and Secta molcndini, and by English authors called 
Soc or Soke. In Scotland the right still exists under the de- 
nomination of Thirlage. Erskine’s Prin . I-aw of Scotland, p. 232 ; 
and Enc. Brit. Art. Law, p. 653. 

This explanation of Jenm right establishes a stricter analogy 
between the Koodema Nee^ars, comiJ[ionly called Jenmkars 
of Malabar, and Nayr Muf Guenies of Canara, than seems 
to be admitted by the Madras servants. The Jenmkars of 
Malabar were formerly tenants in perpetuity, holding of the 
Pagodas by the Koodema Neer tenure ; but who, through the 
various convulsions of the province, destruction of Pagod^ 
and extirpation of the Namboory Brahmins, or superior lords, 
succeeded at length to the rights of the latter ; and in all 
cases where superior right cannot be proved, are now (in my 
opinion, very properly) acknowledged as real Jenmkars. 
The Nayr Mu> Guenies of Canara were also permanent 
tenants, formerly holding of Nayr landlords, in whom was 
vested the exclusive or absolute property in the land. When 
Canara was conquered in early times by the Pandian princes 
of Madura, these Nayr landlords were extirpated, or expelled, 
by the conquerors, and their rights and privileges transferred 
to others. Subsequently, therefore, to this revolution, the 
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ants their Mussulman rulers ; whence the 
decupaj^ in possession of estates came na- 


Nayr Mul Guenies, it would seem i^m the 5th Rep. p. 130, 
had become actual landlords or pro^ietors in Canara, with 
fall the rights appertaining to the ancient Nayrs. 1 must, 
however, observe, that the Madras Revenue jpliSard*, in their 
minute 5th Jan. 1818, speak of another race o( landlords in 
Canara, called Mulees, as successors of the Nayrs, and as 
being superior to the Nayr Mul Guenies. Perhaps the Mu- 
Ices, and the Nayr Mul Guenies, both exist as real landlords. 
If the statement, therefore, given in the 5th Ildp. be correct , 
it indicates a striking analogy in the ancient institutions ol‘ 
these two neighbouring territories, the superior tenants in per- 
petuity in botli provinces having succeeded, by nearly the 
same processes, to the rights of absolute proprietors. 

It would seem a passage in Mr. Ellis’s Meerasseo 
Paper (Mad. Rev. Sel. vol i. p. 8^9.), that there are villages 
in other parts of the Madras territories, where the peipciual 
tenants, Ool Parakoodys, have not succeeded to the rights 
of Meerasseedars on the latter becoming extinct. The policy, 
bp'wever, is not very apparent, of thus kee])ing, as it were, 
in '^abeyance, a right which there are no heirs or persons in 
existence to claim, but which might be beneficially transferred 
to another. Other instances, however, aie mentioned (p. 830.) 
in which Ool Koodis had succeeded in possessing themselves 
of the full Meerassy rights. • 

• Another^ and perhaps more forcible reason for considering 
occupants, where there are no other claimants, as the real 
Jenmkars, Meerasseedars, or Canyatchikars (for all these terms 
imply the same rights), of their respective properties is, that 
the Hindoo law gives the right of proprietorship to the pos- 
sessors of land after the third generation, or after the lapse 
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turally to be considered as the superior lords ; 
and the term Jenmkar, in our timej^o be ap- 
pled to Raja, Namboory, Nalhbyar, Nayr, and 
even Mapilla, landlords ; the latter being a 
race of Arabs who, many centuries ago, esta- 
tablished^^emselves on the coast; and by 
commercial and industrious habits, acquired 
wealth, and encreased in numbers, so as, 
partly by purchase, and partly by violence, 
to become -the actual proprietors of numerous, 
and even large, estates. 

Landed proprietors in Malabar, have al- 
ways been considered by us, as possessed of 
the Jenm or allodial right to their respective 
estates ; and as such denominated Jenmkars. 
Between these Jenmkars, and the Nayr Mul 
Guenies of Canara, there was this remarkable 
difference, that the Jenmkara enjoyed their 
hereditary rights free from all assessment, or 
revenue to government. Their estates were 


of the period of memory ^ detennined to be one hundred 
years.” — (Eliis^s Meer. Paper.) When, therefore, through 
the various revolutions, and anarchical rule of this extra- 
ordinarily-troubled country, the original proprietors of estates 
shall have disappeared, or become extinct, although the 
Hindoo law may have some reservations in respect to 
Meerassy privileges, reason and sound policy would here 
seem to concur in sanctioning the full confirmation of al- 
lodial right in the actual occupants of the soil. 

VOL. II. T 
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their oWn exclusive property from time imme- 
morial ; <||L(1 a land-tax was unknown in this 
province, until it was, subjugated by Hyder ; 
one of whose first mandates was to declare 
half the ’produce of the soil to he the share of 
the drear. 

Of the Jenmkars of Malabarit is also deserv- 
ing of remark — so perfect were their rights — 
that no authority but the landlord’s, was ever 
acknowledged on his own estate ; nor did the 
Raja, or prince, in any way interfere, excepting 
in capital cases, which were judged conjointly 
by him and the head Bramins of the Rauje. 
The Raja had no direct authority, except in 
his own desmeSne lands. 

Until this period, therefore, nothing could 
be more complete, than the property in land 
possessed, and enjoyed, by the Jenmkars of 
Malabar. The province had been long di- 
vided into small principalities, at the head of 
which were Rajas, generally, if not always, the 
largest landed proprietors of their respective 
divisions ; and this was their only source of 
land revenue. Their other supplies were 
derived from 

Poorashandrum, or fines levied on the pro- 
perty of deceased Mapillas, to entitle the 

next heir to succeed. 

Imposts ^ trade, and mint duties. 
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Fines for criminal offences. 

Protection money from fugitiye injects of 
other Raja. 

Escheated estates on failure of heirs. 
Confiscated estates. 

Offerings at certain annual festivals, and oh 
the investiture of a Raja. 

Professional taxes on weavers, distillers, &c. 
Royalties of gold ore, elephants, ivory, teak- 
trees, .bamboos, wrecks, and a few other 
items. 

But the rent of a Jenmkar’s landed estates 
was always wholly and exclusively at his 
own disposal. 

^ These estates, like similar properties in 
other countries, were all deeply mortgaged. 
The mortgage was termed Kanum ; and the 
mortgagee, Kanumkar. The mortgagee was 
sometimes a wealthy merchant ; but often a 
tenant in possession. As long as interest 
was regularly paid on the debt, the mortgagee 
had no controul over the land ; but in default 
of regular payment, he was entitled to pos- 
session ; and could lease out the lands to 
other tenants ; or cultivate by means of his 
own slaves or hired labourers ; accounting to 
the Jenmkar for whatever surplus there might 
be, after discharging his own interest. The 
Kanumkar could neither foreclose the mort- 

T 2 
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gage, nor dispose of the Jenm right to satisfy 
his. debt f but he could sell, or mortgage, his 
own Kanum to another, who then succeeded 
to his rights. If the Jenmkar was enabled 
to redeem the mortgage, he was obliged to 
pay the Kanumkar for all improvements 
made on the estate ; but this seldom occurred. 
The Kanumkar in possession was, in reality, 
a tenant in perpetuity. Neither he, nor his 
heirs, were ever removed, though the Kanum 
contained within itself a principle of self- 
redemption. The mortgage deed was renew- 
able every 12 years ; on which occasion 1.3 per 
cent, of the original debt was struck off ; and 
though by the operation of this periodical de- 
duction, the estate might at length revert to 
the Jenmkar, or his heirs, free of debt; it 
more frequently produced an opposite effect 
by inciting the Jenmkar to encrease, or 
renew, his borrowings, and thereby to per- 
petuate the occupancy of the Kanumkar. 

There were other, or temporary, tenants, 
called Patomkars, to whom the, lands were 
leased for longer, or shorter, periods, accord- 
ing to agreement. The conditions of the 
lease were, not a share of the produce to the 
Jenmkar as in some other countries; but a 
certain fixed Patom, or rent, for a defined ex- 
tent of land, sometimes in kind, and some- 
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times in money, as settled between the 
parties. These tenants were /ehiovable 
at will, or at the expiration of their re- 
spective leases ; so that, with some shades of 
difference, the Kanumkars, and Patumkars, 
of Malabar may be compared with the Ool- 
koodies, and Parakoodies, of Tanjore, and the 
Shud Mai Guenies, and Challie Guenies, of 
Canara. 

Other modes of leasing, and mortgaging, 
lands are mentioned as common in Malabar, 
with certain conditions attached to each. 

One of them, termed Kuy Kanum, is a 
lease of land granted by the proprietor for 
12 years, which the Kuy Kanumkar is to 
bring into cultivation to plant with pepper 
vines, and productive trees, and to erect the 
necessary buildings, fences, &c., and to hold 
it for the above mentioned period, in con- 
sideration of this labour and expenditure, 
free of rent. At the expiration of 12 years, 
the Kuy Kanumkar is liable for a rent agreed 
upon ; or he„may be ousted on receiving com- 
pensation for his expenditure and improve- 
ments. But as this never happens, the Kuy 
Kanumkar may also be considered a tenant 
in perpetuity. He can sell or mortgage his 
own improvements on the estate to another ; 
but not the Jenm right, which in all cases the 
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Jenmkar mgst tenaciously reserves to himself. 
A larger proportion, indeed, of the lands of 
this province were thus found to be in the 
hands of mortgagees, many of whom are 
Mapillas ; whilst some had either supplanted 
the Jenmkars, or purchased the title to their 
estates for a trifling consideration, during the 
iiavoc asid oppressions of the Mussulman 
government. 

Slaves of the soil are also common, and nu- 
merous, in Malabar as in other parts of India. 

Although the Jenmkars held their lands 
free of suit and service to a superior lord, 
and subject to no other condition than a 
trifling, and perhaps in some instances no- 
minal, acknowledgment to a Pagoda ; they 
were still obliged to defend the country, 
and indeed their own properties, in time of 
need; for which purpose each principality 
was divided into Deshums, or districts, and 
these again subdivided into Naads, or Nadu ; 
and each Naad assessed, not with so much 
revenue in money or kind to the state, but 
with a certain number of armed men, with 
whom the Jenmkars were required to attend 
upon the Raja when war, offensive or defen- 
sive, or other public duties, required their 
services.’ This, too, was formerly the case in 
Canara^ previously to its conquest by the 
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Vijeyanugur government, and tl^ establish- 
ment of a land-tax by Hurryhur Roy. 

Besides this district levy Or contribution 
for military service, the tenants of a Jenmkar 
were also bound to follow him in war — a re- 
gulation which may have been one cause at 
least of the perpetuity of subordinate tenures 
in Malabar ; for it was a point of hodbur with 
the great Nayr families never to turn out a 
tenant \^hilst he continued to pay his rent. 
It was, indeed, the interest of the Jenmkars 
to treat them well ; for they were not only 
the chief means of providing the Jenmkar's 
income, but composed his retinue of armed 
followers, so essential to his consequence and 
weight in the aristocracy. It was also of 
some use as a corrective to aristocratical 
power, insuring to the lower orders a greater 
dep^ee of security and independence. 

Whether this law, or custom, of military 
service prevailed in other parts of India, I 
have no authentic documents to prove. I 
can only believe in the probability of its 
being universal, from the certainty, and great 
antiquity, of its existence in Malabar and 
Canara. In these provinces, at all events, it 
bears a striking resemblance to a similar law 
existing among the freemen of the West, as 
far back at least as the days of Julius Caesar, 
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who describes (for example) the nation of the 
Suevians as divided into 100 Cantons or Pagi, 
(Nadu), each of which supplied yearly for 
irar 1000 anned men. This law was common 
to the tribes of Northern invaders, who 
carried it with them into all the settlements 
they effected in the South. There the law, 
termed iterebannum, required of every free 
man to bear arms, for the common defence 
subjecting him to a heavy fine for failure in 
his attendance, when summoned to the field ; 
or, if insolvent, to be reduced to slavery until 
his labour should amount to the value of his 
fine ; * ** whilst in the Capitularies of Charle- 
magne, it is ordained that every freeman who 
possessed five mansi, or 60 acres, of land 
in property, should march in person against 
the enemy .-f 

From this description of military serviq^ — 
from the military habits of native Indians 
generally, and their attendance on their 
princes, or Rajas, in war — from its being 
supposed that landed estates in Canara, and 


* Du Cange Voc. Herebannum. Quicunque liber homo 
in hoste bannitus fuerit, et venire contempserit, plenum 

** heribannum componat, secundum legem Francorum, id est 
60 solidos (sols) solvat.” 
t Rob. Hist. Char. V. vol. i. 
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other parts, are conditional tenures subject to 
the payment of a certain revenue to the state 
— and from tlte di£Eiculty, perhaps, of shaking 
off the Mussulman doctrine of the sovereign 
being also lord paramount of the soil, it has 
been contended that the Jenm or allodial 
rights above described, existing in Malabar, 
as elsewhere, are no other than a *Vee-sim- 
“ pie or hereditary right of possession, sub- 
“ject to some of those various conditions 
“ from which no subject can be exempt.”* 
But this is a mistake, arising, perhaps, 
from confounding Mahomedan with English 
feodal law. The estates here treated of 
are not, and never were, fees or fiefs. The 
proprietors had the “ absolutum et directum 
“ dominium” the absolute property or de- 
mesne in the land ; holding it in their own 
righ$, without acknowledgement of service to 
a sovereign power, or superior lord; and 
though the present race of proprietors, or 
part of them, being originally perpetual ten- 
ants, may |>e thought to have had only the 
** jus perpetuum et utile dominium,” in their 
lands ; yet on the extinction, or extirpation 
of the superior lords, or often by purchase, 
they came to be considered (as they ought to 


* Rep. Mad. Rev. Board, 31st Jan. 1803. 
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be) absolute proprietors — that is, seized jaf 
lands absolutely “ in dominico suo,” or in their 
own desmesne. 

So late as the year 1818, the Madras Board 
of Revenue have described this right as a 
mere “ hereditary possession, and usufruct of 
“ the soil, known by the term Jenm, or birth- 

right but this, also, is a misconstruc- 
tion. In ail the Hindoo countries, where 
primitive institutions H^e still traceable, I 
believe it will be invariably found that there 
existed, from time immemorial, both allodial 
and usufructuary occupants of the soil ; and 
that these were, generally speaking, distinct 
persons. The Jenm, Swamy Bhogum, Ca- 
niatchy, or Meerassy right, is a pure allodium, 
not a Jeudum, nor a simple usufructus ; and 
so precious is this right, in the eye of the 
proprietor, that, after the whole substai^e of 
his estate has passed away to mortgagees or 
others, he still retains the Jenm as a valuable 
property, for which, though but a shadow, a 
price would readily be given ; which is 
held by its hereditary owners with the utmost 
tenacity, and, therefore, but rarely parted 
with. The usufructuaries are the different 
tenants, and mortgagees, above, described, 


* Mad. Rev. Scl. vol. i. p. 889. 
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sometimes called “ subordinate landlords.” 
They have liens on the profits and produce of 
the land amounting to property, which is he- 
reditary, and may be transferred, or mort- 
gaged, and in some cases sold ; but in no 
case can they inherit, transfer, mortgage, or 
sell the land itself, or the Jenm right. In 
times of trouble and confusion, wheif allodial 
proprietors have disappeared, become extinct, 
or been induced, by ^stress, to sell this last 
hold on their estates, the usufructuaries have 
stepped into their places ; and where no su- 
perior right can be established, the usufruct- 
uary, whether he has purchased the superior 
right, or not, becomes the fittest person to be 
acknowleged as Jenmkar, Swaniy Bhogam- 
kar, Canyatchikar, or Meerasseedar.* 

It is, indeed, to be lamented that these pri- 
mitive rights were not discovered by the 
British Government at an earlier period. 


Vide notCy p. 239 . 
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SECTION xv; 

Real landed propnjtors discovered to exist in the provinces subject to the 
Bengal Government. 


On our acquisition of the Dewanny, in Ben- 
gal, Mahomedan severity and usurpation had 
so effaced these rights, Aat no trace of them 
is to be found in the prtte^edings of the consti- 
tuted authorities. The Mussulman doctrine 
of the sovereign being sole proprietor, was 
then universally prevalent. The same im- 
pression existed in 1789, and 1793, on the 
formation of the Permanent Settlement in 
Bengal; and estates were accordingly con- 
veyed in full property to the Rajas, and great 
Zemindars of the lower provinces, subject to 
the condition of a certain annual revenue ; but 
in utter ignorance of the territorial rights of 
other classes ; although partial proofs of the 
existence of Maliks, and village Zemindars, 
in some of the provinces, might, one would 
suppose, have caused official persons to pause, 
and enquire, ere they dealt out the whole 
landed property of the country with such pro- 
fuse, and, as now appears, inconsiderate, li- 
berality. The mischiefs and injustice occa- 
sioned by this hasty step, have been already 
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explained ;* and the monstrous evil having 
been confirmed in the lower provinces of 
Bengal by legat enactments, and 30 years’ 
undisturbed possession of these confiscations 
(for they deserve no better name), the ousted 
real owners are left without a hope of redress, 
being doomed, as Lord Hastings observes, to 
absolute extinction, “ so that no remnants of 
them will be soon discoverable.” 

It has, likewise, ^>cen stated that, shortly 
after the acquisition, by the Company, of the 
“ Ceded and Conquered^rovinces,” the lands 
of the country were discovered to be univer- 
sally the actual property of individual owners ; 
who, at the first encouragement, came for- 
ward to assert their respective rights. It is 
not a little remarkable that these discoveries 
were, at length, made in countries almost 
bordering on the metropolis of the Mogul 
empire in Hindustan, where Mussulman prin- 
ciples may be supposed to have been put in 
force with the greatest rigor and efficiency ; 
whilst, in countries far removed from tlie 
chief seat of government, the rights of indi- 
viduals, as proprietors of land, are oflSicially 
stated to be altogether lost or extinct, or to 
have approached c^plete extinction in pro- 


* Vide Vol. 1. p. 066 - 370 . 087 . and 683 - 588 . 
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portion as the Moslem power was mote or 
less effectually estoblished ; and, as regards 
official documents and proceedings, this was 
indubitably the case. Later inquiries, how- 
ever, render it probable, if not certain, that 
in no part of the country were these rights 
wholly extinguished. A record, or tradition, 
with full acknowlegeinent of their indefeisi- 
bility, seem to have been preserved among 
the Hindoos themselve^ through a Jong suc- 
cession of ages, in spite of the rigor and ex- 
actions of their 

We have here a remarkable differi^ce in 
the result of the Eastern and Western irrup- 
tions. The invasion of the Roman empire by 
the Northern barbarians, continued to deso- 
late Europe from the beginning of the fourth 
century till about the close of the sixth ; at 
whichf’time the ancient inhabitants were nearly 
exterminated ; little or no trace being left of 
their policy, jurisprudence, arts, or literature ; 
“ new forms of government, new laws, new 
“ manners, new dresses, new languages, and 
“ new names of men and countries, were 
“ every where introduced.”* Italy, in par- 
ticular. in the eighth century, is said to have 
been over-run with wood,.iOr laid iHider water, 
— — : 

* Robertson’s Hist. Char. V. vol.i. p. 12. 
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the habitation of wild beasts, and almost 
destitute of human inhabitantSu Although 
the spirit of rapacity and cruelty was quite as 
Strong in the Eastern as the Western con- 
querors, its results were very different. The 
Hindoos ’of India, though persecuted and op- 
pressed, from religious as well as avaricious 
views, were never so completely prostrated 
as the vanquished people of ancient Europe. 
The former retained, through ages of devas- 
tation an<f rapine, and still exhibit unimpair- 
ed, the manners, the usag^, the institutions, 
the language, arts, and sciences, of their fa- 
thers.’^ Their persons were prostrated by the 
superior might of the Mussulman sword, but 
their minds were never so degraded as to make a 
voluntary abandonment of their natural rights. 
They did not court slavery as a refuge from 
other miseries and oppressions. Whatever 
brute force may have extorted, they never 
sought to change an independent into a con- 
ditional property for the inglorious distinction 
of becoming vassals to a superior lord.* In 


• Dr. Robertson, in treating of the .atate of society in 
Europe from the seventh to the eleventh century, observes : 
— “ Such was me spirit of tyranny which pervailed among 
“ the great proprietors of land, and so varjous their oppor- 
“ tunities of oppressing those who were settled on their es- 
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this respect, the advocates of Hindoo dege- 
neracy would be forced to admit that a com- 


“ tales, and of rendering their condilfon intolerable, that many 
** freemen in despair renounced their liberty, and voluntarily 
“ surrendered themselves as slaves to their phuerful masters^ 
“ This they did, that their masters might become more 
“ immediately interested to afford theih protection, together 
** with the means of subsisting themselves and their families. 
** Such a surrender was termed fbrioxiatio. The reason given 
“ for it is the wretched and indigent condition hf the person 
who gives up his liberty. It was still more common for 
freemen to surrend^jp^tl^ liberty to bishops or jtbbots, 
** that they might partake of the security which the Vassals 
and slaves of churches and monasteries enjoyed, in con- 
** sequence of the superstitious veneration paid to the saint 
“ under whose immediate protection they were supposed to be 
‘‘ taken. ^-That condition must have been miserable indeed, 
which could induce a freeman -voluntarily to renounce his 
liberty, and to give up himself as a slave to the disposal of 
anothfib. The number of slaves in every nation of Europe 
“ was prodigious. The greater part of the inferior class of 
“ people in France w^ere reduced to this state at the com- 
.. “ mencement of the third race of kings. The same was the 
case in England.” — Rob. Char. V. vol. i. p,‘277. 

In those times of anarchy and disorde**, which became 
general in Europe after the death of Charlemange, when 
there was scarcely any union among the different members 
of the communi%, and individuals wero expos^dy single 
aind undefended, by government, to rapin^and oppression, 
became necessary for every man to hav^a powerful pro- 
lector, underj^vhose banner he might range himself, and 
obtain security against enemies whom he could not singly 
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parison between the inhabitants of the £ast 
and West is not favourable to the assumed 
innate superiority of the la||sr. 

But to return to^he “ ceded and conquered 
provinces.” It is now certain, that lands in 
the north India, have ever been held by 
t!'ie Hindoos, both as several, and as common 
» cities, bearing a striking resemblance 
lose of the southern provinces. In 
dcund, estates are held in severalty, 
^.1 belong, as of righi, to one person. 
yt,!i the proprietary village^, in Rohilcund are 
of this description ; and tl^nature of these 
estates . is the same, whether they consist of >; 
a ■ single village, or any number of vil- 
lages. Some of the villages im ...Rohil- 
emd have.no proprietors; all tr^ees^of 
ancient proprietorship having been lost in 
the successive revolutions jf the Rohilla con- 
quest, and of the Nabob Vizier’s goverament. 
Some entire Pergunnahs are thus situated, in 
consequence of the Rohilla government hav- 

opj^ose. For this reason he relinquished his allodial in-^ 

“ dopei* ice, and subjected himself to the feudal services, 
tiiai 1..; rnig^ht 'find safety under the patronage of some re- 
** apeccab^' superior. In some parts of Europe this change 
from allodial feudal property became so general, that he 
who , possessea land had no longer any liberty of choice 
left. He was obliged to recognize some 1 lord, and to 
hold of him.*' — Rob. Char. V. vol.i. p.267. 

VOL. 11. U 
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ing reserved to itself the proprietary sove- 
reignty on the expulsion of the original Ze- 
mindars. ^ 

In the Dooab, hnd Bundelcund, estates in 
joint property are common, like the Palabho- 
%ani^ 'Jind Samadayum, villages pfTanjore.* 
These? properties are known, in the north, by 
the name of Putteedary, and Byachara. The 
c^ef difference between these" tWo, is stated 
to be, that in Putteedary estates specific 
shares appertain to particular persons ; whence 
the revenue assessed on the whole estate is 
apportioned to ea^ share thereof, agreeably 
to its extent and value;- whilst deficiencies 
fall only on the share or shares, in which such 
defici^ey may occur ; whereas in Byachara 
estate^^^he property being common, defici- 
encies in the revenue are made good by a ge- 
neral .re-assessment on the whole estate. 

Kime Khost, and Pay Khost, Ryots are 
also common in the north of India, corres- 
4>ponding with the resident Ryots (Oolkoodies), 
aad tenants at will (Parakoodies), in the 
%outhern provinces. Free labourers, and slave 
cultivators, are likewise common. 

Although t^ knowledge of this description 
, p|; property was within the reac}||pf ordinary 

' ^ 

* Vide supra^ p, 241 . 
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enquiry at the time of our becoming possess- 
ed of the ceded and conquered provinces ; it 
is stated, that, in the first ^enue settlements > 
effected, one fifth^or thereabouts of the whole 
country was given up, as in Bengal^ to great 
Zemindars,.^ to the entire subversion ’of the 
rights and property of the real owners ; whilst, 
for the remaining four fifths, settlements were 
concluded with village Maliks,* as rej»ire- 
sentatives of the joint bodies of co-proprie- 
tors. But as the representative Maliks, or vil- 
lage Zemindars, were in^f^ertently consider- 
ed as the actual and sole' proprietors of the 
lands for which they engaged, when estates 
were sold to liquidate arrears of revenue, we 
have seen to what an extent oJ|, injustice 
confiscations were carried ; and how ^ilatlyag- 
gravated by the fraud and collusion of our own 
native servants. Though the evil wai^as be- 
fore explained, attempted to be remedied by 
Reg. I. of 1821,'!' it is to be apprehendetl, that 
act, like many others of the same description, 
will only aviail to testify the good intentions 
of its authors, without producing its desired 
effect ; and that so much complicated atro- 
city, • its therein described, wnl ever remain 
a reproach%o our administration for at least 

-r- — 9 ^ 

* Beng. Rev. Sel. vol. iiL p.,165. t Vide sHpra,p:lStetse 
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precipitancy, and criminal negligence, which, 
considering the extent of injury committed, 
no sacrifice should now be thought, too great 
to repair. \ 


SECTION XVI. 

Landed pioperty in India c ompared with that of ancient Europe — Greece, 
and Home. 

Although the property here described, is 
not a fee simple, or feodal tenure, according to 
the definition of English jurists, there are still 
many points of striking resemblance between 
ancient institutions and usages of India, and of 
Europe, which de.serve to be noticed. 

In the first place, I must obsei-ve, that I 
am unable to conceive any other origin of pro- 
prietary right in land, in any part of the 
world, than the simple one given by Menu, 
who lays it down as law, that cultivated land 
is the property “ of him who cut away the 
“ wood, or who first cleared and tilled it,” 
in other words — labour and occupancy — * 


* This maSiirJ^coincides with the opinion of Mr. Locke, 
on the origin of the right of poperty. After the creation of 
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That this vras the case universally in Hindoo 
countries derives considerable probability, if 
not confirmation, from a r^ark by Mr. Ellis, 
in a very able document on landed tenures in 
the Peninsula, commonly called his Meerassy 


man, and tliat God (as the Psalmist says) “ had given the 
earth to the^children of men/’ land and its fruits were 
common property. Every person, or every family of peiSbns, 
might select for themselves ; 

“ The world was all before them, where to choose 
“ Their place of rest, and Pfovidence their guide/’ 

and having appropriated to themselves what suited them best, 
without injury to their fellows — there being enough, and 
more than enough, left for others — and bestowed their la- 
bour thereon, it became, by natural right, their own. Mr. 
Locke’s words are — 

“ Though the earth, and all inferior creatures, be common 
“ to all men, yet every man has a property in his own person : 
“ this nobody has any right to but himself. The labour of his 
“ body, and the work of his hands, we may say, are properly 
** his. Whatsoever then he removes out of the state that 
** nature hath provided, and left it in, he hath mixed his 
labour with, and joined it to, something that is his own, 
“ and tliereby^ makes it his property. It being by him re- 
“ moved from the common state nature hath placed it in, it 
‘‘ hath by this labour something annexed to it that excludes 
** the common right pf other men. For this labour being 
‘‘ the unques^ona^le property of the labourer, no man but 
‘‘ he can have a right to what that is once joined to, at 
least, where tlterc is enough, and as goA, left in common ^ 
“ for others.” — Locke on Civ. Gov. vol. iv. p. 353. 
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Paper; who says, “ after diligent search I 
“ cainnot find in any work on Hindoo law, 
, “ text book, or wpommentarj% any positive 
“ precept qr injunction, conferring on any 
*' descr^tipi^ of persons property in landi tliough 
“ the existence of such property under a va- 
riety of terms, and for a variety of purposes, 
“ is alluded to in every page. The fact is 
that the thing existed in lndia» when the 
“ lawgivers wrote ; and it was evidently su- 
“ perfluous to prescribe what they found fully 
“established.”*’ 

In treating of European tenures, I am aware 
that 1 am about to enter on difficult and dis- 
puted ground. I enter upon it, however, with 


* As proofs of the hij^h civilization, and great superiority, of 
Europeans, we have instances, it is true, of their invading, 
and taking forcible possession of, primitive countries, and 
appropriating the lands, after extermination of the original 
inhabitants. On the extinction, or retreat, of the latter, the 
civilized invaders become proprietors of estates under specific 
'grants from government, by whom the power of distributing 
the lands is, in such cases, naturally assunted ; and these 
titles are deemed perfect, there being probably no primitive 
proprietor, or occupant, of the the soil to question their va- 
lidity, or to oppose the usurpation. But this is a right 
founded on brute force, not on legitimate peaceable posses- 
sion, and inapplicable to those states of society, whether in 
India or in Eurof^, which we are here discussing, as well as 
to the original peopling of all extensive continents. 



no presumptuous design to controvert the opi- 
nions of learned and profound writers on this 
subject ; but merely to give my own view of 
the state of landed property in,* ** Europe, in 
times which will admit of its bein^ ^rdpared 
with primitive institutions in India. * . 

In the states of ancient Greece, land, with 
few exceptions, was always private proper- 
ty. Under a democracy it could hardly be 
otherwise* In the history of Attica, we 
meet with a fact worth remarking in this 
place, that, although far, more populous in 
proportion to its extent than modern Holland, 
and yielding to the state a larger public reve- 
nue than any other knoAvn country,* still 


* “ During the Peninsular war, the revenue of Athens 
“ amounted to 2000 talents, or 450, 000^. sterling ; a sum, 

** which making allowance for the difference in the value of 
“ money, is far b^ond what was ever enjoyed by a people 
“ possessed of so small a territory as Attica.” — Hilfs Essays 
on Greece, p. 256. 

The extent of Attica is about 70 miles long, and no where 
more than 60 Uoad ; of a rocky barren soil, and at no time 
yielding a twentieth part of the corn necessary for the sub- 
<«istence of its inhabitants. Its dense population must, there- 
fore, have been chiefly maintained by its comin^ce ; and if we 
take the value of money formerly to be only ten times as great 
as in the present day, we shall have 4,50^0001. as the re- 
venue of what in modern improved times would only be called 
a moderate-sized province. 
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landed property seems, like the estates of 
Jenmkars formerly in Malabar, to have been 
held so sacred, and inviolable, as never to 
have been i^ubjected to a regular land-tax. 

The public revenue was derived from the 
following sources. 

1. The annual rent of certain lands and 
forests belonging to the state. * 

2. The twenty-fourth part of t^e produce 
of silver mines in Laurium. 

3. A tax levied on strangers, i. e. not citi-‘ 

zens — Metoikoi. , 

4. Duties on goods SQld in the market- 
place. ^ 

5. A fiftieth of the value of goods exported, 
or imported, at the harbour of Pirseus. 

6. Contributions from allied or subjected 
states. 

7. When these heads of revenue were in- 
suffic^nt to defray the expenceb of govern- 
ment, magistrates were appointed, who, every 
fifth year, made an estimate of the property 
of all the citizens, and exacted from each a 
fiftieth, or twentieth, or twelfth part of his 
income, as the circumstances of the state re- 
quired.' Although this tax was regulated by 
the number of medimni of com, which each 
citizen derived from his estate, it was still 
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nothing more or less than a regular income 
too:. , 

8. During war, the richw citizens were ex- 
pected to furnish a certain numbejrof triremes 
at their own expence. About the^age of De- 
mosthenes, 120 persons were annually chosen 
out of each of the ten tribes; and the 1200 
thus appointed, were required to pay all the 
contributions demanded by the 

state. , 

In the levy of this extraordinary contribu- 
tion, a custom prevailed very similar to what 
still obtains with village communities in In- 
dia. Of the 1200j^above-mentioned, 300 of 
the most opulent were selected, who paid the 
whole contribution to government ; and they 
were then left to divide the amount among 
themselves, and the other 900, according to 
the proportions justly demandable from each. 

These, I believe, were the only taxes in 
the time of Solon. When Pisistratus estab- 
lished himself in the sovereignty of Attica, 
he exacted from every Athenian citizen a tenth 
of his income ; and employed his surplus reve- 
nue in decorating Athens with magnificent 
buildings. One half of this tax was af^rwards 
remitted by his son Hipparchus. This, how- 
ever, was still an income-tax. After paying 
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it, the citizens had the secure enjoyment of 
all the rest of their property.* 

Throughout the whole extent of the Roman 
empire, land was possessed by individuals in 
full property. A government originally re- 
publican, and consequently holding, or pro- 
fessing to hold, the rights of individuals sa- 
cred, never pretended to alienate, j;o assume, or 
even to participate in their possessions, further 
than to require, what all governments require in 
some shape for their support, tribute or revenue- 
In all their conquests the proprietary rights 


* In the eighth number of the Foreign Quarterly Review 
there is a very able article on the letting of land, in which^ 
among other things, the state of landed property in ancient 
Greece is particularly referred to ; and a copy is given of a 
very curious lease of land, granted to a farmer and his son for 
40 years, at a fixed money rent, dated in the fourth year of 
the 108th Olympiad, or 345 years before Christ. In this 
article, as well as in the lease itself, the existence of private 
landed property in full right is abundantly confirmed whilst 
it appears from the lease, that in those days land was pos- 
sessed by individuals (as mentioned in the text j free of revenue 
or tax to the state ; inasmuch as it provides for the eventual 
payment of .a tax, should such be at any time demanded — a 
proof that o6 such tax existed when the lease was gralftted. 
The words of the lease are — “ And a tax should be 
“ paid for the land to government, the said tax to be paid by 
“ the Aexonians (proprietors), or if paid by the tenant, to be 
“ deducted from the rent.’' 
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of individuals were acknowledged and con- 
firmed. A tenth of the product of lands was 
demanded from provinces which sought the 
protection of Rome, and lands thus assessed, 
were called Decuman, or Decumates.* In 
others, imposts were levied, under the names 
of Stipendia, andVectigalia; but the right of 
property waa^ never questioned. Property in 
land, thelisfoip, in these times, was, as in 
Hindoo countries, purely and universally al- 
lodial. In the Roman states, there were some 
public lands,and tilled on public account. From 
these lands, decumae, tithes, or the tenth part 
of com, and the fifth of other fruits, were de- 
manded, as well in Italy as other parts. Those 
who farmed the tithes were called Decuman! . 
The ground was also called Decumanus ;t but 


* Omnis ager Sicilise decumanus est. Cicero. The country 
between the Rhine and the Danube, now called Siiabia, had 
also the denomination of Decumates Agri. — Murph. Tac. vol. iv. 
p. 279. 

t Menu’s law is, that of grain, i, e, the produce of land, one- 
sixth, one -eighth**, or one-twelfth part, according to the dif- 
ference of the soil, and the labour necessary to cultivate it, 
may be taken by the King. Menu adds a salutary caution : 
— “ jtet the king (he says) not cut up his own root by taking 
“ no revenue, nor the root of other men by excess of covetous- 
ness ; for by cutting up his own root and theirs, he makes 
“ both himself and them wretched.” — Sir W. Jones' Works, 
vol. vii. p. 314. 
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these lands were all sold, er distributed, among 
the citizens at different times ; and the land 
of Capua, the last, by Ceesar. The res man- 
cipi, and pi(adia libera, of the Romans in Italy 
give as complete an i^ea as can be conceived 
of absolute dominion over property.* 


SECTION XVII. 

Slate of landed property among the ancient Germans. Points in which it 
resembled the existing properties of a Hindoo village. 

• 

When Julius Caesar, and, about a century 
and a half later, Tacitus described the man- 
ners and institutions existing among the tribes 
of Germany, the inhabitants of that extensive 
country were in a state partly pastoral, and 
partly agricultural ; that is, gradually passing 
from the wandering condition of shepherds 
into more fixed and settled habits. Caesar 
describes their food, for example, as consist- 
ing chiefly of milk, cheese, andllesh of ani- 
mals, and sparingly of com. To procure the 
latter, inbes occupied and cultivated cei^n 
spots 6f land for a season, or more ; and then 
removed to another spot, as their wants, or 


• Adam’s Rom. Ant. p. 59. 
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wandering habits, prompted. With Roman 
notions of individual proprietary right, Caesar 
and Tacitus could hardly conceive such an oc- 
cupancy of land to be private or common pro- 
perty; and many later writers, adopting, per- 
haps, a greater latitude than those authors 
intended to give to their descriptions, have 
roundly assorted, that landed property was 
unknown aincmg the German tribes : and that 
it had in fact no existence, till sovereigns, or 
conquerors, were graciously pleased to take to 
themselves all the lands of the earth, and to 
bestow them by royal grant, or charter, on 
their trusty and welh-b'eloved captains. 

But a joint, or common, occupancy of land 
was the only one suited to the semi-pastoral 
state of the German tribes. In an extensive 
and fertile country, thinly peopled, each tribe 
had' abundant space for frequent changes of 
residence ; and though the spot occupied was 
their own for the time, it could, from the na- 
ture of the case, be neither a permanent nor 
hereditary possession. The members of the 
tribe being all equal, in point of rights, were 
equally obliged to defend the common in- 
tercuts, or to follow a leader in war. War, 
indeed, was their constant occupation; and, 
whilst one portion of the community was em- 
ployed abroad to rob and plunder, or to con- 
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tend with open enemies, the remainder guard- 
ed the flocks, or cultivated the lands of the 
community ; but these occupations being only 
followed by turns, the warrior of one year* 
being cultivator the ijext, and vice versd, it is 
clear the land could be no man’s property in 
particular. In this simple state of society all 
property was, in fact, common ; and what- 
ever cultivation took place was necessarily for 
the common benefit. , 

As civilization advanced, which intercourse 
with the Romans tended to promote, and po- 
pulation increased, the tribes were necessarily 
restricted within narrower limits ; and finding 
their advantage, as they became more agri- 
cultural, in settling in particular spots, these 
spots became naturally the fixed and perma- 
nent property of the settlers. On these occa- 
sions, the custom seems to have been to appor- 
tion the lands, as in India, by lot to the different 
members of the Canton, or Pagus; whilst 
the whole Pagus may have still preserved its 
character of a common tenure, maintained 
and cultivated for the common benefit. This 
was precisely the case in the Samadayum, 
Pasuk^ Oarei, and Vadiky tenures of^he 
Peninsula of India, and in the Putteedary 
tenure of Hindostan.* 


Vide supra, p. S41 et sei/. 
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At this time all power was vested in the 
community itself. The property was their 
own, free from all acknowledgment of supe- 
riority, or condition of service, to a liege lord. 
The possessors of the Ingest herds and flocks, 
brave leaders in battle, or such as had gained 
numerous adherents, called by Caesar, Ambacti 
and Clientes, and by Tacitus, Comites, were 
the persons of most influence and consequence 
in the community ; and to tliese, according to 
Caesar, were committed the general direction of 
the affairs of the community, and the decision 
of disputes and controversies in time of peace ; 
whilst in war, magistrates, or leaders, were 
elected, armed with absolute powers, even of 
life and death. In Caesar’s time, it seems, 
therefore, doubtful whether the Germams ac- 
knowleged any regular submission to kingly 
government. In so large an extent of country 
as ancient Germany, differences would na- 
turally exist in the state, and condition, of the 
various tribes. Some might have kings, or 
princes ; w^jilst others would regulate their 
own affairs by their chief men, or in general 
assembly.* Caesar mentions one king, Am- 
biofix, king of the Eburones, whose authority 

* The tribes bordering on Gaul, and the Rhine, were the 
most civilized ; whilst some of those borderince on Sarmatia, 
an<l the Vihtula, were in the lowest state of sa\age life. 
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was so limited, as to be almost ridiculous. 
“ Sua esse ejusmodi imperia, ut non minus 
** haberet juris in se multitudo quam ipse in 
“ multitudinem.” With so much personal 
freedom, and indep^^ence, there are but 
few traces of civil government to be found. 
The submission of the people to certain chiefs 
was voluntary; and their propensities being 
all for war and plunder, every person was at 
liberty to avenge his own, or relatior §’, wrongs ; 
whence enmities were hereditary, but not 
always irreconcilable ; since murder was 
compounded by paying a certain number of 
cattle. ' 

In these respects there are tribes existing 
in India not further advanced than the Ger- 
mans of the age of Cmsar. Such, for exam- 
ple, are the Katties, Coolies, and Beds of 
Guzerat, and neighbouring districts. These 
tribes were never thoroughly subdued, or sub- 
jected to regular civil authority, by either 
the Moguls, or the Mahrattas ; but lived by 
themselves, in detached ^bodies’, without a 
semblance of government beyond, as in Ger- 
many^ mere voluntary submission to the an- 
dliority of their chiefs. War, robbel*y,«^d 
plunder, were equally their delight, as their 
openly avowed profession ; and under no legal 
controul, they were equally free to compen- 
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sate injuries, or to avenge, private wrongs. 
In both comitries the tribes ,v^re equally bar- 
barous, ferocious, and cruel towards enemies. 
The Indians here referred to are, ^ike the an- 
cient Germans, desc^ed to be “ active and 
“ hardy, patient of hunger and fatigue, vigi- 
“ lant and enterprising, fertile in expedients, 
“ secret in their movements, admirably cal- 
“ culated for night attacks, surprises, and 
“ ambusqades — and shewing on some occa- 
“ sions, extraordinary boldness in their at- 
“ tacks.” In one respect they differed essen- 
tially from the Germans, vi/.. the practice of 
female infanticide,^ ’which the Indian tribes 
justify as having been necessary to their 
security when in a wandering state; ‘which 
usage has since continued, and which in 
spite of the benevolent)^ exertions of the Bri- 
tish Govewnnent, has not, I fear, to the pre- 
sent hour been checked. 

About two and a half centuries ago, tjiese 
tribes, or some of them, were purely pqstbral ; 
and as averse, as the primitive Germans, to 
regular industry ; but settling at length on 
lands which they cleared, and cultivated, 
labour and continued occupancy "rwiderecl 
them, like the lands in Germany, a real pro- 
perty in the hands of the settlers, subject to 
no condition of vassalage, or^ military service. 

VOL. II. X 
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In both countries, like usages may thus 
be traced to shew the sources, or first begin- 
nings, of landed property — to establish the 
fact, that neither in India, nor in Europe, was 
it originally a soverei^, but an individual, 
right ; and that though sovereigns, in various 
parts of the world, have claimed this right, 
they never had a better title to it than con- 
quest, violence, and usurpation. Whether 
any of the la^ds of these Indian tribes are cul- 
tivated in conimon, I know not. Certain it is 
that individual estates are numerous ; and even 
if this should be the case with the whole, it is 
still but one of the naturfil consequences of 
settled and continued occupancy. 

In the time of Tacitus,* matters seem to 
have somewhat changed. Kings, or princes, 
were common in Geripany, but elective, not 
hereditary ; although it is supposed that, in 
the election, a preference was generally, if not 
alwa^^, given to the issue of the deceased 
kin^r The regal authority was, however, li- 
mited. Leaders, or commanders in' war, were 

• Tacitu% published his tract on the manners of the Ger- 
nlbs and though the period of his death is ,iiot 

precisely known, it must have occurred previously to 117. 
Julius Csesar was assassinated in the year 43 or 44 B. C. 
Tacitus^st time was therefore about a century and a half 
later, than Ccesar’s. , 
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often separate persons ; chosen by the people, 
but armed with absolute power. Jurisdiction 
was also vested in the priests ; that is — the com- 
mander in chief, had the power of adjudging, 
but that of punishing «was in the hands of spi- 
ritual leaders, which gave to its infliction the 
character of a religious sentence. These were 
awkward encroachments on the boundaries 
of royal prerogative ; whilst the real power of 
the German princes must have been still more 
materially checked by the uniform effect of 
landed property, when enjoyed in full right 
by independent landlords.* 

War and plunder being the constant occu- 
pation of these tribes — distinction in battle 
the highest honor to .which their leaders could 
attain — these, leaders armed with absolute 
pow'er — and to be enrolled as the follower of a 


* In afterwards noticing' the tribes separately, Tacitus men- 
tions some^ where regal government was more ngojn^sly ex- 
ercised ; one, the Suiones, where despotism was fflly es- 
tablished. “ Riches (he says) are by this people held in 
great esteem, and the public mind, debased by that passion, 
‘‘ yields #to the government of one with unconditional, with 
“ passive obedience.’* — (Vol. iv. p. 43.) Of al^ther tribe, 
Sitones, he says, that they differ in nothing fro4a%ftiB'^Suiohes, 
“ except the tameness with which they suffer a woman to 
reign over them. Of this people it is not enough to say 
“ they have degenerated from civil liberty ; they are sunk 
“ below slavery itself.” — p 45. 

X 2 
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brave and victorious leader coveted, as an ho- 
nor, by the multitude — ^it coul^ not fail but that 
some of their chieftains would conquer large 
possessions { and thus, by degrees, erect for 
themselves principalities, and kingdoms. 
According to the usage of these tribes, the 
conquered lands, oi^uch as the, chief and his 
followers chose to appropriate, were divided 
by lot ; and estates tlms acquired would na- 
turally be held in severalty; whilst it is cer- 
tain they wei’e held without any acknowledg- 
ment of superiority, or service, to the leader, 
or prince. It is also probable that the con- 
querors would carry with them, into their new 
acquisitions, many of their ownxustoms ; re- 
cognizing, nevertheless, such usages as they 
found established^ and at the “same time con- 
venient to adopt. The common possession of 
land would, therefore, be continued in spots 
not seized in severdlty by the warriors ; so 
that several, and common, properticis might 
exist' together, as we find they did. in dif- 
ferent parts of the same country, like the 
Pasung Carei, and»Aruda Carei villages* 

t 

* *' N 

*^In Judg^ Blackstone’s Commentaries, vol. ii. chap. 12, 
a description is given of “ Estates in- joint tenancy," which 
strongly resemble in many of their features the above-men- 
tioned common village properties of the East. Vide supra, 
p. 2AS et seq. also iS9. 
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of India. Tacitus says of a German com- 
munity, or Pagus, that it “ takes possession 
“ of a certain tract of country proportioned 
‘‘ to its number of hands ; allotments are 
“ afterwards made to individuals according to 
“ their rank and dignity but the whole 
tract is still the propertji^^^f the community. 
In another place he says — “ the Germans 
“ have no regular cities ; nor do they allow 
“ a continuity of houses. They dwell in se- 
“ paral^ habitations. They have villages, but 
“ not in our fashion., with a ^series of connected 
“ buildings. Every tenement stands detached, 
“ with a vacant piece of ground round it.” 
Here we have an exact description of the 
Pasung Carei, and of the Nattam,* of a 
Hindoo village ;'‘the tract of country attached 
to the Pagus, or village, being commop pro- 
perty, though allotted to certain individuals ; 
whilst the spot of grounds which encompassed 
the house in tlje Nattam, or place of residence, 
was the exclusive right of tlie occupant^^'^and 
constituted ^n Gertoany the celebrated Salic 
land, which descended to^the male issue, and 
never t6 the female line. “ It was called Salic 
“ land, because the mansion of a Gf^an was 
“ called Sal, and the space inclosing it Sal- 


Vide supra, p. afiS. 
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“ hac, the homestead. Hence the law of the 
“ Franks, that regulated the course of descent, 
“ was called the Salic law*t^’* and the usage 
which gave^ rise to it is almost exactly paral- 
' /eled by an ancient Hindoo ^ite. 


SECTION XVIII. 

Changes 'which oceoired in landed tenures after the inuptiofl of the Northern 
barbarians into the Southern and Wealern countries of Europe. State 
of the Saxon barons of England compared with the ancient landlords of 
India, and with institutions still in force in Rajasthan. 

if'* 

In process of time these barbarous warriors 
oyffl*-ran, and mastered, the provinces of the 
I^oman empire. , One object of conquest 
being plunder, and, in these poor times, 
therei being no property to seize but land, 
which in the Roman ppvinceswas all pos- 
sessed and occupied by individuals, the in- 
vaders took to themselves as ^tich of these 
landi^as they chose to appropriate ; .<e'xpelling 
the ancient proprietors, arid leaving others — 
where the whole '^ere not, as iit some in- 
stance, exterminated — in the possejision of 
fifieir allodial rights. 

From the earliest times of land becoming 

Murph. Tac. vol. iv. p> 237 and fsi. 



private property among the German and Nor- 
thern nations, there seems to be no proof of 
its having any other character than that of 
pure allodiality. It is also the most reason- 
able conclusion,^ When the barbarians set- 
tled' themselves in new conquests, the lands 
^hich they thought '^rqj|^||^o seize, and other 
booty, being divided among the captors by 
lot, as the recompense due to their valour, 
and acquired by their own sword, it is not 
likely that men, li]j;,e the Huns, Alans, Goths, 
&c., living in a degree of freedom and in- 
dependence scarcely copipatible with a state 
of civil union — who acknowledged no su- 
perior lord — 5 who foUoti^d a leader to^war 
and plpndei^ from choice, not constraint — qnd 
who considered conquests, as common pro- 
perty, in which all had an equal title ,tq share 
— would subjecf; themselves to*^subordmation, 
and conditions, regard to land, from whiph 
in all other ^ respects they were wholly free. 
We ma^ therefore; reasoif ably concludi^ that 
property, an these ^arly times, was much in 
the same;»predicainent ^ it is found among 
other barbarous nations m a like^ state of so- 
ciety; and in which it is still found among 
the uncivilized tribes of India. 

When the conquerors settled in their new 
acquisitions, and agricultural habits had led 
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to improved degrees of civilization, landed 
property became more and more precious in 
the estimation of its haughty and indepen- 
dent possessors. In times of so much anar- 
chy and violence, it was, hcfrever, necessary 
to guard it against attach from surrounding 
foes, and from invaij|on j |v fresh hordes pour* 
ing in from the Northern h^e. '* For this pur- 
pose every landlord, or frel^^.an, , had an ob- 
vious interest to concur in a general com- 
pact to bear arms, and to^p military service 
for the common defence, or common' benefit. 
A tacit compact to this efh^t'^j^listed from 
the earliest Aimes of whi0h we ’have ^any 
kno^wledge of the barbarous inv^iders. Laws 
were subsequently enacted, makdlg duty 

imperative. Ill' tile reign of King 

of th^ Franks ^ aild in .the' sul]|^uent reign 
of ChiMe^ert^^iaws are .guot^j lpi^ thii^ effect, 
with heavy penalties attacS^ y *^ disobedi- 
ence, or refusal Ap compjy th^^^vitI^, Evfen, 
the Gapitii^ail^ of fGh^lfeii&gnfe, qyd^d fey 
Robertsitn, are ^ the s|mo ten(^ etery 
free mian — ‘*Mber kqip,o* — who *posslised land 
in allodial property, being bouifel to take arms 
‘l'*« defeme of the cdmmunity." 


* Chilperic began his reign A. D. 56‘2 ; andtUhildebert 
A. D. 576. 
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With property, civil government came to be 
established; and, naturi^y, as in all other 
barbarous and ij^orant societies, assumed 
the monarchical form. A successful con- 
queror, holding il^^ingly power, could never 
want the means of -rewarding his favourites, 
and followers, froi^iorfpited or confiscate 
lands ; or fr^ seize as public pro- 

perty;* or j&’om,|rhat remained, after parti- 
tion, which Were considered as. belonging to 
the community, denominated the “ lands 
“of fi^ ;” or 'finally from his own por- 
tion, whidlejttu^t always have been the largest 
allo^ent. " Grahf^ from these, sources were 
common, binding the grantee,; however^ to 
nothmg>«io]^, at first, than fidelity, without 
any obligs^l^ of military service, or attend- 
ance in the pf his superior. 3ubsf|['iient 
grants., praise of protection, with 
ceittdn ^cas^^lf raQdSct(>.,the grantee, who, 
,on the*.,oth^ iMUid,^ engages^ to defend^ .the 

W ^ 

* “ fto^ans, when" cities enjoyed municipal 

“ privileges andjur||dictions,^^Ae 0 lrc 2 £myad|iit lands belonged 
‘‘ /o each town^ knd v)ere^he 'property of the community. 
<<>^hen these lands were seized and shareSr among the con- 
“ querors, the barons to whom they ^ were granted erected 
“ their castles almost at the gates of the city,” &c. — Rob. 
Char. V. vol. i. p. 296. , 



grantor, and to assist him in defending his 
property whenever he shall be summoned to 
do so. These grants appear to be rather a 
mutual contract between equals, than the en- 
gagement of a vassal to per^rm services to a 
superior lord ; but contracts of this descrip- 
tion were soon convert^^to "Wghts, and im- 
posed on the grantee a^pq^tive obligation of 
personal service and fidwty to him frotai 
whom he had received his lands. They 
were termed Beneficia, he^d originally during 
pleasure, or for the life of the graiilee, and 
ultimately made hereditary. But'datese grants 
were not exclusively acts of royal niunificence. 
The^ were at' all times bestowed by individual 
proprietors as ivell as by kings.* Jn process of 


• Without iheaning to controvert the opinions of learned 
and profoan*!^ >frriters' on this si^bject, ■ I wQuld merely ob- 
serye, that a dose inspe^Uoa of Du d^ge, and other ancient 
authors, will, I thin^,. be found ..to confirm the vi<}w gwea. 
in the text of the cburs^^f landed .tenut^ in Ediope. ‘ It 
is at all events natural) and consistent progjr^s;* ^t a 
question^hence anses, that if these were the onfiy -grants known 
previous to the nipth or tenth century, and tlmt they were the 
acts of individtial proprietors^ wellas kfngs, how came .sjach 
individuals to have the requisite dominion over the property so 
granted? If all land were originally crown property, and 
private estates no other than beneficiary tenures, it is clear 
that a beneficiary could not bestow any portion of that 
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time Beneficia became feodal tenures ; by 
which the grantee was seized of his lands 


estate upon another, much less do it with a reservation to 
heirs. % 

But the state of society in the times referred to would seem 
to afford a satisfactory answe|^^ Pj^eviously to the irruption of 
the northern invaders, the southern countries of Europe 

were held generally, aajil. India, in allodial right. When the 
barbarians settled in their new conquests, they imported from 
Germany an^ unrestricted system of equal rights ; and con- 
quered; lands, ^ like every ^other description of property, being 
then divISri among the captors by lot, the king or leader 
only got his^o^vn allotted share. At this time the seized 
lands must also have been appropriated in pure allodial 
right. The new settlers, therefore, as well as those of the 
aborigines, who retained their property, had that dominion 
over it which enabled them to sell, mortgage, bequeath, or 
grant, unrestrained by any superior lien, or other incumbrance. 
Their earliest grants werj. equally free — ex mero dantis bene- 
ficio et liberalitate — because at first no necessity existecffor 
making extraordinary or particular provision for cases of war. 
In those days every ' freeman was av warrior ; and battle, and 
plunder, his chief profession and delight. The institutions 
and usages of the ancient GennanlTwere moreover a suiEBcient 
precautiouviigainsi all, ehiergencj of this description. The 
tribes or nikiohs, according to deesar (bobk vi. chap. 20.), 
were subdivided into cantons pagi, e^ch of which sent 
yearly into the field a specified number of armed men ; and 
this iiontinued to be a law to the landholders of Europe, like 
unto the Nadus of Malabar (vide p. 278), for several suc- 
cessive centuries. The herebannum was not only in force, 
but the penalties of it rigidly exacted. 
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to hold to him and his heirs for ever; but 
bound to follow the standard of his liege lord, 
with a number of men proportioned to the ex- 
tent of his possessions, and to bear arms in 
his defence*. Fealty and l^mage were also 
required of the vassal or tenant ; together 
with the other services ,and incidents* attach- 
ing to this peculiar tenure. ^ ' 


In process of time, as the possession of property gave to 
these ferocious conquerors more settled and pacijBc habits; 
and, fixing them by interest and inclination to specific spots, 
restrained their roving and predatory propensities, the pos-* 
sessors of large estates, who were always qu*arrelling with 
their neighbours, found it necessary to vgtipulate for military 
service as the condition of beneficiary tenures; and the same 
causes operating from age to age, with greater and greater 
force, on a society thus constituted, -dt length produced the 
establishment of Feuds or Fiefs, w^ich, after the ninth or 
tenth century, g^ew up into universal usage throughout ^ 
Europe, with all the services, incidents, conditions, privileges, 
and honours, attached to this peculiar tenure. 

* The usages termed feddal incidents were, acbording to 
Blackstone, “ Aids, Relief, Primer Seisin, Wardship]! Mar- 
riage, Fines for Alienatldh, and Escheat ; and to these he 
ascribed a feodal original, although he admits the feudal 
eystem to have been only introduced into England by Willi^ 
the Conqueror. Those who have read Blackstone’s dbih- 
mentaries will readily call to recollection the peculiar rights 
and dutieg included under these respective heads. But these 
usages, or at least some of them, existed in England, and in 
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When conquerors thus dealt out districts 
to their superior officers, by whom smaller 


other parts of Europe, iQng previous to the establishment of 
feudalism. 

Usages of this description arc likewise to be met with at the 
present day in every part of Indki. The privileges and Niizeranas 
of Mahratta princes anc^ chiefs, adverted to in VoL /. p. 251, 
and the practice of Zemindars or landlords, noticed suprd^ in 
p. 59 and in and again in p. 327, ijrc. as well as in the 

authorities "referred to, are but modifications, or perhaps pro- 
totypes, of 'the aids, reliefs, wardships, fines, and escheats, of 
the feodal system*. 

Blackstone mentions another feodal usage, called Scuta- 
gium, or Servitium Scuti, or’ service of the shield or of arms 
(in Norman -French, Escuage), being a pecuniary satisfaction 
which came at last to be levied by assessment on every 
knight's fee as a compensation for milil^ry service. And 
Du Cange mentions it as tjie consequence of the frequent wars 
in which the kings of England, after the Conquest, or in tS^fe 
thirteenth century, were engaged. — “ Unde murmur, et mul- 
tiplex querimonia popiilo resonabat, eo quod rex tam crebro 
sine profectu vel honore suos nobiles depauperat et fatigat, 
** et instanti tempore messium totieis scut^ium exigens in- 
“ quietat.’^ It is remarkable that the same cause occasioned 
similar assessments to be levied from the nobles and landlords 
of Canara, after the country had been harassed and ravaged 
by frequent and destructive wars ( supra, p. 260.), whilst 
we have no knowledge of scutages, or land-taxes, being levied 
in Malabar, the Jenmkars of that district preserving unim- 
paired their ancient rights and usages, until subdued by Hyder 
Aly in 1763. 

These incidents were considered in feodal times as more 
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allotments were again granted to inferior offi- 
cers and soldiers — and every grantee binding 


particularly attaching to the tenure by chivalry or knight- 
service. Blackstone mentions others of a less honourable 
nature, which it would extend &is note to too great length 
to examine minutely. I shall therefore confine myself to one, 
the Socage tenure, Socagium, or Servitium Socee, which 
Blackstone also ascribes to a feodal origin, although it boasts 
a far higher antiquity. Whatever privileges or‘ rights may 
now attach to the Socage tenure (since the abolition of knight- 
services by 12 Car. II.), in ancient times it appears to have 
been nothing more than a tenure by services of husbandry 
that is, by right of labour and occupancy ; the Sokeman or 
tenant being bound to his lord to plough, sow, and reap the 
land, &c. In process of time, this service was changed into 
an annual rent by consent of both parties ; whilst in memory 
of its original it still retains the name of Socage or plough - 
service. This also was a grant, not derived either mediately 
or immediately from the king, but by a lord to his own tenant ; 
and being only liable to acts of husbandry, no military or per- 
sonal service could be exacted, as of right, by the lord. 

In like manner the- Kuy Kaniim tenure of Malabar, de- 
scribed in p. 277, is a grant, the renders of which are pure 
husbandry services ; and though the grant was resumable after 
a certain period, it usually settled into a hereditary posses- 
sion, on payment of a moderate fixed rent, subject of course 
to the Jenmkar, or lord’s superior right. The points of resem- 
blance will be most striking, if the Kuy Kanum be compared 

* Although Blackstone objects to this definition, it is the 
one given by most ancient authors. 
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himself to the grantor by oaths of fealty, and 
of personal service, both at home and in war — 
the givers as well as the receivers, became 
mutually bound to defend each oJ:her’s pos- 
session, so that whole kingdoms were thus 
compacted by nearly the same ties as bind 
together a military association or encampment. 

The position, indeed, of these barbarian 
conquerors, after possessing and settling them- 
selves in-tjie Roman provinces, joined to their 
former habits, naturally gave an early rise to 
military and personal services in subordina- 
tion to some acknowleged chief; and when 
military service afterwards assumed a more 
specific character, on the complete establish- 
ment of feudalism in Europe, it was but a 


with the Socs^ium, in times when the civilization of these t^o 
parts of the world were also nearly on a par. 

As the Socagimn was not derived either directly, or me- 
diately, from the king as lord paramount, but from a lord to 
his own tenant ; and being only subject to renders of hus- 
bandry, no military or personal service could be exacted, as 
of right, by the^lord ; sothe Kuy Kanum is a grant of the 
Jenmkar's own exclusive authority to his tenant, subject only, 
like the Socagium, to husbandry services; and though the 
Socagium in feodal times was liable to much the same in- 
cidents as attached to the chivalry tenures, yet these I take 
to be usages naturally arising out of the state of society in 
the days referred to, and which we find to be nearly paralleled 
in the Nuzeranas, fines, and escheats of modern India. 
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consequence or rather modification of an usage 
which the natural propensities of these in- 
vaders, prescription, and even law itself had,- 
from time .immemorial, familiarized to all 
branches of the community. 

It is thus, too, that military leaders raised 
themselves by successive encroachments to 
the possession of arbitrary power. As royal 
dispensers of rews^s and favours, they were 
looked up to, and readily acknowleged, as the 
fountain of all honours, and gradually assumed 
a right over landed property, whence it came 
to be avowed as a fundamental maxim (as 
Blackstone informs us), that “ the king is uni- 
“ versal lord and original proprietor of all the 
“ lands in his kingdom, and that no man doth 
“ or can possess any part of it, but what has 
‘mediately or immediately been derived as 
“ a gift from him, to be held upon feodal 
“ services” — a 4octrine which the learned 
judge himself coasters as out of the natural 
order of things, and, therefore, a mere fiction 
of law to sanctioi!^ usage which ,at this time 
prevailed universally in Europe. 

As the properties, however, and, conse- 
quently, the power, of the barons increased, 
that of the monarch became proportionally 
restricted. He was the greatest landed pro- 
prietor of his dominion ; but exercised a li- 
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mited authority over his nominal subjects. 
The powerful nobles soon found means to ap- 
propriate to themselves titles of honour, and 
offices of power and trust, and to render them 
hereditary in their families. They also as- 
sumed both civil, and criminal, jurisdiction 
within their own esteftes ; the right of coining 
money ; the privilege of carrying on war 
against their private enf»^ies, and of their 
own authority ; so that the appearance, even 
of the original feodal subordination, scarce re- 
mained. 

This seems to have been the state and the 
course of landed property in Europe, from the 
earliest times. In the fifth and sixth centuries, 
the lands conquered, and^cquired, by the bar- 
barians, were purely allodial: In several parts 
of Europe, property had become very general- 
ly feodal by the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury. Grants conveying allodial rights, are, ne- 
vertheless, traced in Italy^nd Germany, down 
to the fourteenth centur^^;* After the es- 
tablishment, .however, of the*^eodal system in 
Europe, and when honours, privileges, and 

distinctions,' were exclusively conferred on 

- ^ - - - - 

* Muratori observes that the word Feudum, which came 

to be substituted for Beneficium, does not occur in any au- 
‘‘ thentic charter, (in Italy) previous to the eleventh century.” 
Rob. Char. V. vol. i. p' 269, 

VOL. n. Y 
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teodal, not only to the injury, but. often to tlie 
extreme mortification, of allodial, proprietors, 
the feodal tenure came to be preferred ; and 
beneficiari^, and even allodial landlords 
sought to exchange their titles for such as 
were esteemed more honourable. In this way 
large quantities of land were surrendered into 
the hands of the king, to be returned to the 
proprietor with the conditions of a fief an- 
nexed.* The prepossessions, indeed, in fa- 


* In the times referred to, the holders of fiefs had eminent 
advantages over allodial proprietors. They could avenge 
their own quarrels, which allodial proprietors could not, who 
had therefore no means of defending themselves. War and 
conquest being the only sources of honour in the dark ages, 
and the king, as head of the community, the fountain from 
which they flowed, it naturally followed, that distinctions and 
privileges should be conferred on his favourites and retainers 
alone. “ Allodial proprietors, therefore, having no preten- 
sions of this kind, were treated with contempt as a kind of 
“ poltroons. From this disagreeable situation they wished to 
“ free themselves, by coiiirerting their allodial property into 
“ feudal tenures ; while the princes, supposing it their in- 
terest to extend those tenures as much,, as possible, dis- 
coumged the allodial possessions. As the feodists supported 
the importance of the nation, and dignity of the monarch, 
it was not thought proper to allow the allodial proprietors 
“ any greater compensations than what were given to vassals 
** in similar cases. Thus they were exposed to continual mor- 
tifications in the courts of justice ; they were neglected by 
tl^e king; denied sufficient protection by the laws; ex- 
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vour of this kind of property, were such that 
many other things, besides land, were granted, 
and held, as fiefs ; such as casual rents, the 
profits of a toll, the fare paid at ferries, the 
salaries or perquisites of offices, pensions, and 
even the profits arising from masses ; for all 
which military service was promised and ex- 
acted. 

But of landed property, the character was 
thus alto^etlier changed; and the notion 
seems hence to have arisen, that it must, in 
all times, have been a royal prerogative, be- 
cause a fee-simple, or fief, was originally 
a royal grant. All the lights, however, to 
be drawn from ancient institutions, tend to 
prove that landed property originated in in- 
dividual labour, and fixed occupancy ; was 
held by individuals, as freemen, for many 
centuries in full right ; and that it did not 
lose its allodial character, until it was sub- 

“ posed not only to continual insults^, but to have their pro- 
“ perty on all occasions destroyed by the great ; so that they 
“ were without rei^ource except from the feudal tenures, and 
“ were obliged even to solicit the privileges which were be- 
stowed in other cases on vassals. In these unhappy cir- 
“ cumstances, they were glad to yield up their lands to any 
superior, whom they thought most agreeable, and to re- 
'' ceive them back from him as a feodal gift. Thus the landed 
“ property was every where changed into feodal tenures, and 
“ fiefs become universal.” — Enc. Brit, vol.viii. p. .506. 

Y -2 
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verted, both in the East, and the West, by 
the violence and usurpation of military con- 
querors. 

Feudal Jaw, and feudal tenures, were only 
introduced into England with the Norman 
conquest. The jurisdiction and authority of 
the Saxon lords in England was as great 
before the conquest, as that of the Norman 
lords after it. The following account of our 
Saxon ancestors is given by Adai^ Smith — 
“ Upon the authority, which the great pro- 
“ prietors necessarily had in such a state of 
“ things over their tenants and retainers, was 
“ founded the power of the ancient Barons. 
“ They necessarily became the judges in 
“ peace, and the leaders in war, of all who 
“ dwelt on their estates. They could main- 
“ tain order, and execute the law, within their 
“ respective desmesnes, because each of them 
“ could there turn the whole force of all the 
“ inhabitants against the injustice of any one. 
“ No other person had sufficient authority to 
“ do this. The king, in particular, had not. 
“ In those ancient times he was little more 
“ than the greatest proprietor in his domini- 
“ ons, to whom, for the sake of common 
“ defence against their common enemies, the 
“ other great proprietors paid certain re- 
“ spects. To have enforced payment of a 

small debt within the lands of a proprietor. 
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“ where all tlie inhabitants were armed, and 
“ accustomed to stand by one another, would 
“ have cost the king, had he attempted it by 
“ his own authority, almost the same effort 
“ as to extinguish a civil war.* He was, 
“ therefore, obliged to abandon the adminis- 
“ tration of justice, through the greater part 
“ of the country, to those who were capable 
“ of administering it ; and, for the same 
“ reason, to leave the command of the coun- 
“ try militia to those whom that militia would 
“ obey. 

“It is a mistake to imagine that those 
“ territorial jurisdictions took their origin 
“ from the feudal law. They were all rights 
“ possessed allodially by the great proprietors 
“ of land several centuries before even the 
“ name of the feudal law was known in 
“ Europe.” * 

In this description of our Saxon ancestors 
we have an exact picture of the Jenmkars of 
Malabar,f previously to the invasion of Hyder 
Aly, and probably of what Swamy Bhogum- 
kars, and Meerasseedars, were formerly in 
other parts of India, j; The progress, indeed, 

* Smith’s Wealth of Nations, vol. ii. p. 220. M'Culloch’s ed. 

t Vide pages aSS-in/i, also SHB, et seq. 

t There are other parts of India in which the same powers 
are still exercised by allodial landlords. In Catch, for ex- 
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of landed proprietary rights in Europe may 
thus be paralleled, in all its stages, among 
the various tribes, civilized and uncivilized, 
now existing in India, with the exception of 
the feodal tenure, which seems to me to have 
arisen out of the peculiar circumstances of 
Europe, after the settlement therein of the 
Northern hordes, and to have been altogether 
unknown among the original tribes. We 
have nothing in India, that I know of, analo- 
gous to the feodal tenures of Europe. The 
Jaghire of India most resembles the ancient 
beneficium ; but we have abundant traces of 
allodial property in both countries, coupled 
with usages bearing a striking resemblance 
to each other. 

In a late splendid and able work on Rajas- 
than or Rajpootana, an attempt has been 
made to prove the existence of a feodal sys- 
tem of great antiquity in that country ; and 
an inference is thence drawn that it travelled 
westward with the Barbarians who conquer- 
ed Europe, and was by them transferred to 
this quarter; but many of the usages adduced 
in proof of this hypothesis, as existing in 
both countries, are usages common to the 

ample, it is stated, that the Row^s (Prince’s) ordinary ju- 
risdiction is confined to his own desmesne ; each Jahrejah 
“ chief (Baron) exercising unlimited authority within his 
“ own land** — Haip/Art. Cutch. 
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allodial proprietors of Europe, long before 
the name of feud ^r fief was known here.* 
The grants of land by princes, copied into 
Colonel Tod’s Appendix, are all of modem 
date, or between 1725 and 1818; and, there- 
fore, subsequent to a long succession of ages, 
in which seizures, confiscations, and escheats 
must have been numerous, and the necessity 
for military service as urgent as during any, 
the most martial, period of the middle ages. 

* Muratori observes that the word Feudum, which came 
to be substituted in place of Benehcium, does not occur in 
any authentic charter previous to the eleventh century. A 
charter of king Robert of France, A. D. 1008, is the earliest 
deed in which I have met with the word Feudum.” — Rob. 
Char. V. vol. i. p. 269. 

The distribution of land among cultivators by hydes, re- 
ferred to by Col. Tod, and compared with, the Rajpoot similar 
usage called “ Chursa” had existence in England from the 
beginning of the Anglo-Saxon government. 

The division of a country into hundreds was also a Saxon 
institutioii in England. Compounding for crimes and offences, 
and customary dues like those compared with the “ droits de 
** giste et de chevauche,” were of far greater antiquity than 
the days of feudalism. 

The levy of Rajpoot chiefs does not resemble the Champ de 
Mars ot the French, more than it does the Wittenagemote of 
the Anglo-Saxons, in which, principes, optimates, magnates, 
proceres, all the leading men in the kingdom, that is, the 
allodial proprietors of land, were assembled. 

Hiese, and other usages compared by the author, arc in- 
stitutions which, as regards Europe, existed long before the 
days of feudalism. In the documents coiftaincd in Col. Tod s 
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Thftt usages and institutions should have 
risen up in Rajasthan, similar to those of the 
middle ages in Europe, is likely enough from 
the similar circumstances in which botli coun- 
tries were placed. Both were exposed to the 
constant attacks of furious invaders, and to 
the turbulence of 'domestic hostility ; and 
both adopted such means of defending their 
possessions, and rights, as were naturally 
suggested to the minds of men where pro- 
perty, government, surrounding dangers, and 
the stimuli to activity and exertion, were 
nearly on a footing. 

In a country where a constant state of mili- 
tary array is found to favour usurpations, and 


appendix to the chapter on the “ Feudal System ot’ Rajas- 
** than,” as well as in the chapters themselves, there are also 
many passages strongly indicative of a state of property, 
among the Rajpoots, similar to that of Malabar, Canara, and 
other parts of India. The Bhoomia of Rajastha]^, is a true 
allodial proprietor ; and his Bhoom, a property in absolute do- 
minion, subject to no burthen but that of public defence : 
whilst the “ Khalisa, or fiscal land” was literally nothing more 
than the Prince’s own desmesne — that is, the best, the 
richest, the best protected, and likewise the largest, estate of 
the whole principality. 

But the able work here referred to may safely be consulted 
for a full confirmation of the identity of usages (whether strictly 
feodal, or otherwise) in the western and eastern families of the 
earth, in times when the state of their respective civilization 
is likewise found to edrrespond. 
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the gradual attainment, by victorious tenders 
of arbitrary power, the holder of that power 
will naturally use it for the extension of his. 
own privileges and prerogatives. He would 
seize, for example, on conquered* or seques- 
tered, or forfeited, or escheated lands to be- 
stow them on his adherents or favourites, but 
subject, of course, to military service, and to 
personal attendance at his own court. In 
such a country we might naturally expect to 
find landed tenures of the same nature as 
European fiefs ; together with other, or the 
unviolated, portions of landed property still 
retaining their original character of pure 
allodiality. Such, in fact, appears to be the 
actual state of Rajasthan, and such was the 
actual state of Europe until, after the ninth or 
tenth century, other causes, and other in- 
fluences led to the universal adoption of the 
feodal law. 

Th^ the feodal system of Europe was the 
creation of the peculiar circumstances of the 
times in which it was established, may be in- 
ferred from the following considerations : — 

First, the name itself was unknown to any 
of theNorthern tribes, until long after they had 
settled themselves in their Southern conquests. 

Secondly, The feodal system being much 
more calculated for defence than foreign con- 
quest, had it been pre-established in the 
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plains'lind forests of Scythia, or Germany, it 
would have more probably attached the in* 
vaders to their possessions, than have sent 
them forth in such swarms to seek for new 
settlements.' 

And thirdly, it is at variance with all we know 
from authentic records of the laws and man- 
ners of the ancient Germans. We are, tliere- 
fore, naturally led to enquire whence the Cel- 
tic kings or leaders could possibly derive such 
a power over property generally. It is true 
that kings, and military kings in particular, 
are apt to fancy themselves possessed of para- 
mount rights, and to forget that all their power 
must either be derived from the people, or ex- 
ercised with their consent ; but a Celtic leader 
could be under no such mistake. Nothing in 
history is better authenticated than that the 
earliest Germans possessed no such power in 
their primitive abodes ; and when they settled 
themselves in the Roman provinces, con- 
quered lands being partitioned by lot among 
the victors, the king or leader only received 
his allotted share. Neither could tliey have 
derived this power from any Roman usage. 
It is true that the Romans were habituated, 
from the commencement of their conquests, 
to ^allot parts of the conquered territory to a 
number of Roman citizens, on which towns 
were built, or colonies placed for the defence 
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and preservation of the province. Whole 
legions with their tribunes, centurions, and 
subordinate officers were placed in these colo- 
nies, and tilled the lands committed to them 
for their support. The Romans, indeed, 
never considered a nation completely subdued 
until they had established among the natives 
Roman arts, customs, and laws. But the 
right of property in absolute dominion was 
one of th^em ; and it is not likely the Romans 
would interfere with this right in the pro- 
vinces they subdued, except in as far as re- 
gards the lands, which, as conquerors, they 
would naturally seize for their own support. 
When the Northern hordes, therefore, es- 
tablished themselves in the Roman provinces, 
they found the principle of allodiality every 
where prevalent. Neither was it changed by 
them or their successors, for a period of about 
400 yea^. We may, therefore, be assur^ 
that afilbdiality was the original character of 
landed property in Europe, as it is found to 
be to this d{iy in India — military service for 
the defence of the community being a law 
equally imposed on allodial proprietors in 
both countries. Feudal tenures properly so 
called, must, therefore, be admitted to have 
arisen out of predisposing events and causbs, 
at a much later period,, and to be exclusively 
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of Earopean birth. It is, perhaps, no slight 
confirmation of this argument, that in all 
other respects but the fief, the character of 
landed property in Europe, is, as we have 
seen, exactly paralleled by the usages of the 
East, in the corresponding stages of their 
respective civilization; whilst a more exact 
counterpart of an allodial Hindoo proprietor 
cannot be given, than in the picture above 
copied from Adam Smith, of the barons of 
England under the Saxon regime, or from 
the end of the 8th century, to the Norman 
conquest, A. D. 1066. 

It is not, however, intended in drawing this 
parallel, to infer that the usages of one country 
are derived from the other. The parallel is 
of most use to shew that similar states of so- 
ciety will produce similarity of usages, and 
condition, among nations far removed, and 
holding no intercourse with each other. Dr. 
Robertson quotes a profound remark, on this 
head, by a philosopher ♦ “ that the charac- 
** ters of nations depend on the state of so- 
“ ciety in which they live, and on the poli- 
“ tical institutions established among them; 
" and that the human mind, whenever it is 
“ placed in the same situation, will, in ages 
“ the most distant, and in countries the most 

* Rob. Char. V. vol. i. p. 263. 
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** remote, assume the same form, and be dis- 
“ tinguished by the same manners.” 

The assertors of Hindoo incapacity, would 
do well to reflect on this remark. If the po- 
litical state, and social institutions of this 
people be advisedly weighed — ^if the darkness 
and despotism, of which they have been the 
victims for so many centuries, be fairly esti- 
mated — if the facts contained in this treatise, 
be contrasted with the stationary, and at 
times retrograde state of Europe, during the 
middle ages, and from the same causes — and 
if it be also considered that human improve- 
ment must be rooted in the mind, and that 
man can neither advance his condition, nor 
moral qualifications, unless the soul within 
him be moved to expansion by the circum- 
stances in which he is placed, we shall not 
only perceive the force of the parallel, but be 
enal^ed more satisfactorily, and more ration- 
ally, to account for the observed torpor of In- 
dians, than by ascribing it to so vague and 
undefinable a cause as immutability of caste, 
or natural imbecility of character. 
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SECTION XIX. 

Further poiuU of resemblance between Hindoos and ancient Germans. 
Metayer system of Europe compared with that of India. Laws of in- 
heritance alike in both quarters. 


Besides the points of resemblance above 
adverted to, betM^een the Hindoos and ancient 
Germans, there are others which may be 
briefly noticed. Such is the practice of hu- 
man sacrifices ;* their modes of administer- 
ing justice ; trials by ordeal ; and compensa- 
tion by fines for all descriptions of private 
wrongs ;t the custom of approaching chief- 
tains, and persons of consequence, with valu- 
able presents. Tacitus mentions one usage 
of the ancient Germans, which is very re- 
markable, and as regards India is, I believe, 
peculiar to the Nayrs of Malabar. “ With 
“ some (he says) the relation of the sister’s 
“ children to their maternal uncle, is held 


* The Gonds, and other wild tribes of the interior of India, 
offer human .sacrifices to their gods to the present day. 
Whether these tribes are really of Hindoo origin is doubtful ; 
but they also have features of resemblance to the Germans of 
the days of Tacitus. 

t Compare Murphy’s Tacitus, vol. iv. p. 24, and the note 
referred to, with the laws of Menu, as translated by Sir W. 
Jones, on the subject of composition for crimes and injuries. 




“to be the strongest tie of consanguinity ; 
“ insomuch that, in demanding hostages, that 
“ line of kindred is preferred as the most en- 
“ dearing objects of the family, and cdnse- 
“ quently the most tender pledges.”* The 
Catties abovementioned worship the sun, 
and hold iihe moon in great veneration. 
Caesar says, of the ancient Germans, that 
they acknowledged no gods, but what were 
perceptible to sight — the sun, moon, andfire.f 
The Catties practise polygamy, which, ac- 
cording to Tacitus, was not very uncommon 
among the Germans. The devotion of wives 
to their husbands in India, is well known, 
even to the excess of burning with the bodies 
of their deceased lords ; whilst widows, who 
prefer to live, never think of marrying again. 
Tacitus says of German wives, “ When the 
“ bride has fixed her choice, her hopes of ma- 
“ trimony are closed for life. With one hus- 
“ band, as with one life, one mind, one body, 
“ every woman is satisfied ; in him, her hap- 
“ piness is centered ; her desires extend no 


* Murphy’s Tacitus, vol. iv. p. 24. 

■|- Tn Tacitus’s time, the Germans also sacrificed to Mer- 
cury, Hercules, and Mars ; worshiped Isis under the figure of 
a ship ; and held certain woods and groves as spots conse- 
crated to pious uses. 
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“ farther; and the principle is not only affec- 
tion for her husband’s person, but a re- 
“ verence for the married state.” In a note 
on fhis passage in Murphy’s Tacitus, it is 
added : “ In the epistle from St. Boniface 
“ already cited in this section, we are told 
“ that amoQg the Vinedians, a r^e aftd bar- 
“ barous people, the sanctity of marriage was 
“ observed with so much zeal and mutual af-' 
“ fection, that the wife, on the death of her 
“ husband, dispatched herself, thdt her body 
“ might he burned on the same funeroJL pile with 
“ the man she loved. Procopius giy^ an ac- 
“ count of the same conjugal fidelity among 
“ the Heruli.” Adultery is punished in both 
countries by expelling the adultress, exposing 
her to public shame, and the singular custom 
of cutting off her hair. A German, according 
to Tacitus, transacted no business, public or 
private, without being completely armed. 
Formerly every Indian went armed to his 
plough. In many parts the practice is still 
common. A German chief prided himself on 
ihe number of his retainers. We have seen 
(p. JI79,) how this also was the glory of a Ma- 
labarian Jenmkar.% Besides their ordinary 


* Tacitus gives the following account of a German chief : 

• The chief judges the pretensions of all, and assigns to 
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habitations, the Germans Imd a number of 
subterraneous caves dug by tneir own labour, 

“ each man his proper station — a spirit of emulation prevails 
among his whole train, all struggling to lie the first in fa- 
vour» while the chief places all his glory in the number and 
intrepidity 9/^^^ companions. * In that consists his dig- 
** iiity : to be surrounded by a band of young men is the 
** source of his power — in peace his brightest ornament — in 
V war his strongest bulwark. Nor is his fame confined to his 
*• own country ; it extends to foreign nations, and is there of 
the first iiilportance, if he surpasses his rivals in the num- 
‘‘ ber and courage of his followers. He receives presents from 
all parts ; Ambassadors are sent to him ; and his name 
“ alone sufficient to decide the issue of a war.” — 

Murph.Tac!%ol. iv. p. 18. 

in reading tkis description, an old inhabitant of Malabar may 
perhaps recal to mind the character of men like Kyderee Am- 
boo. and Uni Moota Mapilla. These distinguished chieftains 
were, for some years after our possession of the province, the 
terror of some of its inhabitants ; but the admiration of others. 
The former was not put down till the Madras Government 
marched a large army into Malabar, sufficient to disarm all 
its inhabitfints^ The fate of the Mapilla chieftain was at least 
nK>re honourable to his victors. Capt. Watson had the merit . 
of raising and training a corps of Nayrs, which he always6> 
commanded in person on every dangerous and impo^t^u^^ 
service. His contest with Uni Moota was one of the most 
chivtilrous of his rare and useful exploits. It was under- 
taken and conducted by Capt^ Watson with so much 
skill and perseverance, at the head of his Nayr band, that 
he at length accomplished the final overthrow and death of 
this formidable and intrepid,, warrior. Many other Malabar 
chiefs were highly esteemed by their followers and country- 
VOL. II. . Z 
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and ^refully concealed. From the numerous 
caves discovered in India, it is probable this 
was also a practice in former times with the 
inhabitants of that country. 

But the point of most importance here is the 
question of property, and in these^arly times 
the only property, of any considerable value, 
was land. 

On this head, therefore, 1 shall merely ad- 
vert to one more point of resemblance, viz. 
the practice common to both countries of 
dividing the produce of land between the pro- 
prietor, and tenant or actual cultivator. This 
is well known in France, and other countries 
of Europe, under the denomination of the 
Metayer system. Generally speaking, this is 
considered as an equal division of the pro- 
duce, half-and-half;* but in some provinces, 
(as in India), lands are held at tier franc, or a 
third of the produce ; in others, a fourth, &c., 
according to the qualities of soil, and other 
circumstances^. W here the system only yields 
a bare sustenance to the Metayers, the pro- 
prietor is obliged to furnish live stock, seed, 
buildings, repairs, and implements — mother 

\ 

men ; but such was th^- fame of these two leatlers, in par- 
ticular, that I can rememt^er when their praises were chatinted 
in songs through all the [principal bazars of the province. 

* In some parts it is a’*80 called « a moitie fruit.” 
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words to supply the capital requisite for the 
cultivation of the farm. On some occasions 
the necessary expences and charges are borne, 
in fixed proportions, by both. Both these me- 
thods are also practised in India. Iii the time of 
ArthurYouug,or inl792,itwas computed, that 
seven-eighths of the lands of France were held 
by this tenure, and extreme poverty and bad 
husbandry were its characteristic features; 
insomuch,^ that Mr. Young describes lands in 
France, as only letting for about one-fifth of 
what lands of the same quality would let for 
in England.* 

Dr. Adam Smith classes the Metayer sys- 
tem among the discouragements of agricul- 
ture; but so long disused in England, that 
he can find no English name for it. He also 
considers it a step in the progress of improve- 
ment from the state of slave-cultivation, which 
formerly prevailed ; the Metayers being a class 


• * Since the revolution, some of the occupiers of land in 
France have been, raised to the tank of proprietors ; but it is 
computed that more than one-half of the whole kingd<Mn of 
France still labours under the intolerable evils of the Metayer 
system ; so that “ the business of qpltivation (according to a 
“ French writer in the Revue Trimestrelle for April, 1 828) is 
“ entirely carried on by the poorest and most ignorant per- 
sons ; and agriculture the most abject and degraded of all 
“ employments." 

z 2 
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whi(fh arose by degrees, and favoured by pecu- 
liar circumstances, out of the adscripti glehee 
of the middle ages. But th# system both of 
slave-cultivation, and of cultivation by free- 
men at a proportiotial share of the produce, 
seems to have been common in Europe, as in 
India, from the earliest times ; for the latter 
description of cultivators were known to the 
Romans under the name of Coloui partiarii. 
In India, the practice of dividing the actual 
produce^ of the soil was formerly universal, 
and having been in use from time immemo- 
rial between landlord and Ryot, was adopted 
into the revenue systems of the East, when so- 
vereigns thought proper to substitute them- 
selves for the true landlords of estates, and to ap- 
propriate the whole rent in the shape ofpublic 
revenue. In India too, as in Europe, the 
effect of this system has been extreme poverty 
to the great mass of agriculturists ; that is, in 
the times alluded to, to the great mai^s of the 
people. In Vol. £. p. 568 , we have seen, on 
the authority of Mr. Colebrooke,,the wretched 
state to which the Indian Ryot is reduced 
who cultivates at half produce ; the neces- 
sity he is under of anticipating his annual crop 
for seed and subsistence ; and of borrowing 
for both, as well as for his cattle, and for 
the implements of husbandry, at an usurious 
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rate of interest; whilst the common practice 
of Tuccavy,* or an advance of capital to assist 
Ryots in the anflual cultivation of their lands, 
is not only another point of resemblance, but 
a proof also of the indigence of this very im- 
portant class of the community.-j' 


* Vide supra^ p. 59. 

t Of the following account of the system in France by a 
French writer an exact copy may be found in many parts of 
India, both as regards its operation, and its effects. By sub- 
stituting the word “ revenue” for “ rent,” andh^'* Govern- 
ment” for proprietor,” the description will equally suit both 
countries. ** Sometimes a middleman, under the name of a 
farmer y is interposed between the landlord and the metayer. 
‘‘ Tliis third party is for the most part a cunning inhabitant who 
“ agrees to pay the landlord (government) a certain rent (re- 
“ venue) independent of variations of harvests, acquiring in re- 
“ turn a right to his share of the produce raised by the metayer. 
“ The middleman takes no part in the labours of cultivation, 
“ but he attends at all the harvestings of the metayer; he foF- 
“ lows him to every market to get his half of the price of the 
“ produce. His art consists in getting mpre than this half ; as 
he knpws how to read and write, of which the other is most 
“ commonly ignorant, he is able to confuse the metayer's ac- 
“ counts, and finally to plunder him. Under this master, 
“ who is constantly present, the condition of the metayer is 
“ still more miserable. The metayer works, sows, reaps, and 
feeds on the produce ; after he and his family are fed, the 
‘‘ proprietor or farmer gets the remainder. The middleman 
who has some capital, regularly pays the rent (revenue) to 
the proprietor (government) ; he makes little speculations on 
the sale of his produce, and sometimes becomes rich. This 
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As the expenditure of wealth is liable in 
despotic countries to various restraints, and 
the circulation therefore ladguid, it is but 
natural that the annual productions thereof 
should be accumulated in the hands of the 
favored, or the privileged, few. We accord- 
ingly learn from history, that the barons of 


“ division is very convenient for the proprietor (government), 
“ whom it releases from the necessity of all suiveillancc, and 
“ to affords some security for the payment of his rent 

** (reveling ; but it is destructive of agriculture, because it 
“ keeps the Metayer in a state of extreme indigence, who 
** would cultivate less badly, were he allowed to make any 
“ profits or savings in abundant years ; it hinders him from 
“ ever rising to the condition of a petty farmer ; it puts the 
“ reward due to labour into the pockets of fraud/’ Rev. Trim. 
April, 1828. I may here add, that the middleman of India,^ 
when advancing capital or funds to aid the Ryot, has been 
^nown to exact an interest on the advance, of three per cent 
per mensem, whence the reader may judge of the extremely 
wretched condition of the Indian cultivator, who, in addition 
to an excessive revenue, has also to discharge this, and other 
exorbitant e)(actions. If, under the European metay^ system, 
(to use the words of the same French writer) “la France est 
<< restee stationnaire dans presque tous les pocedcs de la cul- 
“ ture," or, as M. de Chateauvieux observes of the ]\letayers 
of Lombardy, “ always destitute of the means of acquiring 
“ capita], they remain stationary^ and the result is torpor, 
^ wl^ich nothing but the want of food can overcbme,” the 
stationary state, or torpor, of Indian Metayers, i,^. the mass of 
the population, can no longer be matter of surprise, or require 
to be accounted tor f^om other causes. 
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the middle ages; both seiguioral and feudal, 
and likewise the church, had accumulated 
vast riches, whilst keeping their vassals and 
dependants in great poverty and Avretched- 
ness. We have seen in a preceding part,* 
how this also was the state of ancient India ; 
undeserved to account for the accumulations 
of wealth found by its invaders in temples, 
and the strong holds and residences of the 
great, whilst the mass of the people languish- 
ed in immutable ignorance and polity. 

But another evil chargeable updSuiis sys- 
tem, is the barrier it opposes to the improve- 
ment of agriculture. Arthur Young, and other 
writers, reproach it with being a cause of great 
misery and wretchedness to the lower classes. 
He describes Metayers in some parts so poor 
as to* Be obliged to borrow bread of the pro- 
prietors, in anticipation of a coming crop.; 
and to subsist on this alone — a miserable 
compound of rye and barley — for some time 
befo|e harvest. The produce of metaying 
husbandry ,he also represents as very defi- 
cient, and greatly inferior to what lands of 
the same quality, cultivated by farmers of 
capital, and a rotation of crops, would yield 
in England. The same effects have been^ 


Fide Vol. I. p. atl to 2SB. 
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already described as resulting from the half- 
produce cullivation of India. In France, 
the state of agriculture is said^o be improved 
since the Revolution ; but the metaying sys- 
tem still continues ; and as the French law of 
- inheritance, similar also to that of, the Hin- 
doos, occasions a division and subdivision 
of estates into minute properties, and farms, 
it is apprehended that these causes may long 
ope]^u[H||Lcheck agricultural improyement in 

Fr4^^ 

metaying systems of botli re- 
found so strongly to resemble 
each other, and in both to be productive of 
the same evils, there is still one point in which 
the metaying system of India is fraught with 
even greater calamity than its Western coun- 
terpart. Enough has been said in ^pleced- 
i|tg pages of its general effects. I shalh 
therefore, only subjoin one more remark, in 
which the result, as regards the two countries, 
will be found materially to differ. Th^ Eu- 
ropean metayer enters into a voluntary ar- 
rangement with a pioprietor ; both parties 
being well acquainted with the value of the 
land; and, after dividing the produce, and 
jiprovWng for necessarjScharges and exjibnees, 
incl<fent one, or the other, or sometimes on 
both^^arats, according to circunistances, the 


gions ard thv^ 
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remainder is their own unmolested share. 
When the Hindoos were, as in former times, 
left in quiet possession of their estates, this 
probably was the case in India also ; but 
when Mussulman taxation took Ihe * place of 
Hindoo rents ; and that rents, and revenue, 
came to be, as they are to this day, confound- 
ed ; the process of dividing produce with the 
Indian metayer was altogether con)|^ulsory. 
He had .not only to satisfy the iMj|| fcAn ent 
demand for revenue, but the rapqm^^ii^ose 
employed to collect it. He had aMP^^^pvide 
for the expences of cultivation,* atnd often to 
supply a pittance to tlie ousted, but real, pro- 
prietor of the estate. In Europe, therefore, 
however indigent the metayer may be, the 
proprietor is left with the means, and gene- 
rally^ the secure possession, of property.; 
but under the revenue systems of India, 
proprietor is reduced to as destitute a i^ta^, 
as the metaying Ryot, and oftentimes to 
worse. Poverty, therefore, in India, is uni- 
versal; oui; revenue system, as before abund- 
antly explained, the sole cause ; and whilst 
the Court of Directors continue to maintain 
the Mussulman doctrine of an indefeisible 


righf to a moiety of aft that is, or all that may 
be, produced, their own interests .^are blindly 
sacrificed;' they blight the resou^fes of go- 



verameat by the veiy act tlirough which they 
ue^ to provide for future increase. The 
metaying system of India, tlftrefore, carries 
with it all the disadvantages of a proportional 
tax on profitable employment. It is an ef- 
fectual bar to all improvement. The agricul- 
ture of the country can at best be but sta- 
tionary ; for who would undertake the hazard 
of fr^lj^nterprise, where all the loss, in cast*. 

tad a fraction only of th^ profit, if 
jind, perhaps, not that), were to 



iancy, however, attaching wholly 
to the revenue system we have thought 
proper to adopt, does not afiect the original 
character of the institution. • In the preceding 
review, on the contrary, it has been shewn 
that landed property, in both regiofis of 
the earth, was, originally, on the same foot- 
ing ; that it was not a sovereign gift or grant, 
but acquired through individual means, and 
held, and acknowledged, in full proprie^ry 
right. In both regions too, when roving 
tribes became settled and agricultural, they 
naturally fell into the same mode of ma- 
naging and cultivating land ; for in both 
do we find much the same system 
of ln^n|||^farming, and assigning; of cul- 
tivatini^P^ by freemen and predial slaves ; 
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the same right of sale and transfer; the 
almost universal practice of mortgages; the 
high estimalibn in which this description 
of property was everywhere held ; and the 
aristocratical privileges it conferred on all the 
greater landlords. 

I may here add, that the rules of inherit- 
ance were also much alike in both countries. 
** has been already remarked 
.at landed property in India^ 
the provisions of Hindoo law 
equal shares to all the sons of 
likewise a law of Malabar, 
l>een common formerly to other parts of 
India,) and a remarkable proof of the inviola- 
ble character of landed proprietary rights in 
tlie East, that even in cases of attainder, or 
contictions for high treason, or other capital 
offences, the estate of the criminal is not for- 
feited, but descends without prejudice to !bis 
heirs. In treating of the tenure of Gavelkind 
in' England, Judge Blackstone (vol.ii. p.84.) 
considered it as one of the fragments of Saxon 
liberty, and concurs in the opinion of the 
learned Selden, that Gavelkind, before tlie 
Norman conquest, was the general custom of . 
the* realm. Amohg^ the distinguishing pro- 
perties of this tenure, he observ^^^at “ the 
“ estate does not escheat in ca^pof an at- 
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“ tainder or execution for felony ; their maxim 
“ being, the father to the bough, the son to 
“ the plough.” He also adds tliat “ the lands 
“ descend, not to the eldest, youngest, or any 
“ one son only, but to all the sons together ; 
“ which was indeed antiently the most usual 
“ course of descent all aver England." 

Though Gavelkind lands are not subject 
to escheat for felony, &c., they are, as in Ma- 
labarf escheat for want of heirs. 

ln»^ra^^p|^elkind is only one of the varie- 
ties of^cag^enure, of which Du Ga^ige ob- 
serves, “ ifl’^sbcagio hsereditas dividitur inter 
“ omnes filios per partes sequales.” As all 
lands therefore were socage, which were not 
held on condition of military service — “ Fun- 
“ dus omnis qui non possidetur per servitium 
“ militis, per servitium socse possideatur” — 
it mdy be concluded that the law of inherit- 
ance in ancient Europe, was the same as now 
exists in India, until by the introduction of 
feudalism it came to be altered in ref pect ‘to 
military or chivalry tenures. 
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SECTION XX. 

Erroneous opinions entertained in England of the real character and capacity 
of Indians. The European character from the satoe causes as little im- 
proved throughout the middle ages. 


In some late remarks by one of our ablest 
journalists, on the war now pending between 
the Russians and Turks,* it is observed “ in 
“ the East Indies, tlie French our- 

“ selves afterwards, formed armii^P^ves, 
“ and Ih^se men, led by Euro][)^ms, we al- 
“ lowed to fight gallantly ; but't^figh Sepoy 
“ regiments have been often disbanded, and 
“ numbers of trained natives have been al- 
“ lowed to disperse themselves over the face 
“ of the country, and to enter the service of 
“ native princes, they have never been able 
“ to organize of themselves, a native force. 
“ The moment they cease to be led by Euro- 
“ peans they are ineflective. The Turjes, 
“ howevll’, are evidently a very different de- 
“ scription^ of people. They are probably 
“ little, if any thing, inferior in capability to 
“ the Western Europeans ; and one or two 
“ Sultans, like the present, may succeed in 
“ availing themselves of European arts, 





This was written about the middle 6ir«29. 
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“ in giving to their armies that discipline, 
“ which at present enables the Russians to. 
“ defeat them.” 

The opinions given in the preceding ex- 
tract are very commonly entertained through- 
out Europe ; to which is generally superadded 
a notion that native Indians are wanting in 
the quality of personal courage, which par- 
ticularly distinguishes the European charac- 
ter ; but it is of great importance to our future 
connection with Asia that the fallacy of these 
opinions shofHd be disclosed. 

In tile first place it is a mistake to suppose that 
the native princes of India “ have never been 
able to organize of “ themselves a native force.” 
The writer of this article must surely have 
forgotten such histories as the battle of Pani- 
put ; the total subversion of the Mogul empire 
by a Hindoo power ; the career of such men 
as Hyder Aly, and Tippoo Sultan ; the defeat 
and surrender en masse of British armies to 
native powers ; the retreat and evetf^flight of 
others; the ravage of our finest provinces even 
to the gates of their metropolis ; the successful 
resistance of a second-rate chieftain to five 
different attempts in 1 805 by Lord Lake’s army 
to sto^^the fort of Burtpore ; and its being 
thought a glorious exploit when it fell at last in 
1826 (but lilt till stormed) to a British force of 



25,000 men. AH these occurrences, I say, 
with many others of a like stamp, must have 
slipped the writer’s memory, or he must think 
them fabulous tales. No facts, however, in 
history are better authenticated. Tt is equally 
certain that there is not a native prince, nor 
petty chieftain, in India without an armed 
native force. Their contests have been as 
numerous, their ambition as aspiring, their 
enterprizes as daring, and their battles as 
bloody, as in any part of the western ^rld, in 
times when its civilization was n6 further ad- 
vanced than the present state of the East. 
The mistake probably arises from comparing 
Indians, as they imv are, with the most en- 
lightened people of modern Europe ; and 
because an obvious difference between the 
two families is now perceptible, the moral 
defects of the less advanced country (and 
would it not be a miracle were it otherwise ?) 
are erroneously ascribed to natural imbecility 
of characfer. But in what respect, I would 
ask, were the nations of Europe, in the dark 
or middle ages, superior in manners, in re- 
finement, in knowledge, in the arts of peace, 
or the science of war, to modern Indians? 
If a nation, or nations had then existed, suf- 
ficiently advanced to produce such armie8*as 
those of France, and England, in the present 
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day, and sufficiently enlightened to send forth 
such commanders as Napoleon Buonaparte, 
and the Duke of Wellington, is ^ possihle^to 
conceive that the semi-barbarians around 
^emwould‘not, in pitched battle, be slaughtm-- 
ed and driven like sheep from every field, as 
Clive, and Lawrence, and Coote, drove before^ 
them the native armies 6f India ? But this 
is a question of discipline, of science, and 
civilization; not of pereoual bravery. In- 
stances of enthusiastic courage, of heroic de- 
votion, are innumerable in the histories of 
the East ; and of fortitude in suffering, and 
voluntary submission to pain and privations, 
not to be surpassed by the most exalted of 
European martyrs. If, therefore, strength 
and vigour of mind, natural talent, energy, 
and industry, suited to their existing political 
ntate, be proofs of any value, the seeds of 
.•that moral growth which, under better cul- 
ture, raised the Western nations to the emi- 
nence of which they now boast, are assuredly 
not wanting in India. Adequate stimulation 
aad instruction are its only need. 

Secondly, it is a mistake, in my judgment 
at leaat, to suppose the Turks “ a very dif- 
“ fe^nlt, (that is a superior) description of 
“ people to Indians, and little, if any thing, 
“ inferior western Europeans." , If this 
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were the case, why have they not improved 
as rapidly as wes^l^m Europeans ? This argu- 
ment has often been used to taunt Indians 
with moral incapacity ; but if it be good for 
any thing, how comes it that the superior 
Turk has been for ages just as stationary as 
the incapable Hindoo ? When 40,000 Turks, 
on the banks of the Danube, can make little 
or no impression on a small body of 4000 
Russians,* the. politicians of the day exclaim, 
“This is precisely what we should expect from 
“ the cfiaracter and tactics of the two people.” 
Or when Buonaparte invaded Egypt in 1799, 
what enabled him to disperse Turks, and 
Mamelukes, like chaff, but the very same 
cause — the same superiority of knowledge 
and science, which gave victory to Clive at 
Plassy, and to Wellesley at Assye. The 
Turks, indeed, have had greater opportunities 
and means of improvement, than the other 
nations of the East. They have had more 
constant intercourse with the western Euro- 
peans. They have inhabited for ages the 
borders of science and civilization ; and with 
the admission of their alleged superiority, 
how are we to account for their stationary 
and backward state! The fact, however, 
is, that as long as despotism, propped by 
ignorance and superstition, can Wd the 
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huin^ii i^nd in fetters, the Turks, like all 
othi^r people, must cWtintte to be the victims 
of its sway. But we see, and hear, and 
know, more of Turkey than of other eastern 
countries. It acts, occasionally, an import- 
ant part in scenes of European diplomacy. 
Our newspapers, books of travels, and peri- 
odicals, bring it more frequently to our notice. 
We are more interested in its affairs, than in 
those of countries withdrawn . from our ob- 
servation by half the circumference of the 
globe. And when it was expected, though 
as the event has shewn without any just 
grounds, that the Turks, under a sultan of 
genius and vigour, would resist more success- 
fully than usual the progress of the Russian 
arms, we fancied we discovered at once, in 
them, a superiority of character,.. little if at 
all below that of their European .neighbours. 
Let us hope, therefore, that when we make 
the same discovery regarding Indians, it may 
not be to our owmoevere cost. 

Nothing is more common in, this country 
than for gentlemen, some who have, and 
others who have not, been in India ; to speak 
of ^e natives as wanting in courage, energy, 
and moral character, when compared with, the 
more enlightened and civilized inhabitants of 
Europe.^ .The error appears to me to arise, 
partly from prejudice, one man adopting. 
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without due consideratiph, the option of 
another ; and partly from contrasting the 
present natives of India with a people 
under circumstances so widely ^different, 
that ** as far as the East is from the 
“ West,” so far have the former been always 
removed from the means of European im- 
provement. Of the social virtues of native 
Indians, we see daily as much as can reason- 
ably be expected, and of their vices as much 
as can easily be accounted for, from the na- 
ture of the governments under which they 
have so long groaned. Of their courage and 
energy, however, it is really surprising to me 
that any man, who has long served with them, 
and studied their character, or even read their 
histories with attention, should be led, on this 
head, to entertain a moment’s doubt. True 
valour is most admired where it is accom- 
panied with high-mindedness, disinterested- 
ness, and generosity of disposition; and no 
country affords more brilliant examples than 
are to be found in the lives and exploits of 
many thousands of native Indians, as several 
existing works abundantly testify. Conscious, 
as I am, of having already loaded these pages 
with details, which to many readers may be 
tiresome, I must here content myself with 
referring, not only to the historical facts al- 
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ready nifticed, but to a work entitled, “ Origin 
“ and State of the Indian Army,” to a very able 
article on that work in the 36th Number of 
the Quarterly Review, and to the splendid 
work of Colonel Tod on the exploits of his 
favorite Rajepoots. The reader will there 
find innumerable instances of true heroism, 
and chivalrous courage, of noble-mindedness, 
of the most disinterested spirit, of exalted 
generosity, of inflexible fldelity, c f personal 
attachment to their officers, of manly resig- 
nation under privation and sufferings, of for- 
titude, resolution, and calm contempt of 
death ; in short, of every quality that raises 
men to distinction above their fellows, and 
entitles them to our unqualified veneration 
and esteem. When these qualities are au- 
thenticated to be of common occurrence in a 
community, it is but fair to presume, that 
other persons abound who only wait the oc- 
casion to be called forth. Of this an in- 
stance is given in the history of the Governor’s 
body-guard at Madras. When -a r^al hero of 
that corps, Shaik Ibrahim, was killed in ac- 
tion, and his conduct highly, and most de- 
servedly extolled in public orders ; others of 
the corps were stimulated to distinguish them- 
selves by a most daring exploit, not led on by 
European officers, but instigated by their own 
natural valour. The leader of this gallant 
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band fell in the attack ; and the survivors, in 
reporting it to their commanding officer, ob- 
served that their fallen comrade “ only desir- 
“ ed to convince him, there was more than 
“ one Shaik Ibrahim in the body-guard.” But 
the reader who still doubts, may consult the 
works I have referred to with advantage, and if 
he rises from the perusal unconvinced, I should 
despair of curing his unbelief “ even if one 
were ^nt from the dead” to attempt it. 

In the estimates formed of the supposed 
superiority of the European character, and 
the natural inferiority of the Indian, it ap- 
pears to me that sufficient attention is not 
paid to what must be the basis of all human 
improvement in every quarter of the globe, 
the culture of the mind; nor, perhaps, to the 
political state of Europe at different periods ; 
more especially to the important fact, that 
despotic power, per se, has always been more 
effective to debase, than free .institutions to 
exalt, the national character even of the Eu- 
ropean famines. It has been already stated 
that the spirit of liberty was never actually 
extinguished in E\]^rope ; that it existed not 
only before, but after, the establishment of 
the feodal system among all the nations of 
the West ; arid that, with this advantage, it 
was rather matter of surprise that the pro- 
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gnesa femoral imifovement and civilization 
shoidd have been Iso slow in this quarter of 
the globe. Euft>pe, during the middle ages, 
has nothing in its history of which its people 
^have reason to boast. From the fourth 
to the sixteenth centuries, darl^ess over- 
id^read the land ; and during this long period 
of mental depression, although modes of go- 
vernment, and political constitutions, greatly 
varied, — although at no time j^ere the forms 
of liberty more perfect than during a portion 
of this long period — yet small, ind^d, were 
the advances made in moral improvement, or 
in, the knowledge of most effectually pro- 
moting national prosperity. On the first ap- 
pearance of the northern invaders, as the 
conquerors of southern Europe, they appear 
to have enjoyed among themselves a degree 
of freedom,, and independence, sciircely com- 
patible with a state of social union ; but as 
they became settled and possessed of proper- 
ties requiring to be protected, and worthy to 
be preserved, this extreme sta^, Of freedom 
was gradually intermixed with various re- 
Btraints. Regular governments were neces- 
saBly established, and under the ‘monarchical 
form, because all originated in military power. 
The authority of kings, howevc^, was at fimt 
extremely limited. They were 'Only the 
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greatest landed proprietcy^ of their dominions. 
With the exception of some feW' unimportant 
privileges attaching to royaHy, all powar and 
influ^Ce, ciyjd and military, was shared, .6r 
usurped, by the other great proprfetors of the 
kingdom within their respective properties or 
estates, so that the king himself was almostia 
cypher but of his own demesne. Standing ar- 
mies were at this time unknown. The great 
proprietors, ^ke the Jenmkars of Malabar 
paid lio revenue from the produce of their 
estates ; and though obliged, on certain oc- 
casions, to supply a train of armed depend? 
ants or vassals, still as this service was only 
for a limited period, and that kings were thus 
dependent on the influence they possessed 
over their nobles for support in public or do- 
mestic wars, it effectually checked the perma- 
nent establishment, in. their han^s, of an all- 
subduing military force. Although the king- 
doms of Europe might thus be shid to consist 
of numerous distinct petty tyrannies, instead . 
of the govfrpment being concentrated in one ; 
yet the jealousy in which the great proprie-* 
tors lived, both their king, and of each 
other, their constant quarrels, and even pre- 
C€uious hold of their possessions, rendered 
conciliation,%nd concession, to the lower or- 
ders of Society, frequently necessary ; and so 
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far oper^ as limitations on the exercise of 
despotic power. 

Frm these atd other causes, charters of 
iUtmunity or franchise were granted to cer- 
tain towns d.nd villages by the lords on \rhom 
•^"they depended. At first, however, theymerely 
mfnumitted the inhabitants from the yoke of 
servitude, and from certain oppressive and 
ignominious services. The towns were not 
erected into corporations ; neither were they 
entitled to a municipal government, or to the 
privilege of bearing arms ; but a fixed tax, or 
rent, was established, which they were to pay 
to their lord, in place of impositions, which he 
could formerly lay on them at pleasure. 

Notwithstanding these immunities, Europe 
seems to have groaned, for six successive cen- 
turies, under the yoke of a military aristo- 
cracy. Down to the end of the tenth century, 
no improvement is perceptible in the state of 
society, or of government. The power of the 
nobles, on all ordinary occasions, was un- 
bounded. They had reduced the great body 
of the people to actual servitude ; the condi- 
tion even of freemen being little preferable 
tpliiat of slaves. Throughout this long pe- 
therefore, the superiority of the Euro- 
l^ean character did nothing. ' Europe was one 
k^ide picture of desolation, violence, *and in- 
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security — “ On the earth, distresa.^of nations 
“ and perplexity, inen’s hearts failing them 
“ for fear, and for looking ^ter those things 
“ which are coming on the earth.” 

But in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth* 
centuries, circumstances gave birth tp com- 
munities in different parts of Europe o§ a 
perfectly democratic character. In Italy, for 
example, during the struggles between the 
emperors^ ai^ popes, many of the chief cities 
assumed the privilege of governing them- 
selves. Many acquired the right, and es- 
tablished their perfect independence, by bold 
and fortunate usurpation. Others purchased 
it of the emperors, and some received it gra- 
tuitously from the princes on whom they de- 
pended. Not content with these advantages, 
they seized the territory adjoining their walls ; 
dispossessed the barons of neighbouring cas- 
tles ; and annexed their estates to their re- * 
spective communities. The growing wealth, 
and dominion, of these corporations, together 
with the security they gave to their respective 
members, raised them at length so high in 
general estimat^n, that in the twelfth cen- 
tury many of the nobles were desirous of be- 
coming members of their body. For this 
purpose they Voluntarily abandoned their an- 
cient castles, to reside for a part of each year 
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in the which they had become bnr- 

geaees ; binding themselves to obey its ma- 
gmtnttes, and tot do their utmost to promote 
^ts honour and welfare; for which the com- 
munity took them, their family, and friends, 
' under, protection ; engaging to defend them 
ag^^st all enemies. In this way all the 
great cities of Italy became free and inde- 
pendent ; and such was their power and in- 
fluence, that, when Frederic^ Bjarbarossa 
attempted to reduce them to their former 
state of submission, the free cities, joining in 
a general league, stood on their defence ; and, 
after a long contest, extorted from the em- 
peror a solemn treaty of pleace, concluded at 
Constance, A. D.- 1 183, by which all the pri- 
vileges and immunities granted to them by 
former emperors were confirmed, and ratified. 

In Spain communities of the same descrip- 
tion arose, and apparently from the same 
causes as in the other nations of Europe ; 
and had attained to so much political im- 
portance, that in 1118 they were ^declared to 
be of equal rank with the equestrian or second 
q|der of nobles. In 1133* we read of their 
having representatives in the Cortes. In 
1360, eighteen cities of Castille were so re- 
pi^psmited. In a subsequent Cbrtes, 48 cities, 
the number of their representatives being 
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125 : ' and when^ in 1390, on the death of 
John I., .a regency was appointed: to govern 
the kingdom during the minority of his son, 
one-half of the members were taken from the 

I ‘ ^ 

nobility ; the other half were deputies chosen 
by the cities. The maritime laws of Barce- 
lona were of such high repute as to be-is^ry 
generally adopted by commercial states and 
cities ; and the magistrates of this latter city 
claimed Jh^ght of being covered in presence 
of their sovereign, and treated as grandees of 
the kingdom. 

But the power of the monarch was more 
circumscribed in the kingdoms of Aragon, and 
of Castille, than in any of the other feudal 
nations of Europe. In Aragon, kings were 
long elective. The real exercise of power was 
lodged in the Cortes. This assembly con- 
sisted of the higher nobles, or Ricos hom- 
bres ; the equestrian, or second order of no- 
bles ; the representatives of cities ; and the 
ecclesiastics. Without the Cortes, no lax 
could be Jmposed ; nor war declared ; nor 
peace concluded ; nor money coined ; nor any 
alteration made^^n the current specie. The 
Cortes reviewed the proceedings of all inferior 
courts, inspected ev^fry department of admi- 
nistration, and redressed all grievances. For 
several centuries its sessions were annual ; 
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alter the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
once in two years ; and when once assembled, 
it could not be prorogued, or dissolved, with- 
out its own consent. 

Besides these checks, the Aragonese had an 
officer called Justiza, or supreme judge; whose 
dul^ it was not only to controul the crown in 
the exercise of its prerogatives, hut like the 
Ephori at Sparta, and Tribunes at Rome, to 
shelter the people against the oppressions 
and encroachments of the great. The person 
of the Justiza was sacred, and his authority 
almost unbounded. It extended to every de- 
partment of the state ; he himself being only 
< accountable to a tribunal, or committee of the 
Cortes, who met three or four times each year, 
to review the acts and proceedings of the Jus- 
tiza, on any appeal made to them for that 
purpose. 

In Castille the Cortes exercised nearly the 
same powers as in Aragon ; add on the union 
of the two kingdoms under Ferdinand and 
Isabella the same forms were of course pre- 
served. 

There were other checks on powe| in Spain, 
which it would be tedious to met^ion. As 
far as outward forms go, we have here 
as free constitutions of government as the 
sternest patriot could desire. All the great 
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cities of Italy were pure democracies : and 
the government of Spain, at the time, pro- 
bably the most restricted monarchy on earth. 
What field, therefore, could be m^re favorable 
for the display, or expansion of the “ superior” 
European character? Yet what was the pro- 
gress made ? Dr. Robertson gives it in a Yew 
words, when describing “ the frequency of ra- 
“ pine, murder, and every act of violence in 
“ all th& provinces of Spain during this time, 
as absolutely amazing, and presenting to 
“ us the idea of a society but little removed 
“ from the disorder and turbulence of that 
“ which has been called a state of nature.”* 
This, indeed, was very much the state of the* 
rest of Europe, throughout the long and dark 
period of the middle ages. Some •slight im- 
provement is discernible after the tenth cen- 
tury ; but it glimmers only like the long and 
dubious twili^t of a polar day. Although 
the authority of kings was every where cir- 
cumscribed in feudal countries, it was kept 
down in the other states of Europe by the 
overgrown power of a military aristocracy, 
whose qnj^rrels and jealousies spread anarchy 
and devastation throughout the fairest regions 
of the West. With the spirit of liberty uni- 
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versallyjpiievalent, and often vigorously en- 
forced, It contributed so little of itself to im- 
prove the moral condition of the people, dur- 
ing twelve successive centuries, as to be 
recorded of them in the sixteenth, with all 
their boasted superiority, that even in their 
own favorite science of war, they were still 
decidedly inferior to the Ottomans of Turkey. 
When, therefore, in the course of events, and 
by the aid of standing armies which, after the 
example set by Charles VII. of France in 
1443, came into general use, the power of 
the feudal aristocracy was etfectually broken 
throughout Europe, absolute monarchy gra- 
dually established itself on the downfall of 
baronial independence, and equally triumph-* 
ed over that liberty which had been till then 
the freeman’s boast. 

In no countries have these effects been 
more conspicuous than in Italy, and Spain, 
which for this reason are partici^arly instanc- 
ed here. Once the favoured abodes of liberty, 
displaying itself in the vigour of luxuriant 
growth, but gradually decaying from ignorance 
and superstition, and finally mcpirin||pnde]r the 
blight of despotism, where are we to look for 
the boasted superiority of their ^ple? It 
hence appears, that neither the spirit, nor the 
forms of liberty are alone sufficient; to ensure 
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advancement in national prosperity. . Moral 
and intellectual improvement is its best and 
surest foundation. It has accordingly only 
advanced steadily in those countries of Eu- 
rope, as England and France, where civiliza- 
tion and knowledge have at the same time made 
their greatest progress. We learn also frQm 
European history, how, under different poli- 
tical circumstances, and in different stages of 
civilizati^ii, the character of nations as point- 
edly yiuies. The ancient patriotism of Rome is 
not to' be found in the tame submission of its 
citizens to a Nero, a Caligula, or Bomitian ; in 
the altnost unresisting opposition of Italians, 
to frequent invasions by the French, and by 
German arms ; nor in their present quailing 
to the tyranny of Austria. Neither is the 
pride, the honor, or the free spirit, of Spain 
and Portugal to be found in the wretched 
crouching of it&present inhabitants to a des- 
pot, or usurp^ holding them in worse, than 
negro thraldom. These are traits, wiffi which 
nothing in the Indian character, or history,' is 
base enough to be compared — a degenerate 
and degrt^ng fall from the Roman virtue, 
and high Castilian spirit of theii^ fathers, to 
which tim history of nations can scarcely fur- 
nish a parSllsl. 
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SECTION XXL 

Furthei remarks on the Indian character compared with the European* 
under like circumstances, as to property and political state* 

Having in preceding pages adduced 'so 
manystriking features of resemblance between 
the early inhabitants of Europe, and the na- 
tives of India, in what must be considered to 
have been, in the times alluded to, • the chief 
usages of life ; it may now be asked, whether 
it is reasonable to suppose, that the natural 
character of these two races should be so 
idifferent, as that the one should be remark- 
able for genius and vigour, the other for con- 
finned incapacity ? ^ 

This question may perhaps be answered 
by stating another. It may be said — “ The 
political . economists instruct us that pro- 
perty, and the security of property, are the 
basis of^ all improvement in human so- 
ciety ; and since property would appear, in 
both parts of the world, to -have been 
equally secured to its owners by the same 
allodial rights, how comes it th^ to pass, 
that there should be such marked difference 
in the result?” The best answer, I con- 
c'Jf^e, that cah'^ given to this-la^ question 
is, to adaiit the position of the economists in 
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its fullest extent. Property, and landed pro- 
perty more particularly, is favourable to the 
diffusion of wealth, through which the sub- 
sistence, and comforts of the community at 
large are promoted ; and in proportion to the 
rank and influence of great landed proprietors, 
the power of royalty must necessarily be cir- 
cumscribed, or abridged. It is therefore, to 
a certain degree, favourable to liberty. Now 
it does appear to me, that, down to a certain 
period^i'these effects were equally, and contem- 
poraneously, in force in both countries. In 
regard to the Hindoos of former times, we have 
little more to depend on than the opinions of 
learned authors, who have penetrated deeply 
into the literature, and history, of this ancient 
people. Amongothers, the name of SirWilliam 
Jones must ever be mentioned with the great- 
est respect. He was of opinion, that the 
ancient Hindoqs^were civilized, polished, and 
enlightened, to Itti extraordinary degree ; and 
though Sir William's description fnay be 
partly the ej^aggerated language of partiality, 
still if wc admit, what I have before intimated 
to be probaljfle, that the Hindoos of rank and 
property, previously to the Mahomedan con- 
quest, were as far advanced in improvement, 
as the higher classes — Brahmins and others 
— of the present day, we should still have a 
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race in India of more polished manners, and 
enlightened minds, than anything I can con- 
ceive from history of the rude and haughty 
barons of the tenth, and eleventh, centuries. 
Writers on the ancient Germans, and the 
primitive institutions of Europe, are apt to 
give a glojv of romantic colouring to their de- 
scriptions ; arising perhaps from natural ad- 
miration of the daring deeds of a warlike 
people, and from the favourite notion, incul- 
cated by no less an authority than Montes- 
quieu, that in the forests of Germany — gentis 
cunahula nostra : — was to be traced the origin 
of that beautiful system, the British consti- 
tution. Making therefore due allowance for 
national partialities, and looking merely ;to 
the facts of history, we may, I think, safely 
conclude, that, up to this period, India was 
at least as far advanced, if it had not the ad- 
vantage of Europe, in polished manners, and 
most of the arts of civilized life.* 


* For my own part, I can only conceive of the ancient Ger- 
mans, that they were much on a par with the Catties and 
other predatory tribes still existing in the ii]||erior of India — 
beings who, originally, in the pastoral state, it is proba- 
ble, as the surrounding population increased, hemmed in to 
particular limits, which they then appropriated, and have ever 
since possessed; bitt living apart in jungles, shut out from 
the advantages of civilized life, they still continue unchanged 
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Some persons may still think that, though 
the points of resemblance between the former 


the manners and customs of their earliest ancestors. The 
Catties are stated to be — the males a bold athletic race — the 
females (Cattrieyanies) proverbially graceful and beautiful. 
The men are obedient to their chiefs in war, an4 on plunder- 
ing expeditions ; but otherwise, as free individually as the ab- 
sence, or nearly so, of all civil restraints can make them. The 
following note by Mr. Murphy, on a passage in Tacitus, exhi- 
bits at onpe that secret sense of admiration which wc are apt 
to entertain for German courage, and warlike exploits, 
coupled with facts indicative of their real habits : “It appears 
“ from Ceesar’s account, that they had another way of exer- 
“ cising their courage, when their nation was in a state of 
“ profound peace. They deemed it highly honourable to lay 
“ waste the country all round their frontier, conceiving that 
“ to exterminate their neighbours, and suffer none to settle 
“ near them, was a proof of valour. They had still another 
“ kind of employment ; robbery had nothing infamous in ity 
“ when committed out of the territories of the state to which 
“ they belonged ; th^| considered it as a practice of great 
“ use, tending to execJII'e their youth, and prevent sloth and 
“ idleness.” — (vol. iv. p. 232.) Again he observes (p. 235.), 
“ Plunder and rapine were the* only revenue of the chief** 
These are precisely the habits of modern Catties, Bheels, and 
others, who think it no shame openly to profess themselves 
public robbers their negotiations and correspondence with 
the British go^hment. And when we read in later times 
of the inhabitants of a country being absolutely exterminated 
by the successors of these German heroes, and of such 
men as the “illustrious” Charlemagne (who was unable 
to write his own name) murdering by one decree 4,500 Sax* 
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inhabitants of India and Europe are striking, 
there are yet no traces among the Hindoos of 
that spirit of liberty for which . the ancient 
Germans are represented to be remarkable. 
To these persons I would beg leave to ob- 
serve that the liberty and equality of our 
German ancestors, are the liberty and equality 
of the primitive state of man ; and which Dr. 
Robertson finds to be exactly paralleled in 
the existing condition of American savages. 
But of the Hindoos, as a pastoral people, like 
the Germans, we have no account (some few 
tribes only excepted). We only know them 
after property had grown up to create dis- 
tinctions, which necessarily subvert the na- 
tural liberty, and equality, of the primitive 
state. But property is, in all human socie- 
ties, the root of power. Wherever there is 
power, it wall be exercised. Wherever it has 
the good things of this life to ^s tow. it will find 
abundance of subservient courtiers. Where 
these two causes are^ accompanied with ig- 
norance, and superstition, in the lAultitude, 
despotic power is invariably the result. 


ons for no other crime than loyalty to their legitimate sove- 
reign, it can give to^a reflecting mind no very exalted notion 
of the civilization op moral improvement of Europe up to this 
j)eaod. 
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In respect, therefore, to liberty, the advan- 
tage has, probably, always been on the side 
of Europe, for reasons which will be imme- 
diately given. It is true that in Malabar and 
Travancore, we have existing proofs of princes , 
with as limited authority as the kings of a 
Saxon heptarchy ; and landed proprietors as 
powerful, and independent, as the allodial 
barons of Edward the (Confessor; and this 
may have beeti, and probably was, the case 
formerly in other parts of India. How ab- 
solute monarchies were raised on the sup- 
pression or controul of the power of these great 
proprietors is not so minutely described in In- 
dian, as in European history ; but if an aris- 
tocracy, like that of Malabar, and the south 
of India, existed once universally, of which 
there can be now no rational doubt, some such 
process mirst have occurred to establish the 
Hindoo kingdoiiag we read of previous to the 
, Mahomedan cM^hest ; ^d probably by the 
same means as in Europe — standing armies in 
the hands of the prince.^ Meanwhile, both the 
religion and literature of the Hindoos were 
peculiarly |[avorable to despotic power. No 
other syst^ of government ever entered into 
the contemplation of their learned men ; and 
the profound ignorance, in "^hich the great 
mass of the people were kept by the policy of 
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the Brahmins, tended perhaps more than any 
other cause to confirm, with the spiritual, the 
despotism also of the political, power. 

As far, therefore, as property alone can be 
supposed lo influence the advancement of 
human society, it appears to me to have pro- 
duced corresponding effects in both parts of 
the world ; till a political revolution in India, 
briefly described in Part II., threw back this 
devoted country, and its inhabitants, through 
a series of unheard-of calamities, into the 
lowest depths of inisery, of poverty, and of 
primeval darkness. In the year 1000, this 
flood of desolation began its destructive course, 
and overspreading the land, like an universal 
deluge, involved for eight centuries in its fell 
abyss, millions of human victims ; annihilated 
in the conquered provinces every trace of pri- 
vate property ; and destroyed at once, the 
power and the hope of improvement; demo- 
ralized the humankind by^abituating it to 
the practice of the vilest artifices for self-pre- 
servation and defence; and ultimately suc- 
ceeded in rediTcing it to tlie degradation of 
yielding even a satisfied submission to the 
severities of its fate.* ^ 

• One of the most distinguished professors of the present 
day, describes similar cfi'ects in Turkey, as [iroceediiig from 
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the same causes — When the Turkish conquerors (he says) 
“ overran those fertile and beautiful countries in which, to the 
disgrace of the other European powers, they are still per- 
“ mitted" to encamp, they parcelled them among their fol- 
lowers on condition of their performing certain military 
** services on a plan corresponding, in many 'important parti- 
culars, to the feodal system of our ancestors ; but none of 
these possessions, except those assigned to the church, is 
hereditary. They all revert, on the death of the present 
possessors, to the sultan, the sole proprietor of all the im- 
“ moveable property in the empire. The occupiers of land in 
Turkey having, in consequence of this vicious system, no 
security that their possessions will be allowed to descend, 
“ on their death, to their children, or legatees, are compara- 
“ tively careless of futurity ; and’ as no one can feel any in- 
“ terest in the fate of an unknown successor, no one ever 
executes any improvement of which he does not expect to 
“ be able to reap all the advantage during his own life. This 
“ is the cause why the Turks are so extremely careless about 
“ their houses. They never construct them of solid or dura- 
“ ble materials ; and it would be a gratification to them to be 
“ assured that they would fiUl to pieces the moment they had 
“ breathed their last. Under this miserable government, the 
** palaces have been changed into cottages, and the cities into 
“ villages. The tong continued %ant of security has extin- 
“ guished the very spirit of industry, and destroyed not 
“ only the power, hut even the desire to emerge from bar- 
“ barism.** — M‘Culloch\s Pol. Econ. p. 78. 



SECTION XXIl. 


Causes of improveinent in Kumpe. Discovery ot the art of printing, its 
vast advantages and eft'octs. Symptoms of a corresponding advance- 
ment observable in the East. Concluding remarks. 

We may now enquire what was, at this 
juncture, the state of Europe. It was con- 
quered, like India, by Northern hordes ; but 
fortunately saved from Mahomedan doctrines, 
and Mahomedan law ; and blessed, through 
the favor of Heaven, with purer light. There 
was no universal absorption here of the right 
of landed property ; which continued on tlic 
contrary, without interruption, to be acknow- 
ledged, and exercised by individuals, under 
the different tenures above described. Though 
the princes of Europe sought, by establish- 
ing and favoring feudal tenures, to strengthen 
their own power, they were disappointed in 
the results. The feudal barons, secure in 
the possession of their estates, soon came to 
be as refractory, and unmanageiihle, as the 
seignorial barons of a former age; so that 
landed property in Europe lost nothiftg of its 
original character, except the mere change 
introduced by the feudal law; and nothing 
of its natural influence. 

Although perfect security of person, and 
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property, is the true basis, or ground-work, 
of human improvement, it is not every thing. 
According to Lord Bacon, “ knowledge is 
“ power.” It is the mind of man which raises 
him to superiority over the rest of the creation. 
It is by mind alone that he rules all living 
creatures, and moulds all matter to his will. 
It is from the mind that all improvement, as 
all mischief, springs. When person and pro- 
perty are^ sufficiently secured to enable man 
to prosecute, without fear, the occupations of 
life, and the peculiar liiasses of his nature, it 
is to the improvement of mind that he must 
look for all the higher advances in prosperity. 
Property, and accumulated wealth, will carry 
him to a certain pitch of luxury, and civiliza- 
tion ; but the cultivation of his mental powers, 
is indispensable to his further advancement in 
virtue, in happiness, in all the higher enjoy- 
ments of life, as well as in the means both of 
acquiring, and* defending, them. Here lies 
the secret of superiority of character, and even 
of* superior, power. In this respect the dif- 
ference between India, and Europe, is marked 
and important. The system of India has 
been, as we have already seen, uniformly 
favorable to the prevalence of despotic power; 
and the perpetuity of ignorance among all but 
the privileged few. The'oreligion, and litera- 
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ture of India, being at all times ill calculated 
to enlarge the minds, even of the instructed 
classes, improvement could hardly be expect- 
ed in the commonalty — the despised and neg- 
lected of the species. They had neither his- 
tory, nor philosophy, qualified to arouse the 
powers of thought; neither practical exam- 
ples, nor theoretical models to contemplate, 
or to incite them to overleap the barriers, 
which were thus opposed to the diffusion of 
light. But this does not imply incapacity of 
nature, so much as the vice of system, and 
defect of means ; and when it is moreover 
imputed to this much injured people, as proof 
of their imbecility, that they have yielded to 
foreign conquerors, does this argue greater 
inferiority than may justly be ascribed to 
modern Italians, Spaniards, and Portuguese? 
Have any people on earth more shamefully, 
and more repeatedly, submitted to foreign 
conquest, and the power of the sword? and 
yet no one acquainted with that fine race of 
people, in particular, the modern Italians, 
would ascribe to them natural imbecility, or 
think them, as individuals, unworthy de- 
scendants of their Roman ancestors. The 
weakness and disunion of their governments, 
superstition, bigotry, and ignorance, are much 
more rational causes to account for their fre- 
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quent submission to a foreign yoke, and for 
their present degraded state. 

But in treating of Europe, we must not 
confine our views to peculiar circmnstances 
affecting certain families ; but rather extend 
it to causes of more general or universal ope- 
ration. Of all the nations of the earth, which 
have been more distinguished than the ancient 
Greeks and Romans? and to what is their 
superioriJ;y to be ascribed, so much as to their 
superior knowledge and literature — in other 
words to the improvement and refinement of 
their minds ?* When the Roman empire fell 
a prey to the overwhelming hordes of barba- 
rians, which poured in from the North, dark- 
ness for a while overspread the land ; and 
civilization took a retrograde course. But all 


* Quintilian, in comparing the Roman character with that 
of the Cimbrians, mid other barbarous' nations, says, “ We 
“ do not abound in numbers more than other nations, nor are 
“ our bodies more robust than the Cimbrians. We are not 
“ sichcr than many powerful monarchies ; our contempt of 
‘‘ death does ribt exceed that of the barbarians who have no 
“ allurement to make them fond of life. What gives us the 
‘‘ advantage over other nations, is the military system esta- 
“ blished by the institutions of our ancestors ; our attention 
to discipline ; our love of labour ; and our constant pre- 

paration for war assiduously kept alive by unremitting ex- 
ercise. We conquered more hy our manners than by force 
“ of arms,** — Quint, pro Mil. D^lam. iii. s. 14. 




was not lost. Landed property, though vio- 
lated, was not destroyed; but continuedi,'t<j 
exercise its natural influence; and, in this uni- 
versal wreck, the elements even of moral im- 
provement were not altogether extinguished. 
Although knowledge and literature seem to 
have fled the earth, a “ a still small voice” 
was yet preserved, among the remnants that 
were saved, intended to humanize and en- 
lighten future generations. In the^ midst of 
barbarous ignorance and havoc, equal to any 
thing that at a subsequent pei'iod ufllicted the 
regions of the East, Europe had still to 
boast “ a pure and humble religion, which 
“ gently insinuated itself into the minds of 
“ men, grew up iu obscurity, and gained 
“ strength from opposition, till at length it 
“ established the triumphant banners of the 
“ Cross on the ruins of the Capitol.” The litera- 
ture, too, of Europe was, as before explained, 
{vide Part 11.), of a totally different stamp 
from that of India ; and in every respect better 
calculated for moral improvement. With all 
these advantages, however, it must be ad- 
mitted, that, down to the period of the eleventh 
century, the progress of learning, and conse- 
quently of moral improvement, was very slow 
in Europe ; probably as stationary, as it has 
continued ever since, from the same causes to 
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be, among the people of the East. Books 
existed, but they were all manuscript ; and 
copies, eren when they could be procured, 
were extremely dear, so that the diffusion of 
knowlege was of course proportionably check- 
ed. During the dark ages, heathen works, and 
libraries, were deemed objects of vengeance, 
and destroyed by the early Christians. The 
devastations of the Goths and Huns, the 
capture of Rome, and plunder of Milan, 
occasioned the destruction or mutilation of 
vast numbers of manuscripts. On the other 
hand, the fanaticism of the Moslems proved 
equally destructive to literature. After their 
conquest of Egypt in the seventh century, the 
famed Alexandrian library was ordered to be 
burnt ; and such (says the historian) was the 
incredible multitude of its volumes, that six 
months was barely sufficient for the consump- 
tion of the precious fuel. By this event all 
communication with Europe was cut off ; and 
the Egyptian papyrus being no longer pro- 
curable, writing was little practised, until the 
art of making paper was discovered in the 
eleventh century, when manuscripts again 
began to encrease. 

After the establishment of monasteries 
the transcription of books became a conf- 
mon employment of the monks. Copies 
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were thus preserved, and some of the monas- 
teries were noted for the cultivation of litera- 
ture. But by a singular piece of economy, 
the monks themselves contributed to a fresh 
destruction of manuscripts, after the conquest 
of Egypt by the Saracens. The difficulty 
of procuring papyrus paper (only produced 
in Egypt) raised the price of parchment ; 
and the monks having discovered a chemical 
process for taking out writing, either used it, 
or erased by hand old manuscripts, to clear 
skins of parchment for legends, or psalm 
books, which they then sold to the common 
people. In this way numbers of ancient 
manuscripts were again destroyed ; insomuch 
that books were exceedin^y scarce, and dear, , 
through a great part of the middle ^ges. 

From the sixth to the ninth centuries, 
schools and academies were lost in Europe. 
They were restored for a time, and universi- 
ties^established, chiefly by the care of Charle- 
magne, who died, A. D. 814, after a reign of 
47 years ; but after his death darkness again 
prevailed in Europe. 

The general introduction and establishment 
of schools in Europe is, therefore, to be ascribed 
to the beginning of the 11th century, at which 
time several were opened, in Italy and France, 
by qualified persons among both the laity 
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and clergy. It also appears that paper, from 
linen rags, now invented ; that a general 
tendency to engage in commerce was manifest- 
ed; and industry promoted by the security 
and enjoyment of private property. 

The cultivation of literature, and of the 
mental faculties, followed as another con- 
sequence of the security, and enjoyment, of 
property. To this end the monasteries, and 
schools, above-mentioned mainly contributed; 
and though books were still manuscript, yet an 
eager desire to possess, and to study, them was 
now prevalent ; so that the revival of learn- 
ing, and consequently of improvement, in 
Europe is traced, and from the causes above 
assigned, to the li^e period in which de- 
spotic poyv'crj and fanaticism, struck their 
deepest roots among the generations of India. 
The dawn of that light, which was destined 
to illuminate the Western hemisphere, was 
thus coeval with the first gatherings of^the 
storm, which permanently involved in mid- 
night darkness the devoted regions of the 
East. 

Finally, the fifteenth century is remarkable 
in Europe for the discovery of the art of 
printing ; a discovery, which has done more, 
than perhaps any other, to heighten, and im- 
prove, the character of the nations of the 
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West. Its effdb^ cannot be better described 
than in the eloquent language pi^b • 

lication. “ The advantages wMch have been 
“ derived from the invention of printing, ^re 
“ vast and important. The productions of 
“ men of genius and learning, t*fie records of 
“ literature and of science, of whatever is 
“ eithe^ ))rilliant in imagination, or profound 
*/ in thought ; whatever may either adorn, or 
“ improve, the human mind, thenceforth be- 
“ came imperishable. The light of knowlege 
“ cannot again be quenched ; it is free and 
“ open, and accessible as the air we breathe. 
“ The future history of the world, may, in- 
“ deed, disclose enough both of misery and 
of vice ; but it cannot ll^iu present an uni-, 
versal blank, or be disgraced j^y another 
“ age of utter and cheerless ignorance.”* 
From these advantages India has been 
wholly shut out, until the latter end of the 
la||| century ; wlien printing began to be prac- 
tised at the different presideneies ; and In- 
dian, as well as European, worjks> to be more 
generally circulated and read. Since this 
period, ^th^^rogress of the natives, whose 
.waeftlj^ ipi<d rei|ure have enabled them^to prose- 
cute me^pt^f^quirfipients, has been sn^ as to 

- < ^ r 

liffcOf W. Caxton, p. 32. 
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excite, not merely admiration, but astonish- 
ment. Schools, and literary associations, 
have been ^dUblis^ied at the different presi- 
dencies, and in other parts, in which natives 
of all casts have greedily sought 'instruction ; 
but what is iilfost surprising is, that there are 
several natives now in India, wliose acquain- 
tance with the English language is so per- 
fect, as to enable them to write it witRall the 
idiomatic^elegance, and grammatical purity, of 
accomplished scholars. The writings of that 
extraordinary man, Ram Mohuii Roy, are too 
well known to require encomium fron^ me. 
His celebrated petition to the 'king in behalf 
of a free press for India ; his “ Precepts of 
“ Jesus his “ .^^peals to the Christian 
“ Public his “ Defence of Hindoo Theism 
“ Transla^ns of tlie Upanishads,” an^ ^va- 
rious other tracts, are works that will immor-. 
talize the name of Ram Mohun ; and leave 
future generations to wonder, that En^sh 
writings of |o much beauty and excelleBce 
should be the production, not of a natural- 
bom Briton, but of an enlightened, self-taught, 
Indian Brahmin. 

Many oth^er natives there are now ito Indid? 
whose literary attainmei^ aife ‘ really sur- 
prisin^t ; more especially 'when we consider 
that this extraordinary knowledge has beeif 

VOL. II. 
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acquired, not in public schools, or academies ; 
with the aid of instructors to conquer difficul- 
Ijes, and where rivals, oi^ exemplars, are a 
powerful stimulus to exertion ; but in the re- 
tirement of secret study, where the pure thirst 
of knowledge, the noble ambition of moral im- 
provement, has been their only motive, and 
their only guide. 

That the reader may judge for himself in a 
matter of so much importance to this^ country, 
and to India, 1 annex, in the Appendix, 
specimens of the writings of sundry natives. 
These documents will shew that I have not 
over-rated their talents, or their powers. 
The letters, here produced, are a few which 
have casually fallen intOi hands. Mul- 
titudes of others, of the same description, 
might be produced. It will be seen that 
these could never have been written for 
publication ; most of them being in the 
frep chit-chat strain of epistolary intercourse. 
Let the reader, therefore, carefully peruse 
these simple proofs; and then ask himself 
what evidence they contain of natural inca- 
pacity. It may be doubted whether these 
productions could, in purity of composition, 
be equalled, they certainly could not be sur- 
passed, by the most enlightened foreigners of 
Europe. 
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Witli all these facts before us — with the 
sincerest conviction of my own mind of their 
importance, as well as truth — I now again ap- 
peal to the constituted authorities in England ; 
and solemnly say. Beware ! Recollect, Gen- 
tlemen, that “ knowledge is power.” You 
have now laid the foundation of it among an 
acute and intellectual people. Its diffusion is 
inevitable. The schoolmaster is abroad with 
his primer, pursuing a course which no power 
of man can hereafter arrest. A light is now 
rising in the East, destined to attain meridian 
strength and splendour, and to “ shine more 
“ and more unto the perfect day.”* Through 
the medium of schools, literary meetings, and 
printed books, all the learning, and the sci- 
ence, of Europe will be greedily imbibed, and 
securely domiciled, by the Hindoos of India. 
Knowledge, Gentlemen, is power. The im- 
mortal tree is at length planted in India ; and 
if its growth be skilfully directed, may yield 
to Britain the fruits of everlasting honor, and 
of permanent prosperity. But beware of error ; 
and, above all, beware of injustice ; for devia- 
tion into these crooked paths will now be 
fatal, and may shake the props of your own 
imperial existence to their very base. You 


Prov. rhap. iv. ver. 18. 
c V 2 
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have now reigned over India for, upwards of 
half a century ; but, however good you inten- 
tions, you have persevered in a system not to 
be reconciled with reason, with justice, or hu- 
t manity ; and for which you have no better apo- 
logy, than that it was the system of your bar- 
barous predecessors. Your institutions mtisl 
be refortned. The natives of India will soon 
learn, if they know not already, all the errors 
and inapplicability of your system. I'hey have 
long felt its overwhelming pressure. They 
will soon know that rights, and duties, are re- 
ciprocal ; that if you assume the right to go- 
vern, duty reejuires that you should do it, lu’st 
for their benefil, next only for your own. If, on 
the contrary, the course of your future govern- 
ment be to dethrone, and pension, independent 
monarchs; to rontroul others by dictating resi- 
dents, and the presence of subsidised armies ; 
to make treaties, and to break them at the 
suggestions of self-interest ; to^ompel all the 
powers of India to acknowledge your superio- 
rity, and yield obedience to your will ; if your 
domestic institutions be ever changing, and 
the object of every change perpetual encrease 
of the anhual tribute ; you will find for the fu- 
ture, or I grossly miscalulate, that an acute, 
discrimihatii^ and enlightened, cotumunity 
will no longer be disposed to place blind con- 



fideuce iu your professions; but to juil^'c you 
by your deeds. You have a heavy debt of jus- 
tice to repay. It will be demanded at your 
hands ; and the opportunity is about to be af- 
forded you of discharging it liberally — with 
equal satisfaction to the claimants, and immor- 
tal credit to yourselves. But if you neglect the 
opportunity, and determine to follow up your 
past erroneous courses and oppressions, 1 say, 
again, beware! The knowledge now ditfused 
and ditlusing, throughout India, w'ill shortly 
constitute a pow'er, which three hundred 
thousand British bavonets will be unable to 
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controul. That go\ ernmeut, w hich has been so 
often <'alled a government of opinion, must 
for the futun' have some Ix'tter support than 
theidea of itsmilitaty suj)enorily. The natives 
of ludia are now in a stat(' to desire your pro- 
tection ; and tliey'^ will gratefully' return the 
boon, if it be granted with real libei’ality ami 
justice. The ground- work of the future fa- 
bric should co-operation with the natives 
in the government of themselves ; and for 
which, under due controul, they will be found 
far better qualified than tlmse to w'hom it has 
hitherto been entrusted. But if you perstwere 
in merciless exactions, and in enforcing the doc- 
trine of passive obedience — if your domestic 
policy be a system of expedients, and the ob- 



ject of your foreign policy, military supremacy, 
the day may not be far distant when you 
shall feel, in disappointment and disgrace, how 
feeble is physical, compared with moral, 
power ; and in the downfal of the magnifi- 
cent empire of India, 

tot quondam popuhs terrisque superbuni 

Regnatorem Asise. — 

may add one more page to the proofs given 
by history, that fleshly arms, and the instru- 
ments of war, arc but a fragile tenure, and 
“ soon to nothing brought,” when opposed to 
the interests, and the will of an enlightened 
people. 
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Foil the three first letters in the following selection, 1 
am indebted to the kindness of Sir Alexander Johnston, 
Vice-President of the Royal Asiatic Society, whose ser- 
vices and experience in the East eminently qualify him 
to judge of the real character of native Indians. It is 
to the accurate discernment and sound judgment of Sir 
Alexander Johnson, when filling the high offices of Chief 
Justice of fceylon, and first Member of His Majesty’.s 
Council, that we owe the first institution of native juries 
in India. He established the system in Ceylon in the 
year 1811, when the right of sitting on juries, which had 
before been confined, as in other parts of India, to Eu- 
ropeans, was extended, under certain modifications, to 
every native on the island. These modifications were so 
judiciously adapted to the habits and prejudices of the 
natives,^ that in a report to the Government of Ceylon in 
June, 1817, by the advocate fiscal, it is is represented, 
after an experience of seven years, to have been attended 
with the most beneficial effects ; and, by gratifying the 
native inhabitants, to have warmly attached them to the 
British Government. When Sir Hardinge Giffard suc- 
ceeded to the .Chief Judgeship in 1820, he soon became 
fully sensible as well of the merits, as of the benefits of 
this institution. In an address from the bench, on open- 
ing the criminal sessions, he adverts, in pointed terms, 
to* the advantages of thus wisely raising the native in- 
habitants in their own, and in general estimation, by caus- 
ing them to participate in the administration of justice 
among their own countrymen. He mainly ascribes to 
this cause the traiMpiillity of the provinces .subject to the 
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Ceyloii government, and the entire absence from the crimi- 
nal calendars, for tbe two preceding years, of every of« 
fence bearing the slightest tinge of a political character ; 
and he closes an eloquent eulogium on the system, with 
the following just tribute to the merits of its founder : — 
Of one of them (Chief Justice Sir A. Johnston), holding 
as he still does that station in society so well merited 
* by his talents and services, it would be dii&cult in me 
without indelicacy to offer more than that tribute which 
it would be injustice to withhold. To his perfect know- 
** ledge of the native habits and character, and his ex- 
tensive acquaintance with their institutes, it was owing 
that the jury system was thus so skilfully adapted 
“ even to their prejudices, and so deeply rooted in their 
** affections, as to have had the consequences in which 
“ we now rejoice.”* In this document we have prac- 

* As. Jour, vol.xx. p. 288. For a full account of the jury 
system on the Island of Ceylon, the reasons for proposing it, 
the mode in which it was carried into effect, and the consequences 
of its adoption, see also As. Jour. vol. xxiii. p. 807. 

By the 7 Geo. IV. cap. 37, native jury trial was introduced, 
under certain limitations and restrictions, into the King’s 
courts at the different presidencies in India. In the 23rd, 
24th, 25th, and 27th volumes of the Asiatic Journal, some 
interesting documents will be found on this subject. Among 
others, some letters from natives, written in a nervous style, 
and as purely grammatical as those which follow in this Ap- 
pendix. It is, indeed, curious to compare the expressed wish 
of enlightened natives for the full establishment of native 
jury trial in India, with the opinions of sundry official per- 
sons, who appear to have been consulted as to the advisable- 
ness, or otherwise, of introducing the system into India; and 
who, with one only exception, are opposed to it. Their 
reason seems to be, that jury trial is only fitted for a country, 
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tical proof of what the natives of India are capable, when 
their moral powers and influence are judiciously directed 
and applied. The following letters will, I presume, be 
admitted as a further confirmation of the same fact. To 
Nos. I. II. III. and IV. I have subjoined a few private 
notes (V. VI. VII. VIII.) which have fallen into my hands, 
and which serve to shew with what accuracy and politeness 
the natives express themselves in ordinary familiar inter- 
course. 

Instances of similar acquirement are now common in 
various pqrts of India. Knowledge is spreading far and 
wide. Let legislators, therefore, look to their acts, and 
no longer suffer themselves to be deluded with the idea, 
that in native Indians they have to deal with a nation of 
incapables. 

like England, far advanced in civilization, and the knowledge 
of civil government; and therefore ill suited to a population 
so backward and frail as the natives of India. The inference 
to be drawn from this argument is, that the authorities con- 
sulted must have considered jury trial as a comparatively mo- 
dern institution in England, and forgotten that, — if not as 
old as old Woden himself, — it is at least as old as the days 
of our good king Alfred, or even of the first establishment of 
civil government by the Saxons in England ; and no one, 
1 presume, will pretend to compare the semi-barbarians of 
those days with .the more enlightened and respectable Hin- 
doos, and Mussulmans, of modern India. 

Where the natives of India object to the institution, it is 
on the ground of invidious distinctions and preferences given 
by tihe act to Indo-britons, and native Christians, over every 
class of their Hindoo and Mussulman fellow-subjects. In 
this respect, the provisions of the 1 Geo. IV. are by no means 
50 judicious as the arrangements adopted by Sir Alexander 
Johnston in Ceylon. 
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No. I. 

Copy of a Letter from Radhakant Deb, to Sir Alexander 
Johnston, Chairman, ^c. dated Calcutta, 20th May, 1S27. 


To Sir Alexander Johnston, Knight, Chairman; the Deputy 

Chairman, and the Committee of Correspondence of the Uoyal 
* Asiatic Society of Great Britain. 

Gentlemkn, 

With sentiments of respect, 1 have the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of a very kind letter from you, together with a copy of 
the prospectus of the Society. 

Your proposal to insert my name among your correspondents, 
is most gratifying to me, and I beg to present my best and re' 
spectful thanks for the honour the Society intends conferring, 
which cannot but be highly acceptable to me. 

Born, and residing in a country, as this, where mechanical 
knowledge is very little cultivated, it cannot be expected that tlie 
natives should possess any elevated degree of knowledge in arts 
and manufactures, with the exception of what they arc daily prac- 
tising, the scanty remains of that which their forefathers have left, 
and the knowledge of which has descended through Mahomedun, 
despotism and cruelty. As your invitation is flattering, 1 will not 
however, fail to take every opportunity of keeping awake our cor- 
respondence, connected with the sciences and polite literature of 
the Hindus. 

The formation of societies for the promotion of the knowledge 
of science anrt literature in general, as well as of arts and manu- 
factures, is beneficial to the country where such bodies are united ; 
but when they link with similar societies, or individuals of talent, 
in other countries by correspondence, the benefit arising therefrom 



is universal, especially when those learned men communicate their 
ideas to one another without regard to nation or religion. 

In this good work the Europeans have far surpassed other na- 
tions ; and allow me to express my admiration of the plan the 
society has adopted for the diffusion of knowledge, by opening a 
correspondence with the natives of Hindostan, who cannot but 
feel immeasurable pleasure and gratitude, at the conviction that 
their rulers, in common with your society, are ever Avatchful to 
promote the welfare of the ruled, by the dissemination of know- 
ledge, of literature, and arts among them. 

As the Report of the Calcutta Agricultural Society, of which J 
have the honcftir to be Vice President, will soon be published ; 1 
need not give you an account of the same hero. 

Some time ago I published a Beiigaly Spelling Book, in imita- 
tion of a similar useful work in luiglish, by Mr. IJiidley Murray, 
a copy of which, as well as a copy of the first volume of a copious 
Dictionary, entirely in Sanscrit, compiled by me, on the plan of 
an Encyclopedia, I beg leave to send, and recpiest the society 
will have the goodness to give thorn a place in their library ; al- 
lowing me, at the same time, permission to transmit the subse- 
(picnt volumes, with the preface and appendix, when issued from 
the press. 

Having lately had occasion to refer to the Agni Parana, I found 
a passage therein, which convinced me that the division of the day 
and niglit into twenty-four hours, from midnight to midnight, by 
Europeans, is of Sanscrit origin ; and as it may be a point deemed 
desirable to be kyown by many English gentlemen, 1 beg leave to 
transcribe the original, accompanied with a translation of it. 

‘‘ Ghatike dwe Muhu'rtah sy'at tai Strinsatya diva nisc, Cha- 
turvinsati Bela bhi rahoratrain prachaesyate.” 

Suryodayadi vijneo Muhurtanam cramah Sada, Paschima 
‘‘ dard’ha ratradi Horanam vidyate cramah.” 

“ Two Ghaticas make one Muhurta, of which thirty, a day and 
night. Twenty-four Belas are said to constitute a day and 
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“ night. It is to be remarked, that the course of the Muhurtas 
“ is invariably from sun rise, and that of the Horas from mid- 
« night.” 

The interpretation of the above two Quatrains is this; that 
thirty Muhurtas sye equal to a day and night ; which two are 
comprised in twenty-four Belas or Horas ; and that the computa- 
tion of day and night by thirty Muhurtas is from sun rise to sun 
rise ; and that by twenty-four Belas or Horas from midnight to 
midnight. Hence it appears, that the word hour is probably de- 
rived from the Sancrit term Hord ; especially when the exact cor- 
respondence of the latter with the Greek and the Latin Hora is 
considered. < 

Wishing you success in your benevolent exertions towards 
effecting the objects of your interesting society. 

I remain, with due respect and regard, 
Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

RADHAKANT DEB. 

Calcutta, 

May 20th, 1827. 


Plan of the Sfinscrit Lexicon, entitled the “ Sahda Calpa 
Druma** 

Nouns or words are collected from all the Goshas, or diction- 
aries procurable in Bengal, as well as from the literary, scientific, 
and religious manuscripts in common use here. They are arranged 
together with Dhatus, or roots, in alphabetical order. The gen- 
ders of words, md the indicatories of roots, and their various sig- 
nifications, and figurative meanings are supplied. Their explana- 
tions in the Bangalee tongue, and synonymous terms, are inserted 
after the e;iplication of one of the known words. Articles of the 
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Materia Medica, &c. with their properties, and the causes and 
symptoms, &c. of diseases arc deduced from original treatises. 
Received law decisions on several points of Hindu religion, and 
moral laws are added. The scientific terms are explained after 
the mode of an English Encyclopaedia : for instance, under the 
word Alankira, (rhetoric) ; and Ch’handa, (metre) ; their indica- 
tions and illustrations are given. Under the word Ddya Bhaga, 
the decisions concerning division of inheritance are specified, and 
so fortli. The authorities of every word are subjoined, or if not 
procurable, examples or etymologies are annexed. A preffce, 
and a short grammar of the Sanscrit language are to be prefixed. 

The Author intended to distribute this work, after the whole 
was printed and bound ; but the printed sheets which have been 
laid up in store, for many years, being subjected to various acci- 
dents and injury, he is induced to reprint a few forms of the same, 
and to publish it by numbers. The reason of so much delay is 
owing to this, that the author, at his leisure, compiles words, puts 
them in order ; corrects proof sheets, (which are daily numerous) 
writes manuscript copy, either himself, or gets it done by some 
learned man under his immediate dictation and inspection, and 
consults and discusses with the respectable pundits of this, as well 
as other parts of the country, who frequent his house on various 
occasions, as to any terms or authorities, respecting which there 
are doubts and different opinions. Under these circumstances, 
the completion of the work will be unavoidably delayed. An ac- 
oount of this Dictionary may be found in the second Report of 
the Calcutta School Book Society, p. 50. Friend of India, of 
1820, No. 1. p. 128, and the Preface to ‘Dr. Wilson's Sancrit 
and English Dictionary, p. 38. 
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No. II. 

Cop^ of a Lettftr from Ram Raz, to Richard Clarke^ Esq. . 

'f 

Madras, 13th October, 1827. 

Sir, 

Overpowered with feelings of the most sincere gratitude, I 
know not liow to express my thanks, for your most obliging and 
hi|lily valuable letter. Nothing, I assure you, cpuld be more 
honourable to me than such a mark of your kind regard, and no- 
t|}mg more flattering than the favourable sentiments which you 
express towards me, of which, I trust, I shall ever r. tain the most 
lively remembrance. Your charming description of the country 
you reside in could not fail to awaken a train of ideas in a mind 
which had early been accustomed to admire the laws, manners, 
customs, arts, and sciences of the western world ; especially of 
that happy island which sways India at the present day with the 
highest renown. How happy should I think myself, as you 
justly observe, could I come amongst you for a while, and visit a 
country wdiere every object affords, such abundant matter for con- 
templation. What rational pleasure could I not derive from a 
and unreserved intercourse with an excellent, hospitable, in- 
telligent, and kind hearted people in their native land, and in 
their native simplicity of character; and how delightful is the 
idea of seeing the sev^tal places celebrated for so many glorious 
actions recorded in history, abounding in natural curiosities, and 
adorned by ex(iuisit(* artificial decorations ! But, alas ! so long 
as unavoidable circumstances stand in the way, I can only lament 
the absence of an enjoyment which, perhaps, will never fall to my 
lot. While such are the distant prospects, I must only console 
myself with pleasure which I may still expect to enjoy in my 
own native land J^by following your excellent advice, which at 
once inspires me with vige^, and excites me to the improvement 
of my mind ; and I hope the moral principles which accompany 
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it, may lead me to a right application of whatever useful know- 
ledge I may acquire. 

Sinqe my last letter to you, I have collected ample materials 
for an essay on our architecture. 1 am now engaged in examin- 
ing them, and hope to be able to send you then result of my exa- 
mination by the next season. Mrs* Gwatkin has kindly promised 
to take any thing that I may wish to forward to you. Works on 
Silpi sastra are very scarce in this part of the country ; and even 
the few scattered fragments that can be had are scarcely intell^i- 
blc to our best educated pundits, as they are so full of memorial 
verses, and technical terms, that none but those who have been 
regularly initiated in the study of the art can comprehend them 
fully. As to our Silpis themselves, you know they are generally 
men of very limited acq»iirements, and totally unacquainted with 
the science, so that the task of explaining this obscure subject has 
become exceedingly difficult. I often attempted to unravel it,^ 
with the assistance of many artists and pundits, who had been 
supposed to know any thing of the matter, and as often despaired 
of meeting with any success, at length I have fortunately found a 
good sculptor of the Cuminati tribe, a native of Tanjorc, who is 
well acquainted with the practical part of tlic Hindu architecture^ i 
and witli most of the terms used in the art. With his valuabt^i,^ 
aid, 1 have already been enabled to solve m^y intricate problems, 
and to remove many difficulties, against which I had long been 
struggling. It is a melanclioly truth, that those venerable sages 
to whom our works on arts and sciences are attributed, in endea- 
vouring to commynicate instruction to the world, have been guided 
rather by a mistaken ambition of rendering themselves reputable 
by the difficulty and abstruseness of their style than by an anxiety 
to make themselves intelligible ; and to this, indeed, is that almost 
general ignorance among the Hindus in the ar^ and sciences 
chiefly ascribable. 1 have now, in my possession, four standard 
treatises on architecture, and cxpect^to have some more from 
different provinces ; arid I confidently hope, that the resnlt of 
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my investigation will enable me to present to the Royal Asiatic 
Society, through you, a correct account of a science which may 
be now considered as almost lost for want of encouragement to 
study it. ‘ 

I understand Dr. Babington has written to Mr. Ailken, the 
secretary of the Literary Society here, for works on the same sub- 
ject. 1 have offered him the use of those 1 have collected, ahd 
communicated to him at the same time the commission which 1 
have had the honor to receive from you. That Grentleman had 
the kindness to lend me two books which he had himself procured 
through the means of Mr. Oliver, for the purpose of being for- 
warded to you in England; they are at present of Very great use 
to me in collating the copies in my possession, and in correcting 
the numerous errors with which the manuscripts are replete. I 
am also much indebted to Mr. Aitken, for the kind assistance 
^ which he has promised of procuring me some English works on 
Architecture, for my own information. 1 am very anxious to for- 
ward to you my essay on this subject as soon as possible ; but as 
to its reception in England, 1 am very apprehensive ; however 
certain I may be of pleasing you by my alacrity in obeying your 
orders, though not by the merit of my work. Your approbation 
alone will be an ample reward, and will have a great influence on 
my future labours. »The question of caste too, is one that par- 
ticularly requires elucidation. Ail that has hitherto been written 
on the subject by Europeans are not only imperfect but incorrect. 
The reputed works of Ward and Dubois, abound with numerous 
instances of gross misrepresentations, notwithstanding all their 
boasted opportunities of knowing accurately the manners, cus- 
toms, &c. of the Hindus ; and the elegant historian of British 
India merely copies the unfavourable reports of thosprprqjudiced 
writers. I d|^ot mean to deny that there are many exception- 
able and vicious customs among that great body of peofde who 
inhabit this vast region, and are divided into numerbus branches, 
all of them widely differing in languages, modes of thinking, pur- 
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suitd and even in religioas opinions ; but to what extent they exist 
must be correctly defined. It would be uncharitable to draw 
general inferences from a few solitary instances, or to carry our 
prejudices against a particular class of people into the general body 
of them ; yet that such is the case with many^of them cannot be 
denied. As to the different classification of the Hindus, nothing 
is more true than your observation, that the difierent designations 
of nations, classes, sects, tribes, occupations, &c. are all m- 
properly termed by the word caste. In a census lately sent up 
by the collector of Malabar, there appears to be no less than three 
hundred difierent denominations of inhabitants in that part of the ^ 
country ; althost all of which are unintelligible to a European. 

I wish indeed that some of my countrymen possessing the requi- 
site qualification could contribute something towards a correct 
solution of the question which has long been disputed, between 
the advocates for the antiqiuty of the Hindu system of astro- 
nomy, and those who ascribe to it a moden date. There are 
various abstract subjects connected with Hindu literature, which 
are still very little known to Europeans, among which may be 
reckoned our philosophy; the leading principles of which have 
been for the first time so ably illustrated by the learned director 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, in the first volume of the Transac- 
tions of that highly respected association? * 1 thiuk, 1 once ob- 
served to you while you were in India, how much 1 was delighted 
withf his valuable essays, on the accuracy of which, and on the 
profound learning of the author, it would be presumption in me 
to ofier my hum]^le opinion. It was not easy for me to persuade 
certain of our wise men with whom 1 happened to speak on the 
subject, that a European gentleman was the author of those 
papers, that they were written in England without the assis- 
tance of any of their own class. I hope he will o^'tinue to favour 
the world with- similar views of our other philosophical systems in 
his future e&says. A separate dissertation on our dialectic philo- 
sophy, illustrating at some length the difierent kinds of evidence, 
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(Pramiha) will be highly interesting to the learned in Europe, as 
bearing considerable affinity to tlie analytic system of Aristotle. 
But whilst 1 contemplate the advantages to be derived, by the 
western world from the existence of the Asiatic Society in London, 
whose labours are tertainly worthy of the illustrious persons who 
compose that body, I cannot but express a hope that it will not 
fail to extend its beneficial influence to this country : and though 
my public employment allows me veiy little time, I shall not fail 
to contribute my humble mite towards their able and generous 
efforts through your kind medium. 

I trust I have given you in my last letter, a pretty full account 
of what is doing towards the general improvement of knowledge 
in this country, and particularly of the studies that are prosecu- 
ting in the college. Our English classes, I am happy to say, are 
daily increasing, and I trust improving too. Many of our young 
men have commenced the study of mathematics ; and it is no 
small satisfaction to reflect that the objects of the institution will 
at no distant period be fully attained ; and we shall have a good 
number of able translators and intelligent teachers ; but J regret 
to add that want of encouragement still continues to obstruct the 
way of improvement. The School Book Society, though still in 
its infancy begins already to exhibit every sign of its growing ma- 
turity. A series of useful elementary works in the several verna- 
cular languages, well adapted to young people, are in a state of 
preparation and revision ; and we expect to see them added to 
the list of the Society’s publications. I cannot however help la- 
menting at the reflection that our success has not^been commensu- 
rate with our ardent wishes, and that the similar institutions in 
the sister presidences should have got the start of us in the race 
so happily begun. This tardy progress on our part is attributable 
perhaps not only to the lukewarmness of my own countrymen in 
Madras, but also to the remissness of our European patrons. I 
hope you have seen the very gratifying account of a meeting of 
the native inhabitants at Bombay, to express their regard for their 
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deserving governor, Mr. Elphinstone, on the occasion of his de- 
parture for England. They selected the very judicious mode of 
instituting a professorship in his name, for the extension of Eu- 
ropean arts and sciences in this country. Three native gentlemen 
subscribed 7000 rupees each, and upwards of 5^,000 rupees were 
collected from tlie few persons that were present at the meeting. 
This liberality exceeds any that I have ever heard of. I regret 
there has been so much delay m the preparation of the piece of plate ' 
voted to you by the Madras inhabitants ; it was certainly un- 
avoidable. Our committee arc very anxious to hear from their 
representatives in England on the subject. All your native friends 
are doing well*except VencatarayaSustri the most esteemed head 
Pundit in the Suder Adalut who died only t\^o days ago. Mut- 
tusami, Candusami, &c. desire me to convey to you their humble 
respects, and promise to wiite to you. Candusami's abridgment of 
the Smirti Chondrica has been printed, and he intends to cir- 
culate notice of his work, and to forward to you a copy by the 
present opportunity. Being apprehensive that 1 may be con- 
sidered as too tiresome a correspondent, 1 beg to conclude this 
letter, much hastier indeed than I am inclined to do. Wishing 
you and your family health, wealth, and every sucess in life, 1 
beg to subscribe myself with the greatest respect. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient and faithful servant, 

RAM RAZ. 

To Richard Clark, Esq., care of Messrs. Small and Co. 

Old Jewry, tondon. 
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No. in. 

Copy of a Letter from Ram Raz to Rickard Clarke Esq,^ 

HINDU ARCHITECTURE. 

Madras, January 13, 1828. 

Sir, 

In my last letter, which I did myself the honour of addressing 
to you, 1 expressed a hope that I should be able to forward you 
an Essay on Hindu Architecture by an early opportunity ; but I 
fear I have been too premature in forming such a hope. I little 
calculated upon the time that would be necessarily required for 
me to surmount the various difficulties with which I have to con- 
tend in elucidating a subject now so little known in this part of 
the country. Little did 1 see the extent of the held in^o which 
my research has since led me. It is true I have procured several 
treatises on architecture, sculpture, &c., and 1 have already men- 
tioned to you how much I am indebted to Dr. Aitken for the two 
manuscripts which he had the kindness to procure for me ; but 
our best Pundits have given them up as altogi‘ther inexplicable ; 
and although these works are all composed in Sanscrit, yet, with 
the exception of some topics connected with religious rites, 
sacrifices, and astrology (which occupy indeed a considerable 
portion of the Silpa Sastra, and with which we have no imme- 
diate concern), I might, without any exaggeration, affirm that the 
whole are no more intelligible than the darkest oracles are, at 
least to those' who are unacquainted with the science itself. Out 
Pandits, it is well known, are skilful enough in scholastic dispu- 
tation respecting grammar, logic, and law, to which perhaps may 
be added a qualification, though less general, in mythological 
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poetry and metaphysics, and a partial knowledge of astronomy 
and medicine; but our architecture, sculpture, painting, &c. 
have been for ages confined to a class of persons whom our an- 
cient legislators have ranked amongst the lowest order of society. 
This class, perhaps jealous of the Brahmans, whose sacerdotal au- 
thority they have always opposed with a spirit of independence ; 
or more naturally apprehensive of competition in their trade, took 
particular care to conceal the sacred volumes, which have de-* 
scended to them, from the rest of the people ; but as they have 
on their part been long denied the benefit of Sanscrit literature, 
these treatises could be but of little use to themselves ; and the 
consequence Has been, that while the practical part of the science 
continued to be followed up amongst them as a kind of inherit- 
ance from generation to generation, the theory became gradually 
lost to the whole nation, if not to the whole world. Even the 
few scattered fragments which have escaped the hand which 
either jealousy or the fear of competition has raised to conceal, or 
rather destroy, the science, are now alike unavailable to those 
who kept them to themselves, and to the priests ; the former being 
compelled to refer to the latter for the interpretation of the supe- 
rior dialect, and the latter to seek from the former for.definition 
of technical terms which neither the one nor the other seem to 
have been able to explain or understand accurately. This cir. 
cumstance, more than any other, has cost me considerable time 
and expense, without any adequate advantage. Our best Dic- 
tionaries, at least the best that I have been able to procure, do 
not contain a single architectural term, and the best of our work- 
men have been so long disused to their own ancient style of 
building durable public edifices, that it is not to be wondered at 
they should now ascribe their ignorance of the art as revealed 
from heaven, to the want of encouragement which appears in- 
deed to have ceased on the decline of native rule. Such is the 
state of knowledge amongst those to whom we could look for any 
illustration respecting an art, the study of which has been so long 
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neglected in this country, and the few manuscripts too which have 
withstood the corroding hand of time inevitably contain numerous 
errors and defects, which it requires no small labour and time to 
correct and supply. 

. These diiHcultiis, combined with want of time bn my own 
part to surmount them, discouraged me for a long while, and it is 
but lately that I commenced to translate and tq take down ex- 
tracts and notes of some parts which I have been enabled to make 
out. There still remains a great deal to be done ; nevertheless, 
great reason have I to think, that what I have already executed 
will facilitate my future progress. At all events, if it please 
Heaven, I hope to be able to send you at least a part of the work 
by an early opportunity, and though I cannot promise that my 
performance will be such as to meet with the approbation of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, }et I trust it may not prove altogether 
unacceptable to that learned body of men, inasmuch as it may 
tend to draw attention to this important subject, connected 
as it is with the state of arts and sciences in India in early 
days. 

The subject itself is curious, and highly deserving of the atten- 
tion of the antiquarian and the philosopher. A correct account 
and accurate elucidation of the art of building, practised by tlie 
Hindus, must throw considerable light on the early progress of 
architecture in genera]. Some of the western authors have traced 
a certain resemblance in the leading features of the buildings in 
i E^pt and India, and have thence concluded that there has very 
early been a communication of architectural knowledge between 
the two countries. But it is not altogether improbable that this 
resemblance may be merely owing to accident, inasmuch as in 
'architecture, as well as in every other art, indispensably necessary 
to tiie comfort of mankind, two or more nations may possess 
something in common, without having any intercourse with each 
other; for the wants felt by man being the same, it is not surpris- 
ing that fhe remedies resorted to for supplying them should be 
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also similar, or nearly so. If, on the other hand, however, both 
these countries had actually any connexion in early ages, it is 
hard to determine which of them may have been indebted to the 
other. The western writers on antiquities have not placed this 
matter beyond doubt. And, for my own part* I will not venture 
to aiHrm any thing with certainty, until I have collected sufE- 
cient information to form an opinion as to this alleged affinity in 
the architectures of Egypt and India. I humbly presume, there- 
fore, that until the Silpa Sastra of the Hindus is correctly illus- 
trated, and laid before the public, the question as to whether the 
art owes its origin to the one, or the other, of the two countries 
must remain problematical. 

Whilst the subject of my present research opens upon me such 
a wide field of delightful prospect, notwithstanding the difficulties 
1 already anticipated, I cannot but acknowledge, with painful 
sensation, my own incompetency for the task, which your kind- 
ness has assigned to me ; and regret most sincerely that it has not 
fallen into abler hands. Diligence and fidelity, however, in the 
execution of the work entrusted to me shall not be wanting on my 
part ; but the result of my labours can be only commensurate to 
the ability I possess, compared with the difficulty of the subject 
itself. 

I hope what 1 have already said will give you some notion of 
the nature of the undertaking in which I am engaged, and of the 
little progress which I have hitherto been enabled to make in con- 
sequence of unavoidable delays, arising partly from the difficulty 
of the subject, and partly from the want of leisure. You are too 
well acquainted with my trifling acquirements to entertain high 
expectations in the performance of the task assigned to me. I 
only purpose to write a short but comprehensive essay on Indian 
architecture from the materials that I may be able to collect ; to 
which I shall perhaps add some descriptions of a few temples and 
porticoes, principally taken from the Carnatic, with corresponding 
designs. « 



WiatHUg yon and your family every success and prosperity in 
life. 


I remain, Sir, 

Your most obedient and 

Faithful Servant, 

. RAM RAZ. 

* 


Richard Cbrk, £sq.» 
Chiswick, near London. 


Proceedings at a numerous and respectahfe Meeting of the Na- 
tive Inhabitants of Bombay^ held in the Library of the Na- 
tive Education Society ^ on Tuesday ^ August 28, 1827. 

The meeting was opened by Madhowdus Rumshoddns taking 
the chair, at the unanimous request of the gentlemen assembled. 

At the suggestion of the chairman, the object of the meeting 
was explained in the English, Mahratha, Gk>ojratee, and Persian 
languages, viz. To come to a resolution on the most appropriate 
method of attesting the affectionate and respectful sentiments 
** of the native community towards the Honourable Mountstuart 
** Elphinstone, on his leaving the govemfnent of Bombay, over 
** which he has presided for the last eight years with so much 
t^^rlrtue, ability, and integrity, accompanied with such invariable 
** courtesy, kindness, and generosity,” 

^ Pramjee Cowasjee rose to state that there were several methods 
of accomplishing their object; they might preset a service of 
plate ; they might erect a statue, or they might draw up a suit- 
able address ; the last of these he considered to but a uecea* 
saty accompaniment of some more permanent attestafion of the 
feelings of their hearts. As to the terms of die address, there 
could be but one opinion ; but he intreated the fueeting to re- 
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volve in their minds by what other means they could most eifec- 
tually perpetuate the remembrance of one to whom they had 
looked as their common father and friend. 

The native gentlemen present then proceeded to discuss the 
various methods of carrying into effect their object, when it was 
at length 

Moved by the chairman; seconded by Framjee Cowasjee, and 
unanimously resolved, That the most satisfactory and durable 
plan of carrying their wishes into effect, is by accumulating a 
fund of money to be vested in government securities, from the 
interest of which, according to its amount, one or more profes- 
sorships (to be held by gentlemen from Great Britain, until the 
happy period arrive when natives shall be fully competent to hold < 
them), shall be established under the Bombay Education Society 
for teaching the English language, the arts, sciences, and liter- 
ature of Europe ; and that these professorships, in compliment 
to the person in reference ^to whom the meeting has been con- 
vened, be denominated The Elphinstone Professorships,’’ with 
the reservation, however, from the principal subscribed, of a suf- 
ficient sum of money to defray the expense of a portrait of Mr. 
Elphinstone, to be placed in the library of the Native Education 
Society. 

A subscription was in consequence immediately opened, when 
the following sums w4re subscribed by the members present : 


Boopjee Dhunjee 3000 

Cursetjee aud Jaehangeer Ardaseer 1500 

Jagonnath ^huDkereot...,...., 30 OO 

JDhadcjeeD^diyeo.., 2500 

Boqnanjee ^qrmasjpe 1500 

Ftamjee C6«aaje«.(,Baiuyee) 7000 

Moolii Feintz.,./.... 200 

Nowwjee Jems^ee 700 

Dadabhoy 1500 
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Rupees. 


Jemsetjee Jeejeebhoy 7000 

Moohummud Ulee Rogay 3000 

Wittoba Caunojee% 1^00 

Agsi Kahomed Soostry 1000 

CuTsetjee Manockjce 1 000 

Framjee Bomanjce , 250 

Hormasjee Dorabjee 750 

Nagunfus Heei^ee Moodee 750 

Cajee Goolam Hoosam Mahun 200 

PestoDjee Cursetjee Jumsetjee Modee. 1500 

Vinkajee Meijee » 500 

Rustomjee Gouwasjce Patule 500 

Moodee Sorubjee Vacha Gandhee 300 

Bappoo Ragoonath Loshee 150 

Couwasjee Manockjee 400 

Wassoodew Gunnesb 100 

Sapooijee Sorabjee Paruk 325 

Tarrachand Motteechund 200 

Huasraj Hurreedas 200 

Luduneechund Poonjaaj 500 

LalhaBhanjee 100 

Sad^ddeen Shaikally Coor 200 

Jamitadas Jugjeevondas 100 

Cullianjee Shamjee • 1 100 

Dunuoa Gopal 100 

.Gopaljee Khunjee 100 

Roopchund Rumechund Bhunallee. 100 

MuRchuiiee Turdoonjce and Co. 300 

Kail^usroo Soorabjee 725 

Suckl^iiam Luxmonjee 200 

Wittoba Ballajee 100 

liiixiiioiaGorindjeet****^!^ .t •• •• 100 

Jeevajee^j, > ^ 100 
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Rup^ 


Pundooning Dulvee 50 

Gunput Sadashew Naik 50 

Bhasker Croostu Nsuk 50 

Nanjee Seskuru-**** 500 

Madhoba Rughoonathjee 50 

J uggopath Shastree Krannaondt ; 100 

Mahommed Ibrabeem Mucba 300 

RamjeeChuttoo *^000 

Thucker Javiam Munjee • • 50 

Bhunjeebhoy Framjee 1500 

Cursetjee Jemsetjee Jeejeebhoy • . . • 1 500 

Furdoonjee Sorabjee 250 

Moteechund Ameechund 750 

t 

Pestonjee Nowrojee (Bonajee) 500 

Rustotnjee Cowasjee (do.) 500 

Mahomed Syed Rogay • • , - 1000 

Moolna Esmail Kuirundad • • • 50 

Raheemodeen Shaik Bhicun • • • 50 

Mahommed Syed Purkar 200 

Mahommed Abdulla Kulvakur 50 

Ramchumdra Shastree Junvakur 25 

Sadashew Kusheenath Ch’huttrui 300 

Sorabjee Pestonjee lOO 

Shah Jogueedass Shiodas 500 


Total 52,276 


On the motioa of Jemsetjee Jeejeebhoy, seconded by Kaik- 
husroo Sorabjee, it was 

Resolved, That the sidoscription paper, together with a copy 
of the proceedings of the meeting,^ be circulated among the native 
inhabitants of Botitbay foi^ ^further con^ibutions ; and that it be 
sent to the out-statioaa for ttie s^e purpose. 



HacMdeft I9 Jem* 


pnpinilliat t inmnURtt g«^ 

ca^l^M^isolutikltu mtD dl^ to |e^ t9 (ite Bobtcribets 
I^^P^jtfkiitQes proposed )(te'laffi<denQy mtuni, to eoabte 
to hand op the addraw and wMdadoDatow ttn^pwable 
JUIoiuitatna^ ^hinstoi^ ; the Committee to comwit of 
Jfmse^ee Je^jeebhoy Davudua Htugeeroodas 

viftamjeeCena^ee Jagonnath Sttiunkenhet 

I^Kwianyee Honnasjee Mahomed Uke Rogay. 

^^l>had^ee Dadajee , _ 

Aid that Captam Jervis be requested to uSnd aid as secie- 
tarj to the committee. 

ilie meeting then concluded with a of thanks to the 
tdiainaan. 

RdMf9Vtidp|i ttOl be received by the mentbenof 'the committee 
above i)am«d> 


No V. 

Mt OhAR Sir, 

BATB this moment the pleasure of lecenqi^ ymSFnoto of this 
. 1 beg to apologize to you for havmg kept untd this thne, the 
s which you very kindly lent me. Inteiiruptihlw prevented 
m eonpleting my perusal of them so spim f wished; 

)Wt«n them with my sincere thanks, and if |i|Hrfec% con* 
^ yqtti^llhopeobligemebyaloanofdi^tlmd* ^by 
dm again a perusal (tf the sddipid ^ 

it ji incumbW upon tm 
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I nvilt cq^pdritmtiy^ perfomm^ vrii^i 

1 Gonaidei my duty* Jft Ib^e^ *1^ I tritti mem 

gard and ^ \ 

Yonrs moat smcerefy^ 


OGt6ber9, rt®^*~7 p. m. 
Pray excuse haste. 


No. VL 

Mt DeaA SlE, 

Allow me to retiili the volume containing the evidence on 111# 
state of Irelaftd^ Which you so very kindly lent me. It is, I presmue, 
impossible fot an uyphterested person to peruse it as it is, and not 
come to a dderm^tion to second the cause of Catholic Emanoi* 
patioQ ; 1 ^content myself with an appeal to your humanity and 
gopd sense. *1 regret very much that I, who am heartily anxiisiui 
to co-operate |nith you all religious and secular matters, should 
be compdled to differ so widely from you in this single butlttl^ 
portant pmnf . As there is I fear no ghance of any Qfa||hge ii|»our ie<* 
spective opinions on this subject, I hasten to conclude^is.with 
my fervent wishes for your health and success in all youif’l^ews 
and undertakings in India, and remain 

Yours very sincerely, 

RAMMOHUN Rlhr. 

November 23i 1^7. 


No* VII, 

MtD»aiiSi», 

I RAVsIbeeb vnth.iafiiute eatic^tion given to understand Igf 
Col. Watson, ^^80(1 ^ emancipation o^ your G^o>^ 

^ Ik f^QW-ablj<^< ^fttr^/or thie sake of argument, probably to' 
wbaf the 4H|d advance in sup^cnrt of H- '^1 

was however iff 

liberal « entj TOp||H|H|P[^M^n M bundile ftmigl^ 
such an i am, 4tbiddJ^mrao|i%^lp$ward5 gP^own count^mda, 



and sho^ib , , 

the cloah%ftm^m\ I am a6w ri^ievedi/irom tliat atixiety, and 
wishing ,^ou iph aU^my Karl success ^oth at hctaie and 
abroad,? I r^in 

Yours ve#y sin&rely, . . 

RAMMQHtJRf ROY. 

December 8,4827. 


No. VIII. 

SIy Dear Sir, 

Having been for the last three montlia^^onfinhl, the house 
by a return of my old and oppressive complaint, the asthma, 
which has oppressed me during the cold scason^'i^t tuimercifiilly, 
I regrpt I have not been able, in consequence, do myself the 
honour of paying you my respects in person for a long while, but 
. I hope to be able to do so shortly, as I imagine my cruei coai- 
panioh will leave me on the change of the season. 

/ "t' am inclined to think the enclosed is intendcd»' for the indi- 
' yidfial that name, whfif is employed at Colonel Iralack s 

o£Qee| and not for me, as the misnomer evinces, but it having 
beifUfeerroneously given me, I beg to return it herewith. Being 
, still Suffering under my distressing malady, 1 am totjdly ujijifable to 
sermon the jury this session, but would be most happy ^^^tend 
at l^e next.* . If ' 

I tnist that your honour and all the members of your family 
“•are enjoying perfect health and felicity, and remain with inuch. 
respebt and deference, 

My dear Sir, 

Your most obedient, 

February 15, 1828. And devoted humble servant, 


fo B r R , E§fl. 


lous to serve 
talent, r- 1M. 


HURREE HUR DUTT. 

i' -Mf-. 

writer man of 



1 ^ This refers to a &\ 
firstrespectabilitvl 
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ADVERTISEMENT. . 


Part TV, now presented to the Public has 
been much clon^r delayed thai^ I could have 
expected;! o^ing to the frequent occurrence 
of serious bad health. The cause is a matter 
of no concetn to the Public ; and I only notice 
it to add, that a continued and criticid state 
of ill health will prevent the completion of 
Part V. which I had originally proposed, and 
which was announced in the first advertise- 
ment of the work. 

In taking leave therefore of the reader, I’ 
have to request his perusal of the following 
pages ih the same spirit in which they have^ 
been written — a sincere desire to search after 
truth in a matter of high importance to the 
public interests. In the*full consciousness of 
this motive, I can easily turn a deaf ear to the 
calumnies of opponents, or peruse their accu- 
sations with inditference or silent contempt. 
Justice to an^ oppressed peo^e, and the es- 
tablishment of facts through which the pros- 
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perity of India and of Britain #nay be recipro- 
cally promoted, have alone jkstuated my en- 
deavours ; and whether my conclusio'ns shall 
be ultimately proved right or wrong, if the 
discussion shall elicit thosQ truths, by which 
the objects I have steadily had in view may 
at length be attained, it is all 1 c.an expect 
to compensate for the sacrifices which the un- 
dertaking has cost me. 

R. RICKARDS. 

London, 

March 1 , 1832 . 
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PART IV. 

ON THE EAST INDIA COMPANY’S COMMERCE, AND ITS 
RESULTS. 


In treating of the Company’s Commerce, it 
is not ray intention to enter into details affect- 
ing particular exports or imports. Enough 
has been already said, in the many publica- 
tions which have appeared on this subject, as 
to the various articles of effective demand, on 
either side, in the commercial intercourse be- 
tween Europe and Asia ; its capability of in- 
definite extension; the now unequivocally 
admitted taste of Asiatics for European com- 
modities; and the value of those products 
which India yields, and may further yield, in 
incalculable abundance, for the uses and con- 
sumption of this country. To enlarge on 
these topics, would only be to repeat what 

VOL. II. F F 
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other writers have already explained ; and it 
would be as little consistent wi]lh prudence, 
or policy, to weary readers of the present day 
with hacknied arguments on the evils of mo- 
nopoly. 

There is, however, one question in the gene- 
ral range of those about to be discussed, which 
other writers hjtve not touched, which I alone 
brought forward in 1813,* and which, if my 
view of the case be correct, must be conclusive 
as to the policy of continuing or discontinu- 
ing the Company’s trade; and that is — the 
origin, and present proper incidence, of the 
Company’s debts. 

The East India Company* have had, for 
nearly three quarters of a century, two con- 
cerns to administer; their political or terri- 
torial concern, and their commercial concern. 
The territorial head embraces every thing 
connected with the defence and administration 
of the government of India — every thing in 
short that is not commercial — and if it can be 
shewn that the revenues have been more than 
sufficient to defray every description of poli- 
tical or territorial charge, during the Compa- 
ny’s administration, leaving a large surplus 
at the end of the period about to be reviewed ; 
it follows, that as territorial debt, and .surplus 


* Vide Rickards’ Speeches, Part III., p. 224 — 238. 
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revenue; are incompatible; such debts as may 
have been ^ntracted during the period must 
necessarily attach to commerce^ 

This, then, is the simple fact intended to be 
explained in the following pages.* True, it is 
at variance with almost universal preposses- 
sions and belief; but if the proofs about to be 
adduced shall be found to be Incontrovertible, 
no plea can then remain for continuing a trade 
injurious in all its current operations, both to 
India and to England, and absolutely ruinous, 
in its results, to the East India Company 
itself. 


CHAPTER I. 

SHOUT RCTROSPECTIVK SKETCH OF THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY’S AFFAIRS FROM 1600 TO 1711. 

In the earlier periods of the Company’s his- 
tory, we have no precise statements of the 
actual condijfion of their affairs. It can only 
be collected from historical facts. 

The first East India Company was estab- 
lished by a charter of Queen Elizabeth, in 
December 1600, for fifteen yedrs. They were 
constituted a body corporate, with exclusive 
privilege of trade; and soon after raised a 
F p 2 


1600. 
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capital of £69,091. Their first settlements 
were at Acheen, Bantam, the Molucca Islands, 
and at Surat. Another Company was. char- 
1610. tered for China, in 1610 ; but the former char- 
ter was renbwed by King James I., and ren- 
dered perpetual. At this time their adventures 
to India were "on a limited scale. For twelve 


years, from 1600 to 1613, 
Ship,., tores, wholc Capital employed 

Total ~4^ was only £464,284 ; aver- 

Averageperann ^ging, therefore, £38,690 

per annum ; of which, greatly more than half 
was expended on the equipment of their 
ships. Their average profit on the whole of 
the twelve voyages, is, notwithstanding, rated 
at 138 per cent. 

How this profit was calculated, does not 
appear. If the calculation assimilates to tliat 
of an example to be quoted presently (vide 
p. 425 et seq, andp. 433 ), there will be grounds 
1610. for doubting its perfect accuracy ; more especi- 
ally as we know that in 1607 there were no pro- 
fits ; the ships in that year being wholly lost. 
Other losses were sustained in these years, by 
, the hostile opposition the Company had to en- 
counter from the Turks in the Red Sea, and from 
the Portuguese in India; but actual losses, with 
other charges to be hereafter noticed (vide 
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p. 452 ), seem always to have been studiously 
omitted from the Company’s calculations of 
profit. What became of the ships and thair 
expensive outfit, is not specified— an impor- 
tant element in statements of this nature, and 
therefore requiring to be accounted for. 

Until 1612, the East India Company were 1612. 
a regulated Company, trading on separate 
interests but subject to fixed rules. They 
were then constituted a joint stock, with a 1616 
capital of £429,000, and extended their fac- 
tories in the Eastern Islands, and to Japan ; 
to Surat, and to sundry places on the western 
side of India; and to Masulipatam, on the 
coast of Coromandel. 

This capital was divided into four separate 
portions, for adventures to be undertaken in 
four successive years, or from 1613 to 1616 ; in 
which voyages there were no less than twenty- 
nine vessels employed; yet the bullion and 
goods exported, in the whole period, amounted 
to no more than £189,516; whilst the pur- 
chase repairand equipment Capital £429,000. 

p , , - , Expended in goods and bullion £189,516 

01 their ships, amounted to Do. ships, &c. ....... 239,484* 

£239,484, or, as before, to 429, o«o 

more than one-half of the actual capital em- 
ployed. 


• Mill says £272,544. Vol. i. p. 20. 
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A new subscription wa$^shbrfiy; afterwards 
raised, amounting to j£l,Q2d^OlO, and divided 
among nine hundred and fifty'fbur subscribers ; 
of whom fifteen were dukes and earls, thirteen 
countesses and other titled ladies, and eighty- 
two knights, including judges and privy coun- 
sellors. Like the former capital, this was also 
divided into portions for separate annual voy- 
ages. The Company was called the second 
joint stock Company. Their affaijrs were, as 
usual, reported to be prosperous, and their 
stock sold currently at 203 per cent.* 

The following abstract of the Company’s 
trade, from March 1620 to 1624, was at this 
time laid before Parliament; and is here sub- 
joined, as being characteristic of the mode in 
which, from the earliest times, they submitted 
estimates of profit to the public. 


* Mr. Moreau (p. 1.) says the Company boasted in 1613 
of a profit on a joint stock voyage of 340 per cent. ; but these 
boasts of high profit are brought into considerable doubt by 
a document presented to parliament in 1621, where it ap- 
pears that, out of eighty- six ships sent to India between 1600 
and 1621 , only thirty-six had returned safely ; nine were lost ; 
five worn out by long service from port to port in India ; eleven 
taken by the Dutch, and twenty-five remained in India or on 
the voyage home. The Company having always been their 
own insurers, it is difficult to conceive how, under such a vast 
loss of capital, any profit could have ultimately resulted from 
the trading adventures of this period. 




n 

~*r 

• 

Value of 

1 


Years. 


Exports. 

Exports 
to ' 
India. 

Imports 

from 

India. 

• REMARKS. 

1620 

10 

Bullion • • . • 
Merchandize 

Total. ..... 

62,400 

28,508 

90,998 

108,887 

All the ships detained 
in India to defend the 
Company’s property a- 
gainst the Dutch, except 
one which brought home 
Indigo, Calicoes, Drugs, 
&c. to the value stated. 

1621 

4 

Bullion • . • • 
Merchandize 

Total. «•••• 

12,900 

6,523 

19,423 

94,464 

The money being 
wasted in the quarrel 
witli the Dutch, only one 
ship returned, loaded 
with pepper, cloves, and 
China raw silk. 

1622 


Bullion .... 
Merchandize 

Total 

61,600 

6,430 

68,030 

389,500 

Cargoes of five ships, 
consisting of pepper clo- 
ves, mace, nutmegs, gum 
lac, indigo, calico, &c. 
£296,500, and Persian 
raw silk, £93,000. 

1623 

7 

Bullion • • • • 
Merchandize 

Total 

68,720 

17,345 

86,065 

264,516 

582,593 

1,175,444 

Pepper, cloves, mace, 
nutmegs, indigo, calico, 
&c. brought in five ships, 
value £486,593, and 
Persian raw silk £96,000 


♦ Moreau, p. I, where the same sums in the last column are spoken of as the 
value produced at the sales ” 
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This statement exhibits, no doubt, a large 
return from sale of importe, when compared 
with the original outlay, or value of bullion 
and goods exported ; and may account for the 
readiness w^th which East India subscriptions 
were filled ; but it will be observed that it only 
embraces a small portion of the subscribed ca- 
pital. If the remainder was in this, as in former 
instances, expended in the outfit of ships, the 
balance of their exports and imports would 
be anything but clear profi^t. The expendi- 
, ... ture on account of ship- 

loods and bullion exported. . 264,616 ping, Or £ 1 ,364,524, WOUld 

Remains to be accounted fcr 1,364,524 Still require tO be account- 
ed for.* 

But a remarkable fact, recorded in this case, 
is that the above sum of £1,175,444 is the sale 
proceeds of the cai^oes of twelve ships only, 
out of twenty-six equipped for the occasion. 
Of the remaining fourteen, ten were actually 
fitted out as ships of war, and “ detained in 
“ India to defend the Company’s property 
whilst the money sent out in two pther ships, • 
is also admitted to have been “ wasted in their 
“ quarrel with the Dutch.-f If therefore the 


• The Company were now possessed of 36 ships of from 
100 to 1000 tons. — Mill, vol. i. p. 23. 

+ Moreau, p. 1, and Mill, vol. i. p. 28, 29, 
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ships, which did npt return to England, were 
lost, captured, or worn out in the service, as on 
former occasions ;t or, if the difference be- 
tween the value of the Company’s exports, and 
the amount of their subscribed capital, were 
absorbed in these equipments, in their con- 
tests with the Dutch, and defence of their nu- 
merous factories; it is clear, that, instead of 
profit,^ there must have been a heavy loss sus- 
tained on the actual out turn of these adven- 

A 

tures. 

The Company, it is true, are said to have 
received in 1619, from the Dutch, £80,000 as 
compensation for ships and property plun- 
dered by them in India. But if this sum were 
added to the sale proceeds of the return car- 
goes, making together £1,255,444, to be de- 
ducted from £1,629,040, the sum of capital 
employed ; the difference, £373,596, would be 
net loss, besides interest, dividends, customs, 
charges of merchandize, &c. 

The Company had moreover to pay King 
James I. and the Duke of Buckingham, at this 
time, £20,000 as droits of Admiralty, for the 
capture of Ormuz from the Portuguese, besides 
the fruitless expense of the expedition ; Or- 
muz, and their other stations in the Persian 


Vide note, p, -424. 
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1620 Gulph, proving in the end to be of no impor* 

1^4 tance, but rather a useless charge. 

To these incumbrances, heavy' l^^sses and 
reverses abroad, were now to be add^. From 
the first English Company entering into the 
Indian trade, they were engaged in i^mnstant, 
oiiten unequal, hostility with their rivals, the 
Portuguese and Dutch. Their commerce re> 
quired indeed to be armed at all points for 
defence ; notwithstanding which, their weak* 
ness abroad, compared with the power of the 
Dutch, was such as to place them at the 
mercy of their rivals.* The English factory 
at Amboyna was taken by the Dutch, and the 
inhabitants inhumanly massacred, in 1623; 
and shortly after, the Company’s agents and 
servants were driven out of the other spice 
islands,with the loss of vast property in goods, 
stores, ships, &c. 

In spite therefore of the fallacious display 
of advantageous sales in England, historical 
facts thus prove the existence of great em- 
barassment and pressure on the. Company’s 
affairs, from the earliest times of their com- 
mercial career ; not a particle of which seems 
ever to have been included in their estimates 
of profit. 

1624 From 1624-5 to 1626-7, we have no account 

to 

628. 

Mill, vol. i. p. 31. 
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af the Company’s capital ; but their trade is 1624 
represented to have been subject to great ob- 
Btruction; > and their agents to continued mor- 
tidcationB apd disasters; from the Dutch in 
the Eastern Islands ; from the D&nes, a new 
rival, in Tanjore; and to have been driven 
from Masnlipatam, in 1628, by the oppressions 
of the native government. With narrow funds^ 
and unskilful management, their commercial 
efforts were still feeble, and their affairs gene- 
rally in a declining state.* 

The threatening aspect too of public affairs 
in England, after the accession of Charles I., 
and tlie unpromising appearances of the Com- 
pany’s trade, had greatly reduced the value 
of their stock ; so that in 1628 it fell to 80 per 1628. 
cent ; at which time they had been obliged, 
as confessed by themselves, to contract debt 
to the amount of £200,000. During the trou- 
bles of Charles’s reign, further disorganization 
ensued; whence in 1632, profits were not 
computed at more than 12} per cent, and 
stock was sj;ill much below par. 

In this year a subscription was opened for 1632. 
a third joint stock, and amounted to £420,700. 

We are left again, for a series of years, in 
darkness as to the amount of capital em- 
ployed in their annual adventures, or the value 


• Mill, vol. i. p, 37, 38, 39. 
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1632. of their returns. We only knowj^^kJfBt'^'their 
factories were extended in Hihcfo^^ ; l^t 
their prospects of successfully (^nt^^ing^witb 
the Dutch, in the, Eastern Island^^n^hecoiine 
hopeless ; Vhence their fleets Wre • chief^ 
directed to Surat ; that their serraoiyiabroad 
only attended to their own uSiEerests, |^uing 
their own private trade with a|idit/, and 
abandoning that of the 'Clompany, to every 
kind of disorder;* and that from this clan- 
destine trade, and the still loudly Complained- 
of competition of rivals, the Coinpany them- 
selves were greatly alarmed for the fate of 
their exclusive privilege. 

1637, But these difficulties were much encreased 
in 1637 ; when the King, it appears, licensed 
a new company, called Cmrten's Association, 
to trade to Goa, Malabar, China, and Japan, 
for five years ; and in which Charles himself 
became a shareholder. 

The rivalry of this association had nearly 
involved the Company’s affairs in utter fuin. 
The preamble to Courten’s grant expressly 
declared that it was founded on the misma- 
nagement of the East India Company ; who 
had done nothing for the good of the nation, 
in proportion to their privileges, or the funds 


Mill, vol, i. p. 41, 
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at thdr di^osal. Its first effect was a com- ifis?. 
plc^e Btt 9 pi^ion of the Company’s trade at 
Surat. 'Tlia directors continued in absolute 
despair.^ The calamities they endured from 
Suec^HS^^ rivalry were the theme of incessant 
com{d|#t till at length their remonstrances 
and ,^^ons fai” relief prevailed; and on ‘ 1640. 
condil^# of theii^^raisin^g a new joint stock 
to carry on a trad^pf sufficient magnitude, it 
was ag;reed that|^urten’s license should he 
withdrawh.* • 

The credit of the East India Company was 
at this time so low, that on opening books for 
a fourth joint stock, only £22,500 were sub- 
scribed. But another calamity now attended 
them ; for King Charles’s distresses drove him 
to seize on all their pepper in warehouse— 
that is, nominally to buy it on credit, for 
£63,283, t which he immediately sold for 
£50,626. On a pressing application after- 1642, 
wards for payment, the King remitted to the 
Company £13,000, owing for duties. It docs 
not appear that the remainder was ever paid ; 
whende thd cost and charges of this pepper 
must have fallen as a dead loss on the third 
joint stock. 

Their trade was now in so languishing a 


* Mill, vol. i. p. 42, 43, 
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1642. State for want of foods, that their i^nts 
abroad w^re avowedly obliged to boirow nto^- 
ney to supply the required home investments.* 
In. 1642*3 q second subscription was opened 
for the foufth joint stock, and produced 
£105,000; but whether includingHhe former 
subscription, or otherwise, is not stated.' €our- 
ten’s license was still not withdrawn, al^ough 
the embarassments and losses m the Com- 
pany were such, as to occasion their repeated 
and solemn declarations to govei^mcnt, that, 
with its continuadee, the ruin of the East 
‘India Company was sure.f 

After much difficulty and negotiation, an 
union of these two Companies was at length 
650. effected in 1650, and denominated the “ United 
“ Joint Stock;” but with what amount of ca- 
pital, or how raised, is not disclosed. | 

646. Meanwhile, or in September 1646, the Com- 
pany delivered a statement of their affairs, by 
which it appeared they had incurred a debt 
'in England of £122,000, besides losses, and 
interest, to the amount of £85,000 more; but 
setting against this their quick' stock and 
assets, amounting to £180,511, they still laid 
claim (as usual in statements of this kind) to 


* Mill, vol. i. p. 46 ; and Bruce, vol. i. p. 385. 
t Mill, vol. i. p. 51 . t Mill, vol. i p. 47. 
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a clear capital of £180,000;* because, they 1646. 
oliserved, the profits on these assets would 


* The follov^ing may serve as anotW sp^imen of the mode 
in which statements of the Company’s affatrs^were in tliqj^e 
days submitted to Parliament : — 

State of the Affairs of the Fourth Joint Stock on die 
^ 4th ^p« 1646. 

Lost in l^e John • »£20,000 

“ Lost by wreck of the Discovery .... 30,000 
“ Paid-in j,nterest « . , 35,000 

^ 85,000 

Debts due by the Company in England , • • • 122,000 
The Company’s effects consisted of — 

Quick Stock at^urat £83,600 

Do. at Bantam •.*«•• •••• 60,731 

Shipping ««•••. «••»•• •••••••••• 31,180 

Customs at Gombroon 5,000 


“Total.... 180,511 

“ Whence it was estimated that the profits of the Quick 
“ Stock would be sufficient to discharge tbe^debt, and leave 
“ a clear capital of £180,000 in money, merchandise, and 
“ outstanding debts in England and India, independent of 
“ the sum owing by the king for pepper,” — Moreau, p. 2. 

This, it must be admitted, is a convenient short cut by which 
to arrive at any* desired amount of profits. It is also to be re* 
marked, that if the Company had at this time to pay £35,000 
in annml interest, their debts must have amounted to a 
much larger sum than £122,000. At 5 per cent, interest, the 
principal of their debts would be £700,000, instead of the 
sum above given. 

But whatever may have been at this time the aggregate 




<134 

to replace 4o4se8t aad to clear ail 
deblj^. ’ , • ’ 

I'He&^^d, howeviir, by rivals at liopie, 
plundered by their serv^ts, and exposed to 
t];ke^ intrigues and open hostility of foreign 
4 competitors ; we have, in the two instances 
afore-mentioned, the first notices of their re- 
' verses having produoe(i|an accumulation of 
d^t. 

^ Although the history of this period is one 
^.of continued embarrassment and confusion, of 
heavy expenditure*and losses abroad, and of 
^Uninterrupted animosity and warfare with 
their ancient rivals the Du^h, we have ano- 
654-5. tbm: statement of the Company’s affairs in 
1654, in which their debts are only stated at 
29,271/. (afterwards, or in 105.5, acknowledg- 
ed to be 50,000/.), and their assets valued at 
185,589/.; leaving therefore an alleged ba- 
lance in favour of 150,317/. 

In 1657, the commerce with India ,”was 
thrown open by Cromwell; the ([Company’s 

w — 

amount of their debts, it is right the reader idioi|ld see hov 
fallfciously the Company ba>e always estimated tfieir profits ; 
and that these estimates, when analyiied, so far from shewing 
real gain, more stiongly indicate the probability. If not indis- 
pensable necessity, of loans, and the consequent accumtila- 
tiOD of debt, to cany on the current operations of the Com- 
pany from the earliest times. 





shipping was consequently much reduced, > t 657 . 
their operations proportionally limited, and 
Europe glutted with Indian gopds hy private 
traders, termed “Merchant Adv^turers,” llie 
Company’s necessities driving them to a coali- 
tion with the Merchant Adventurer^} a new 
subscription was opened in 1658, and filled t^ 
the amount^ of 786,0lo/. ; and shortly aftQT: 
the accession of Charles II., or in 1661, the^ 1661. 
Company were again re-established by char- 
ter. 

For several years after this union, the ad- 
ventures of the new joint stock were conti- 
nued on a very limited scale ; neither were 
they more prosperous than those of the old, 
being still harassed and obstructed by “ Jn- 
“ terlopers," as they were then termed, and 
by the uninterrupted jealousies and hostility 
of the Dutch. We are still left in tjie dark as 
to the precise amount of adventures to India ; 
we only know, that they were insignificant, 
and the transactions at the several factories 
consequently feeble and unsuccessful.* It 
would seem too, as if the investments for En- 
gland, were at* this time provided very much 
with borrowed money; for we find the agents 
at Surat (then the Company’s chief,settlement 


• Mill, vol. i. p. 56 ; and Bruce, rol. i. p. 549. 
VOL. II. . G G 
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1661. in India), mcommending to tlie directors “ to 
“borr 9 w money in England at 4 per cent. 
“ rather tl^an leave them to take up money in 
“ India at 8 or .9 per cent.” 

1658 Of this period of weakness and obscurity, 
Mill, in jiis “ History of British India,” gives 
the following account. 

, “With inadequate mians, the operations of 
“the Company in India were by necessity 
“ languid and humble ; at Surat, the out-fac- 
. “torieg and agencies were supprebsed. In- 
“structions were given to sell the English 
“ goods at low rates for the purpose of ruining 
Interlopers. The Dutch, however, re- 
“ venged the private traders, and by the com- 
“ petition of their powerful capital, rendered 
“ the Company’s business difficult and unpro- 
“ fitable. On the Coromandel coast, the wars 
“ among the native chiefs, and the overbearing 
“ influence of the Dutch, cramped and threat- 
“ ened to extinguish the trade of the English ; 
“ and at Bantam, where the Dutch power was 
“ most sensibly felt, the feeble resources of 
“ their rivals hardly sufficed to keep their bu- 
“ siness alive.”* 

1664. In these circumstances, India stock had 
fallen to 70 per cent.; a statement of their 
aflajirs was however published in 1664, whence 


* Mill, vol. i. p. 58 ; vide also Bruce, vol. ii. p. 130. 
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it appeared, that though their debts amounted 
to 165,807/., they had assets to the amount of 
660,841/. \ leaving therefore an estimated ba- 
lance in favour of 4d5,034/. Their stock was 
accordingly valued at 1 .10 per cent. ; and books 
were opened for a new subscription this rat;e. 

In 1670, the Company obtained possession 
of Bombay by grant from Charles 11., dated 
in 1668 ; and in 1673, raised six thousand men 
for its defence. In this latter year, they also 
obtained possession of St. Helena ; wlficb after 
several changes of masters, was now finally 
recaptured from the Dutch, and confirmed to 
the Company by royal charter. With the 
extension of their factories and possessions, 
their commercial speculations were greatly 
enlarged ; to which, the rapid advances made 
at this time by England in wealth and pros- 
perity, are said to have mainly contributed. 
Larger subscriptions were, it would seem, thus 
provided for adventures to India ; so that in 
seven years, from 1068 to 1674, their exports 
in goods ar\d bullion averaged 239,028/. per 
annum; of which 106,473/. per annum, was 
precious metal.* But comparing this sum with 
the account given by Mill, of their adventures 
to India, which, in exports of bullion ajid mer- 


1664. 


1670. 


1673. 


Vide Mill, vol. i. p. 64. 
O G 2 
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chandis^, hardly amounted in any one year, 
previous to 1665, to 100, 000?. — often to not 
one-fourth of that sum — and admitting the 
present alle^fed increase, the amount of their 
several adventures is still too small to ac- 
count satisfactorily for returns, equal to the 
distribution of large dividends among the pro- 
prietors, to discharge ht the same time a 
heavy expenditure both at home and abroad, 
and to replace, with available assets, the 
sum of*their respective subscribed capitals. 
We accordingly find, that notwithstanding 
this unusual increase of funds, and proba- 
bly of advantageous sales at home, their pe- 
cuniary difficulties were but little, if at all, 
lightened ; for, in reply to an order to provide 
a large investment, the president and council 
at Surat, in 1673-4, reported their debts there 
to be 100,000/., afterwards 135,000/. ; and that 
return cargoes must be suspended, till by the 
l^pplication of the funds received from Europe, 
the Company’s credit should be revived.* 

By the publication, however, of exaggerated 
statements of their prosperous condition, they 
were enabled shortly afterwards, to double 
Aeir stock from 369,891/. to 739,782/., and 
its value, which had been for some time below 
par, rose in 1677 to 245 per cent. ItTill, how- 
* Mill, Tol. i. p. 65 ; and Bruce, vol. ii. p. 337, &c. 
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ever, observes, of these statements, that they 1677. 
are gross fallacies, and that down to this pe* 
riod the Company, so far from making great 
savings, were always contracting debt.* 

The King granted them a neir charter in 
this year, confirming former privileges, and 
granting others. They were at this time ves- 
ted with authority to coin money, to make 
war and peace with any but Christian powers, 
to administer justice, to seize unlicensed per- 
sons and send them to England, and after- 
wards, or in 1685, with Admiralty jurisdiction, 
that is, with power to try and condemn their 
opponents whose resort to India had greatly 
encreased, to the vast injury of the Company’s 
affairs, and who were accordingly character- 
ized as Pirates and Interlopers.] 

Although the Company’s concerns were 
now greatly encreased, we have no proof of 
their having been more profitably conducted, 
or with greater economy than usually marks 
the proceedings of pri^leged bodies. F<lr 
eight years from 1674-5 to 1681-2, we have an 
account of^ their exports to India averaging 

* Mill, vol. i, p. 66. 

f Such was the Compauy^s virulence against Interlopers, 
that in 1691 they were ordered to be tried for their lives be- 
fore the Ad|pi^ty court in Bombay as pirates, and sentence 
of death passed, but execution stayed till the king’s pleasure 
should be known. — Vide Mill, vol. i. p. 76, 77. 
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per annum, but withtmt, as Mill 
uncommon or important results. 
T^eir trade had ever been carried on in ships 
equipped for warlike purposes.* Their .ex- 
penditure abroad seems to have been on a 
corresponding scale. The cost of maintain- 
ing forts alone in India, was admitted to be 
100,000/. per annum, t besides, as would seem 
the expense of fortifying Bencoolen (after the. 
loss of Bantam, taken in 1683 by the Dutch), 
and building, and garrisoning three other 
forts for the protection of their pepper trade. 
For several successive years from 1681-2 we 
have no account of the tonnage and stock of 
their annual voyages ; but the project of a rival 
Company at this time threatened them again 
with that competition which they always re- 
garded as their greatest misfortune, and in- 
duced them, as both Mill and Bruce observe, 
to speak of their affairs, “ not in terms of ex- 
“^(pt detail, but in those of vague and hyper- 
“%t)lical estimate.”, ^ 

♦ In a work published by Sir Josiah Child, one of the 
Difectors in 1670, entitled “ Discourses on Trade,'* he speaks 
of th^,Compauy*fe shipping “ 25 to 30 of the most, warlike 
merchant ships in the kingdom^ mXh 60 to 100 mariners in 
each.” In 1677 the Company's fleet is said by the same au- 
thority to consist of 30 to 35 ships of 300 6^^ tons, and 

carrying from 40 to 50 guns each. 

t Moreau, p. 3. See*also Mill, vol, i. p. 62. 
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In 1081 tUdif debts bearing interest had leii 
encreased to 550, 000^.; yet by a valuation of 
assets, they made it appear, that they had a 
favourable balance of 1,700,0002. obtained a 
new charter from King Charles 11. in 1683, i683. 
and proclaiming their average profits, from 
1676 to 1685, to be equal to 100,0002. per 
annum, the value of their stock ranged during 
this period from 300 to 500 per cent; and they 
were enabled to borrow money on their bonds 
at 4 or 5 per cent interest. 

About this time, however, they were involved 
in most disastrous wars abroad with the ofii- 
cers of the Mogul Government ; during which 
their factories at Patna, Cossimbuzar, Hoog* 
ley, Masulipatam, Yizagapatam, Surat, and 
the greater part of the island of Bombay,* 
were taken and plundered. By successful 
negotiation, and stooping to the most abject 
submission, these places were afterwards res- 
tored, “ but the interruption and delay sus- 
“ tained by the Compai^gr. made them pay 
“ dearly for their premature ambition, and for 
“ the unseasonable insolence, or imprudence 
“ of tlieir servants.”t 

Their charter being s^ain renewed by King 


* Bombay was at this time a regency. 
+ Mill, vol. i. p. 
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1689. 16dd with additiond privileges, 

tifey w^e now authorised to purchase, from 
native p^prietbrs, three villages on the 
fibogley, Extending three miles along the East 
bank of thb river, and one mile in land, on 
vrhich spot the City of Calcutta now stands. 
For this acquisition it was agreed they should 
pay to the Nabob Bs. 1196 annually ; and 
this is the commencement of the Company’s 
territorial possessions in Bengal. 

The most prosperous account of the state 

1693. of their concerns was now again published ; 
although it appears from official documents 
that the whole value of their exports to India, 
in goods and bullion, did not average, for the 
six preceding years, more than 126,677/. per 

, annum.* A renewal of their charter was how- 
ever granted by King William in 1693; and the 
continuance of the joint stock determined to 
be fifteen years on a capital of 1,500,000/.. 
By this, and a supplementary charter granted 

1694. lu the following yi^r, private traders were 
prohibited from resorting to India; but the 
House of Commons, objecting to the charter, 
came to a vote, “ that it was the right of all 
“ Englishmen to trade to the East Indies, or 

to any part of the world, unless prohibited 


* Moreafi, p. 4. 
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“ by act of parUament,” The new. ^ehaiter 
consequently produced damouP, and oppo- 
sition, among all ranks ^connected with 
commerce and manufactures. Interlopers 1697. 
abounded. The silk weavers of 'Spitalfields 
violently assaulted the India. House ; add the 
Company having sustained vast losses during 
the eight years’ war which ended with the 
treaty of Ryswick,* their trade and charter 
were now reduced to a precarious state ; in- 
somuch'that for several years they had been, 
and were still, unable to divide any profits. 

The Company indeed, laboured under the 
most pressing embarrassments. Although, 
throughout the whole period of their history, 
they studiously kept their pecuniary diffi- 
culties from the public eye, it is known that 
at this time, their debts at Surat alone 
amounted to Rs. 2 , 000,000 ( 225 , 000 /.) ; and 
that disappointed of expected funds from Eng- 
land, the agents at Surat were unable to sup- 
ply a cargo for even three, ships, without bor- 
rowing Rs. 180,000 ( 20 , 250 /.) for the purpose ; 
whilst, so low was the .Company’s credit, this 


* Id this war 4200 British merchant ships captured 
by French ships of war and prirateers. Among the captured 
were several of Ae Company’s valuable homeward bound 
ships. 
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1^. smaU could only be raised by granting 
certain privileges to the lenders, and was at 
length taken up on loan, from the Ck)mpany’8 
own servants.* 

It was also discovered that the Company 
had been in the constant habit of bribing 
men in power ; and that in 1693 they had ex- 
pended, in tliis way, nearly 90,000/., of which 
5000/. had been given to the Duke of Leeds, 
and for which he was impeached by the com- 
. mons.f 

1698. Surrounded by enemies and rivals at home, 
they offered, in this dilemma, to lend go- 
vernment 700,000/. at 4 per cent, on their 
privileges, being confirmed by parliament ; 
but another body of merchants tendered 
2,000,000/. at 8 per cent, on being invested 
with all the privileges of the India trade. 
The latter offer was accepted. A new com- 
pany called the “ General Society” was thus 
‘ established ; and the old, or London, com- 
pany allowed to trade with the new until 
1701. The subscription of two millions was 
speedily filled ; the old company ta'king shares 
in it to the amount of j£315,000. A clause 
‘was introduced into the new act to restrain 
the ^yment of dividends until certain debts 


• MiIl,vol.i. p, 78. 


t lb. p. 79. 



should be first liquidated; and likewise to >69^ 
prevent the Company’s debts ever exceeding 
their capital stock; or, if they ^ould do so, 
to render proprietors responsible in their pri^ 
vate fortunes for debts to the whole amount 
of what they might have received, as divi* 
dend or share, after the debt should so ex- 
ceed the capital ; but this good policy, as 
Mill observes, was little regarded in the se- 
quel.* 

The rivdlry thus excited between the two 
companies, produced the natural effects of 
confusion, embarrassment, and loss. The con- 
sequent enhancement of prices abroad, and 
the glutting and depreciation of markets at 
home,;jr soon brought all the parties concern- 
ed to the brink of ruin. India stock had . 
fallen to 37 per cent. ; and reason at length 
prevailing, the two conflicting companies 
were brought in 1702 to concur in terms of 1702. 
union, which led to their subsequent incor^ 
poration in 1708, by the 6 Anne, c. 17., under 1708. 
their present title of “ The United Company 
of Merchants of England, trading to the 

* Mill, vol. i. p. 83. — Act 9 and 10 Gul. III. cap. xliv. 

t Competitwn was always the source of the Company’s great- 
est alarms ; the burthen of their constant complaints against 
“interlopers;” and the evil against which their monopoly 
never had a chance of success. ■ 
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1706. East Indies.’f The evils of tliis period were 
grrady aggravated by the act of 1698 not 
requiring new company to trade on a joint 
stock ;* whence several of thejnembers availed 
themselves of the privilege to trade on their 
own separate account. Competition, with all 
its calamitous consequences, was now in full 
activity; — jarring interests, mutual conten- 
tions, undisguised violence, and impending 

1711. ruin. It was not till 1711 that this scene of 
tumult and embarrassment ceased ; when the 
whole united body became, like its prede- 
cessors, a joint stock company ;> and, having 
advanced to government a further sum of 
f,200,000i[.t without interest,, tlieir capital, as 
it was called, was increased to 3,200,000/., 
^yielding an interest equal, m the whole, to 
'5 per cent. 

The absurdities and imperfections of this 
arrangement are strongly commented on by 
Anderson, in his History of Commerce, and 
other writers. Adverting to these comments. 
Hill subjoins the following just observations : 
“ But the chief mark of the ignorance at that 


* 9 & 10 Gul. III. Cap. xliv. 

^ ^ enable the Company to advance this further sum to 
Oovi^ment, they were empowered by the same apt to bor- 
row £1^500,000 on ^eir common seali or to call in money 
to that extent from the propriltors.— Mill, voL i. p. 89. 
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“ time of parliament in. ttie art and science 
“ of government, was their abstracting from 
a trading hod^, under the natd»l of loan to 
“ government, the whole of their trading ca- 
“ ptfa/,. and expecting them to traffic largely 
“ and profitably when destitute of funds. 
“ The vast advance to government, the place 
“ of whidh they feebly supplied by credit, beg- 
“ gared the English Company, and ensured 
“ their ruin from the first*** 

The adjustment of accounts between the 
two companies, previous to their final union, 
was a work of no small labour and difficulty. 
The award of Lord Godolphinin 1708 closed it: 
of this, howe^ar, it is only necessary for oiir 
present purpose to notice, what the investi- 
gation disclos^f that the debts of the L(mdo% 
Company, in Britain alone, amounted at this 
time to 399,795/. 9^. Id., exclusive of the debts 
at home owing by the New Company, and of 
the debts abroad taken on joint account by 
the United Company, it|.being stipulated at 
the same time that the home debts (tf both 
Companies should be liquidated before the 
1st of March, 1709, by means of calls on the 
proprietors.f 

d_! I ' ^ — — 

* MiS^voLi. p. 84. 

t>MiU,ToI.i. p. 90: and Russell’a India Acta and 
Ghaitent, App. pp. 


1711 
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Of their lissets (taken tdways at Iheir own 
' valuation), all we know is, that at this time 
the assets if the London Company fell short 
of tl|p amount of their debts abroad by 
96,615/. ; and that the assets of the New 
^Company exceeded their debts in the sum of 
66,Q05/. ;* whence the united accounts ex- 
hibited, according to their own shewing, a 
deficient balance of 30,610/., besides the 
sum necessary to replace their actual trading 
capital ; all of which, thei'efore, can only be 
viewed as a total loss.* 

From contemplating the history of tliis 
period, we may therefore deduce : — 

First, That the aggregate (tmbunt of the 
Company’s adventures to l^a during the 
period reviewed, were very inadequate, with 
any conceivable amount of real profit, to the 
discharge of a heavy expenditure ; or rather, 
(bat thihir expenses, and known losses, at 
home and abroad, must have absorbed pro- 
fits, together with a portion, if not the whole, 
of the capital subscribed ; for in no publish- 
ed account is the real trading stock of either 

v-' ' 

com||any any where accounted for. 

• Vide MiU, vol. i. p. 89. 

t For e3q>lanations aud an analysis of the Gompatiy’s asset 
{tcteounts, the reader is referred to C/^p« IV, jr, SS6. et seq. 
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We have Mill’s authority, as before stated, 
that the sum total of the Company’s exports 
to India, never: exceeded in £^§y one year 

previousto , . j£l()p,000 

And in some years dM not amount 

to (wdep. 438 .) ...... 25,000 

From 1667-8 to 1673-4 they aver- 
aged (^vide p. 437 .) per annum . 238^'028 
From 1674-5 to 1681 -2 {videp. 439.) 457,768 
According to a table published 
by Mr! Moreau from official do- 
cuments, the whole of the Com- 
pany’s exports in goods and bul- 
lion, from 1687 to 1693 {vide 
p. 443.) oi^y.averaged per annum 126,6'f7 
And forthif^years,orfrom 1680-1 
to 1 709- l4t|> with a greatly in- 
creased capital, 374,566 

These sums, with the net profit on sales, 
and the remainder of their respective capitals, 
constitute the funds which were then at the 
Company’s disposal for the discharge of their 
expences ajt home and abroad . Their disburse- 
ments consisted . of the cost and complete 
equipment of their “ most warlike merchant 
“ ships,” their current outlays at home, in- 
cluding dividends to the proprietors of stock ; 
and the cost and Maintenance of no less than 
eighty-four factories (many of them regular for- 



tifioations) difierent.p^ts of India and the 
Chinese Seas.* If to these^.are added the 
heavy losses sustained by the Company at 
sea, .^s well as from %aptur^ constant hos- 
tility with the Dutch, the rivalry of contend- 
ing companies, and of interlopers, which so 
frequently reduced them to a precarious state, 
it is scarcely consistent with rational belief, 
that the results of t^ir limited annual ad- 
ventures should have yielded the means of 
repairing such losses, or of defraying such 
various and weighty charges. 

On the subject of fprts and factories. Sir 
Thomas Rpe,^ ambassador to the court of the 
Great Mogul, so early as Idy^^ave to tlie 
Company the following adv^^" “On my 
“ first arrival I understood a formas necessary, 
“ but experience teaches me we refused it 
“ to our own advantage. If tile Emperor 
“ would ofler me ten, I would not accept of 
“one.” ^ Sir Thomas then adduces evidence 
to prove — first, that it would be of no service 

♦ 

* In Mr. Moreau’s work, p, 4, theii>whole of these factories 
are enumerated. 

Mill, speaking of these factories, observes : One grand 
<'8ourcc|^ of the expeaces which devoured the profits of the 
Company’s trade was their factories, with all that mais of 
<< dead stock which they required houses, lands, fortificSf:' 
tions, and equipments.”— Vol. i. p. 62. 
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ta their trade, Secomily;'^ He adds/' “ the 
“ charge ^ greater than the trade can bear : ’ 
“ for to maintain a garrison will eat out your 
“ profit. War and traffic are incomp^ble. 
“ The Portugueae^notwithstanding their niany 
“ rich residences, are beggared- by keeping 
“ soldiers. They never made advantage of the^ 
“ Indies, since they defended tliem. Observe 
“ this well. It has also been the error of the 
“ ‘Dutch, who seek plantations by the sword. 
“ It is not'a number of ports, residencies, and 
. “ factories that will profit you. They will 
“ encrease charge but not recompense it;” 

It would have been well for tne Company 
had they foll^^ this excellent advice ; but, 
neglecting it, w^pave seen that, about the year 
1680, (viele p. Upt).) these establishments are 
stated to have^ cost them £100,000 per annum. 
It is also recorded,* that, of twenty-nine facto- 
ries established atMifferent times and different 
places, for the protection of their pejiper trade 
alone, most of fliem, were withdrawn from 
not answering the expense of their njainte- 
nance ; whilst at other times and places, these 
establishments are represented as ruinously 
expensive, unnecessary for the purposes of 
trade» only of use aS sources of patronage to 

* Moreau, p. 4. 

H H 
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the Directors,* and absolutely devouring their 
commercial profits. 

That commerce, indeed, which can only be 
ca|^j^ on in fortified factories, and vessels 
armed foraggression or defence, may confi- 
dently be supposed to have its funds absorbed 
in current expences, and frequent spoliation ; 
and bankruptcy, or debt, to be the unavoidable 
results ; whilst the statements of gain present- 
ed to the public, would naturally be such as 
are usually prepared by privileged bodies, 
interested in the concealment of real facts, and* 
desirous of retaining to themselves all the en- 
vied privileges and advantages of chartered 
rights. 

In modem times we are informed, on high 
authority,t that the Company’s commercial 
statements, presented to the public, do not 
contain any charge for interest on the capi- 
tal employed — insurance —cost of factories, 
warehouiies, and other buildings — customs — 
salaries to Board of Trade and other com- 
meifeial establishments — loss by advances to 
manufacturers — “ witli various other out- 
“ lays, incidental to the trade.” If this were 


• vol. i. p. 61—63. 

f Tucker, p. 180. Mr. Tucker, now a Director, was for- 
merly accountant-general in Benml, where he had the means 
of the minutest information rej^rding the Company’s accounts. 
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the case in former times and we have too 
much reason, as already shewn, to suppose it 
so* — there can be no difficulty in reconciling 
real accumulations of debt, with falldisilSfus 
statements of profit, which none but the Di- 
rectors themselves, or their officers, had the 
means of scrutinizing. 

Secondly —The Company’s balance sheets, 
presented at this time to the public, although 
the only doc4ument8 forthcoming thatpretcndto 
exhibit a general view of the Company’s affairs, 
are nevertheless entitled to no credit on the 
score of accuracy. Like the similar statements 
of modern date they are remarkable for an 
overvaluation of assets on the one hand ; and, 
on the other for an omission unheard of in 
mercantile accounts, that of the capital stock 
embarked in the concern. It is clear that the 
capital of every m^chant must be made good 
out of available*’‘assets : and should conse- 

4 

qiiently be inserted, in statements of debts 
aud assets, as a debit entry. But in the 
East India Qompany's accounts, from the 
earliest times, it is constantly omitted; and 
obviously for no other reason than to exhibit 
a favourable balance, which would otUer- 


* See the* Company’s estimates of profitsin pages, supra, 
433, 485, et seq. and 433. 
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wise be unfavourable ; . or to cause an unfa- 
vourable balance to appear less so.* 

In the case before us the capitfils of the 
diiil^nt companies raised by ea^h would 
seem to fiave v holly difappeared ;fihat is, to 
have been absorbed in wastefulj ex|)(etHliture, 
ruinous losses, or the accumulation of useless 
and unproductive dead stock. We knowtliat 
the Company’s affairs, during this century, 
were frequently involved in inextricable con- 
fusion.') The diflSiculties of adjusting old aC- 
(‘ounts, and old stocks, on every erection of a 
new company, or raising new subscriptions, 
seemed to be insurmountable ; and though 
payments were demanded by old subscribers 
from their successors, it no where appears 
whether these capitals, or any portion theteof, 
were ever repaid. Such, indeed, was the con- 
fusion attending these ae^ustmeuts, that, ac- 
cording to Mill, there were tit times, to all in- 
tents and purposes, two *East India Com- 
panies, two separate bodies of proprietors, 
and two separate courts of Directors, acting 
under one and the same charter.|. ' 

Variousother causes were in constant opera- 
tion throughout this period to burden ajad «n- 
blrra^s the Company’s affairs. From the 

* Vide Chap. IV. p. $66. seq. 
f Mill, vof. u p. 40. 44. 52. 

^ i- » 


t Tb. p- 44. 47. 
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commencement of their career they had been 
engaged inactive hostility with the Portuguese 
and Dutch ; to which was added a fresh com- 
petition on tlie part of the French in ''*^1^8. 
The Coji^any estimated the damages they 
had susl^ined by this warfare, from 1611 to 
165 $! at 2 , 695 , 996 /. 15 « ; but the Dutch setting 
up counter-claims, the commissioners, who had 
to decide oh the dispute in 1654 , only adjudg- 
ed to the Pnglish as compensation 85 , 000 /. 
with the cession of a spice* island, Polaroon, 
which, Itfiy says, was not worth receiving,* 
Of this sum £ 3,615 was allotted to be paid to 
the heirs or executors of those who were mas- 
sacred at Amboyna. But the whole 85 , 000 /, 
was nt this time claimed by three different 
partied, y\i„ the third, fourth, and united joint 
stocks; and^fromthc apparent impracticability 
of adjusting theii^^lfspective accounts, it could 
not bo declined l?||(^h6m, or in what propor- 
tion this sum ought %() be divided. 

Meanwhile CrbmjJ^ell proposed to borjjow 
the whole, m^il judgment were passed there- 
on by arbitrators chosen by the Council of 
State ; but the Directors, anxious to possess 
the money, or part of ,it, represented the dif- 
ferent ijjocks to be ,}0,000/. in debt ; never- 
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the]i^ss, in gratitude to the ^Protector, they 
offered to lend him 50^000/., provided the re- 
mainder of this money, or 35,000/., “ W^re as- 
“ sljgned to them to pay tlidr most pressing 
debts, and make a divider^ to the proprie- 
■“ tors:'* 

We have here again not only an acknow- 
ledgment of debt, but rather a suspicious de- 
claration as to the real means of paying di- 
vidends to proprietors. But the wjiolc history 
of ^eir commerce, is, as we have seen, a con- 
tinued series of embarrassment ; whilst, in re- 
spect to territorial acquisitions, their earliest 
experience proved that the expense of main- 
taining these possessions exceeded the reve- 
nue which the population and territory could 
be made to yield,'] and therefore fell as a dead 
charge on tlieir commerce. 

Fromtliese combined cai^es, the Company’s 
affairs are often represent^ as on the vei^e 
of ruin. Wo read of debt| having accumu- 
lated both at home and abroad ; and though 
the amount must have been considerable, the 
sum total is nowhere accurately stated. Mill's 
researches on this head have only led to the 
following conclusion. 

Under the skill which the Directors have 

* Mill. vol. i. p. 52 ; and Bruce, vol. i. p. 503, 504. 
t Mill, vol. i. p. 71. 
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“ all along dismayed in suppressing such in- 
“ formation as they wished not to appear, it 
“ is bften impossible to collect more than 
“ gleanings of intelligence; respecting? jthe 
“ Comj^any’s debts. At the pres’ent period 
“ however (1685) they appear to have been. 
“ heavy and distressing. In 1676 it was aa- 
“ serted by their opponents in England that 
“ theijt:.|fiebts hinounted to 600,000/., and wo 
•“ bavd already seen that in 1674 the debt of 
“ Surat alone amounted to 135,000/.^ In 
“ 1682-3 the Directors authorized the Agency 
“ in Bengal to borrow 200,000/., and in 1683-4 
“ it is stated that the debt on the dead stock 
“ at Bombay; alone amounted to 300,000/. 

It septns highly probable that at this time 
“ theitHebls exceeded Jheir capital” 

In the Company’s stock accounts, or ba- 
lance-sheet, although there is always an im- 
posing displa^of hssets, at an arbitrary 
valuation, to counterbalance the amount of 
debt, and to ^^e a colouring of prosperous 
solvency to the general aspect of their affairs, 
still accounts so constructed as to give any 
desired result at the pleasure of the framers, 
'can have no claim 40 our confidence. With 
asseti^ of uncertain ^value, the debt itself was 
a fixed amount, neither to be questioned, nor 
evaded. It was a claim requiring to be dis- 
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charged, whatever may have been its precise ag- 
gregate amount; but apparently without j»ail- 
able means for the purpose. Debt, indeed,'^as 
no more than the natural consequence of the 
difficulties ‘and perplexities in which the Com- 
pany's affairs were involved throughout the 
' period reviewed. The fact is fully confirmed 
by the best authorities extant ; and though 
the actual sum of debt may be unknown, its 
character cannot be denied to havp been, at 
thm^^e, purely and exclusively commercial. 
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CHAPTER II. 

SUBJECT CONTINUED FROM 1711 TO 1765. 

The details given in the preceding chapter are 
intended to draw, from historical facts, the 
state of the Company’s affairs from the ear- 
liest period ; the mode in which thj^jlfWere 
habitually carried on ; the circumstances by 
which they were chiefly affected; and the 
natural result of joint stock operations conduct- 
ed with the indifference, and disregard of 
economy, common to privileged bodies. 

The period accordingly exhibits an almost 
uninterrupted series of fierce conflict with 
rivals; feel^i^ and ^^significant commercial- 
operations; ^sn^h vast outlays for the equip- 
ment of “ mo^ warlike merchant ships ;” the 
maintenance of useless forts and factories ; 
severe and. continued losses, as well from the 
open hostility of foreign enemies, as the com- 
petition of domestic iw/gr/opers ; together witli 
bribes to men in power — the whole producing 
pecuniary embarrassment, frequently border- 
ing on utter ruin,'and the natural, if not inevi- 
table, consequence, accumulation of debt. 
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Although the amount of debt is nowhere 
precisely stated in official returns befor^the 
public, we may yet rest assured that, even at 
tliis early period, it was no inconsiderable sum, 
when we reVert to the various notices, and 
enumerations, of it in the preceding chapter ; 
to the causes of its progressive increase ; and 
to Mill’s belief that it actually exceeded the 
amount of the Company’s capital stock, which 
the act of parliament requiring theip to con- 
fine ^eir loans within this amount, seems in 
some degree to confirm.* 

The Company however having procured an 
extension of their charter to 1733 , with three 
years’ grace, an association of merchants, in 
1730 , wishing to supplant the Company, pro- 
posed to H. M.’s Government to advance the 
3 , 200 , 000 /. due by them to the Company at four 
percent till the 2dth Marchl 733 , ^d afterwards 
at two percent, on obtaining a charter for thirty- 
one years. This project was ^feated by the 
Company paying into the Exchequer 200,000/. 
as a free gift, and giving up 1 perx:ent of the 
interest payable on the abovementioned loan 
to Government ; by which the Company’s 
receipts on this account were reduced frpm 
160 , 000 /., to 128 , 000 /. per annum. Dividends 


* Vide page 445. supra, and tl)e Act there referred to. 
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to proprietors, which had been raised from 
5 per cent, in 1708 to 10 per cent, in 1711, 
but had fallen to 8 per cent, from 1722 to 
J 732, were further reduced, in consequence of 
the preceding operations, to 7 per cent, and 
continued at that rate till Midsummer 1743, 
when they rose for twelve successive years, or 
till 1765, to 8 per cent. 

In ,1745, H. M.’s Government being in want 
of money^ to carry on the war in which they 
were then engaged with France and^pain, 
the Company advanced another million at 
3 per cent, interest, in consideration of their 
charter being extended to 25 March, 1780, 
with three years’ grace. The loan to Govern- 
ment was thus encreased to 4,200,000Z. ; and 
the interest on the whole sum being further 
reduced in 1750 to 3 per cent., the Com- 
pany’s loss^ interest, on the two millions 
first advanced to Government in 1708 at 8 per 
cent., was a n^t 100,000?. per annum ; whence 
dividends to proprietors again fell, and con- 
tinued for .eleven years, or from 1755 to 1760, 
at 6 per cent. 

This sum of 4,200,000?. has been common- 
ly, but erroneously, called the capital of the 
E. I. Company. Whilst tied up in the hands of 
Government it could not in any way have con- 
tributed to the commercial operations of the 


1745 . 
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21 . Company. We accordingly find that in 1721 
by 7 Geo. 1. cap. 3. the Company were author- 
ized to borrow money on their common seal 
to the amount of the sum lent by them to 
Government,* if not exceeding on the whole 
five millions ; but timf were only permitted to 
borrow for the purposes of their trade. They 
were expressly restricted from acting as bank- 
ers ; from borrowing sums payable on demand, 
or at a shorter date than six montl^ ; from 
discounting bills ; or keeping books or cash 
for any person, sole,*^ or corporate ; in short 
from raising money for any other purpose than 
the real business of the Company. 

At this time the loan to Government was 
W. only 3,200,000/. When increased in 1744-5 
to 4,200,000/., the Company were authorized to 
borrow another million on their bonds, by the 
17 Geo. 2., in order to make good this addi- 
tional loan to the public.* 

. 50 , To compensate for the reduction of interest 
to 3 per cent, on the above loan, the Com- 
pany, it is recorded, was authorized to raise 
' 2,992,44 o/. 5s., by the sale of annuities, pay- 
able at the India House, amounting to 
89,773/. 4s.f This, therefore, was a distinct 
„ ,'Sum from that usually termed their capital. 

^ ' Whether the Company availed themselves, at 

* Mill, vol. ii. p. 18 — 31. t Moreau, p. 5. 
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this time, of the privilege of borrowing to the 
full extent authorized by both acts, although 
probable, is not publicly stated ; neither have I 
any precise account of their bond debts at home, 
and abroad, prior to that contained in the se- 
cond and third reports of the Committee of 
secrecy of 1772-3, and which will be noticed 
hereafter. Meanwhile it is clear, from pre- 
ceding facts, that the Company must have 
traded throughout this period on borrowed ca- 
pital. Their subscribed capital (if so it may 
be called) was in the hands of H. M.’s Go- 
vernment. The dividends to proprietors were 
annually paid on the amount of these sub- 
scriptions.* So that their trade to be profit- 
able must have yielded a sufficiency to pay 
not only their annual dividends, but interest 
besides on their borrowed capital together 
with all other demands, losses, bad debts, &c. 


^ Owing to some deficiency, it is stated when the calls 
were made to m^e good the sums of 3,200,000Z. agreed to 
be advanced on loan to Government, the capital on which 
dividends were, declared stood at 3,163,200^. from 1708 to 
1716, and afterwards at 3,194,800/. till the ye^r 1787. It 
was then encreased to 4,000,000/. ; in 1789 to 5,000,000/. ; 
and in 1793 to 6,000,000/. 

t This is a point that should be attended to by those who 
are disposed to admit, with the Company’s advocates, that 
dividends are the only proper interest chargeable to theV 
Company's commercial operations. It will be seen in the 


1744. 
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Mr. Moreau has given a table of the Com- 
pany’s exports to India and China, from 1714 
to 1760, compiled from official accounts, and 
of which the following is an extract up to the 
year 1733. « 


de from 
4tol733 


Average of 


Yeais 
ending 
29 Sept. 


British 

Manufactures, 
Stores. &C, 


] bullion 


Total. 


£ s. d. 

10 Yrs. ending in 1724 99,410 12 10 
I 9 ditto in 1733 105.099 16 5 


£ s. £ s. d. 
518,102 11 0617,513 3 10 
510,131 17 01615,831 13 5 


We have no account of the returns from 
India and China previous to 1761 ; but there 
is annexed to the third report of the Com- 
mittee of Secrecy in 1773, an account of the 
Company’s exports, including bills of ex- 
change paid, from the year 1732-3, (the first, 
according to Mill, of their rendering regular 
accounts of their transactions) contrasted, 
not with the prime cost or value of the returns, 
but with the amount sales thereof in England, 
of which account the following is an abstract 
from 1732-3 to 1765-6 inclusive. 


. sequel, that the interest received by the Company on, their 
loan to the public fell greatly short of that which they had 
to pay for borrowed money. What it was before 1760 I know 
not ; but after that time the interest received from Govern- 
'tnent was certainly not one half of that which the Company 
had to pay for borrowed money. > , . 
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Amount paid for Goods, Stores and Bullion exported, and Bills of 
Exchange ; also, Amount of Sales (discount deducted), including 
Salt Petre to the Board of Ordnance, from 1st March, 1732, to 
1st March, 1766.* 


Years. 

Goods and 
Stores ex- 
ported paid 
for. 

Bullion ex- 
ported paid 
for. 

Bills of Ex- 
change jftid. 

Total Ex- 
ports and 
Bills of Ex- 
change paid. 

Amount oF 
Sales. 

Six Years. 
From 1732 to 1737, 
Average, per year.. 

£. 

866,905 

144,484 

£• 

2,820,839 

470,139 

£. 

1,068,838 

178,139 

£. 

4,756,583 

792,763 

£• 

10,386,421 

1,731,070 

Ten Years. 
From 1738 to 1748, 
Average, per year.. 

1.795.660 

179,566 

5,228,338 

522,833 



18,062,970 

1,806.297 

Ten Yeaft. 
From 1748 to 1758, 
Average, per year* ** . 

2,767,309 

276,730 


1,644,834 

164,483 


21,434,595 

2,143,459 

Eight Years. 
From 1758 to 1766, 
Average, per year.. 

3,249,748 

406,218 

1,157,905 

144,738 


7,911,757 

98B.969 

18,027,134 

2,253,391 


* A similar table to this is given by Bruce, in his Histo- 
rical View of Plans, &c. for British India. The divisions of 
the period in each are not precisely the same ; but as far as 
the two tables admit of comparison, they seem to be compiled 
from the same documents. Mr. Bruce subjoins to his table 
the following remark : ‘‘ The largest quantity of bullion ex- 
“ ported in one year was in 1763, when the amount of 
667,923^. was sent to India, and 276,333/. to China, mak- 
“ ing 944,256/.- The largest average is from 1747 to 1757, 
“ being 767,057/., of which 564,423/. was sent to India, and 

** 202,634/. to China. The Company's conquests in India 
at this juncture rendered it unnecessary to continue the 
export of bullion ikithery and accordingly of the average 
amount, 121,287/. from 1757 to 1767/., 97,074/. was 
“ sent to China, and the remainder to Bencoolen, St, He- 
lena, — Plans for British India, page 295. 
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This is the best account that can be 
given, from records now in print, of the 
state of the Company’s trade for the period 
contained in this chapter. It will shew that 
their trade was chiefly carried on at this time 
by means of bullion and bills of exchange. 
The goods and stores are of trifling amount. 
In the latter part of this period, the goods 
and stores, it will be perceived, increased ; 
but Mill assures us* that the greater part of 
this increase consists of stores and bther mi- 
litary apparatus, for the supply of forts, and 
to maintain the struggles in which the Com- 
pany were engaged, as well in Bengal as the 
Carnatic. 

It will also be seen in the preceding’ Btate- 
ment, that the supply of bullion to India and 
China fell off considerably after the year 
1757-8; whence it may be inferred that, as 
the Company now began to acquire territory 
in India, t and were amply repaid by native 


* Mill, vol. ii. p. 29. \ 

t The 24 Purgunnahs, a district adjoining Calcutta on the 
east side of the Hoogley, and comprehending about 882 
square miles, was ceded to the Coim^ydn 1757, and the 
provinces of Burdwan, Chittagong, ahdr Midnapore in 1760, 
the net revenues of which, according to Verelst (p. 72 — 74), 
were at this time 5,581,196 Rs., or, at 2s. 3d. per Rupee, 
627,884^. 
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princes (as will appear presently) for war ex- 
pences, a considerable portion of the home- 
ward cargoes, or investments, may be pre- 
sumed to have been furnished from the local 
resources of India ; for, to judge* by the co- 
lumn of sales in the latter pjeriod of the pre- 
ceding table, the returns front India would 
seem id have been much increased after 175^, 
although the exports to India on commercial 
account are shewn to have greatly diminished. 

The account, however, as . it stands in the 
Third Report, is intended by giving,- not the 
prime cost, but the sale proceeds, of the re- 
turns, to exhibit a dazzling view of profits 
realized in the Company’s trade ; but from 
these pibfits the Company had to pay in Eng- 
land customs, freight and demurrage, charges 
of merchandize, re-exports of goods stores and 
bullion to India (all weighty sums as exhibited 
in subsequent accounts), with other miscella-. 
neous payments ; besides interest, at 3 and 
4 per cent, oh the borrowed capital, or fixed 
home debt, amo^hting in 1765 to 205,577/. per 
annum ;* together wilh dividends to proprie- 
tors at various , but which averaged from 

1708 to 1766, 219^^/. per annum.f These pro- 
fits, therefore, however dazzling at first view, 

* Third Report, Committee of Secrecy, 1773. 

+ Vide Moreau’s Tables. 

VOL.'^#» II 
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must have been wholly absorbed by the large 
payments here adverted to ; nay more, they 
could not have sufficed for the payments in 
question, as the Company’s home debts had 
considerably increased during the period, and 
amounted at its close (with the addition of a 
floating debt, but which also bore interest) to 
a sum total of 8,177,247/. 

One of the greatest injuries sustained by 
the Company in the prosecution of their trade, 
and that which always excited theit greatest 
alarm, was the intrusion of “ Interlopers'^ 
From the earliest period have they ever re- 
garded free trade as their most fatal and de- 
structive enemy. Although so late as 1691, 
under the powers of admiralty jurisdiction 
vested in the Company, Interlopers, found in 
India, were ordered to beseized, tried, and con- 
demned to death ; and though sundry acts had 
been passed prohibiting their resort to places 
within the limits of the Company’s exclusive 
privilege,* they were still found, in and about 
1716, to abound in various parts, through the 
medium of foreign agents, or under commis- 
siou from foreign governments. In 1718 
another act was therefore passed t authoriz- 
ing the Company to seize all such competitors 
and sdnd them to England ; the o^uders being 

* VUe supra, p. 439, and Mil), vol. ii. p. 70^76. 

t 5 Geo. 1. cap. 21. 
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also subje6t to 'a pOnalty of 5001. for each 
offence. 

About this time a Oew company, called the 
Ostend Company, had embarked ill the India 
trade under the usual dreams of inundating 
returns of wealth. Goyernmmit were accord- 
ingly assailed, on this event, with renewed 
terrors, and complaints, by the British E. I. - 
Company, who asserted - that the Ostend 
Company, though chartered by the emperor, 
was chiefly supported by British capital and 
adventurers. They accordingly procured ano- 
ther act in 1721, enforcing former penalties : 
but as this failed of success, a third act was 
passed in 1723, prohibiting foreign adven- 
tures to India under the penalty of triple the 
sum embarked, declaring all British subjects 
found in India, and not in the service, or un- 
der the license of the E. I. Company, guilty 
of a high misdemeanor, and empowering the 
Company to seize and send them home for 
punishment.* 

The Osten4 (!Jompany, though very suc- 
cessful for a time, was abolished by the Em- 
peror in 1727, to obtain the concurrence of 
France, England and Holland, to the Prag- 
matic sanction ; but the agonies, and strug- 
gles, of both the Dutch and English E. I. 

' ' ^ — — ■ ■■■- 

. • 7 Geo. 1 . c. 21 ; 9 Geo. I. c. 26. 
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Cktmpanies, sufficiently indicate the loss and 
damage they were exposed to during the term 
of its existence; and how much successful 
competition always subtracted from the scale 
of their Apparent, or computed, profits. 

1715 , Previous to this last occurrence, or in 1715 
an embassy had been dispatched with costly 
presents to the Court of Feroksere, the Mogul 
Emperor; where, after a residence of two 
years, and continued bribes to men of influ- 
ence, and in power, this embassy at length 
obtained in 1717, the objects of its mission ; 
which were, “that the cargoes of English 
“ ships wrecked on the Mogul’s coast should 
“ be protected from plunder, that a fixed sum 
“ should be received at Surat in lieu of all 
“ duties ; that three villages, contiguous to 
“ Madras, which had been granted, and again 
“ resumed, by the government of Arcot, 
“ should be restored in perpetuity ; that the 
“ Island of Diu, near the port of Masulipa- 
“ tarn, should be given to the Company • for 
“ an annual rent; that all persons in Bengal, 
“ who might be indebted to' the Company, 
“ should be delivered up to the Presidency on 
“ the first demand; that a passport (dustuck) 
“ signed by the President of Calcutta should 
*• exempt the goods which it specified from 
“ stoppage, or examination, by the officers of 
“ the Bengal government ; and that the Com- 
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“ pany should be permitted to purchase tho 
“ Zemindarship of thirty-seven towns, in the 
“ same manner as they had been authorized 
“ by Azeem Ooshaun (in 1698) to purchase 
“ Calcutta, Suttannutty, and Govindpore.”* 
The Mogul Emperor’s orders on these heads 
had full effect in Guze'rat, and Deccan ; but 
the Subahdar of Bengal (Jaffier Khan) suc- 
cessfully opposed the proposed purchase of 
thirty-seven towns on the Hoogley. The 
President’s dustucics were allowed to have 
effect, as regarded the export trade,; but the 
Company’s servants in Bengal now, as in 
times past, having a trade of their own to 
carry on, independent of that of their mas- 
ters, whose interests were very naturally 
sacrificed when those of the local agents were 
to be promoted, claimed and exercised the pri- 
vilege of the dustuck to favour their own inter- 
nal traffic ; but as so unreasonable and unjust 
a privilege, in favour of one set of merchants, 
was obviously ^calculated to ruin the inland 
commerce of* the country, the use of the dus- 
tuck was so far prohibited. In subsequent 
years however it was resumed, and exercised 
not only by the English themselves, but by 
every Englishman’s native agent throughout 
the country ; and led to those disgraceful 
scenes, V about the middle of last century, 
* Mill, vol. ii. p. 20. . 


1718. 
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whicih have left an everlasting stun on the 
British name in Bengal. 

* Meanwhile the Company’s trade proceeded 
in the usyal course, with little variation as to 
amount of homeward investments, and experi- 
encing much the same difficulties and obstruc- 
tions from “ Interlopers" and rival companies. 

The French had now become their most 
formidable rivals. They had long been in 
possession of the Isles of France and Bour- 
bon. Pondicherry was also an ancient pos- 
session. It had been taken from them by 
the Dutch in 1693 ; who fortified the place ; 
but restored it again in 1697 at the peace of 
Ryswick. Pondicherry had three factories 
subordinate to it on the continent of India ; 
Mab6 on the Malabar Coast ; Karical on the 
Coromandel coast ; and Chandernagore on the 
Hoogley ; and constituted a separate govern- 
ment from that of the Islands, The cele- 
brated Labourdonais wus appointed Governor 
of the French Islands in 1734; and con- 
tributed greatly to their imprctvement. He 
rotumed to France in 1740 ; and conceived 
^ project of overthrowing the British trade 
in India, on 'the breaking out of hostilities 
. then expected, and which actually took place 
1746. in 1746, between France and England. 
Labourdonais was accordingly reappointed 
Governor of the Islands ; and having prepared 
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a force Ibr the purpose, appeared before Ma- 
dras on the 14th September 1746, which ca 
pitulated after a bombardment of five days ; 
Labourdonais pledging himself to^ restore the 
place for a moderate ransom. Private proper- 
ty was accordingly duly and honorably pro- 
tected ; but the magazines and warehouses of 
the Company, as public property, were taken 
possession of by the French Commissioners.* 

Madrae, at this time, had been, the Com-' 

• A 

pany’s principal settlement on the coast of 
Coromandel for a century ; and was ehcpm- 
passed on the land side by a territory five 
miles long, and about one broad. Being the 
principal depot of the Company’s trade in 
those parts, the loss of property on this occa- 
sion must have been great ; for Duplei^^, the 
Governor of Pondicherry, and jealous rival of 
the honest Labourdonais, after menacing and 
entreating in vain, succeeded at length, by 
intrigue, to resist the restoration of Madras ; 
ordered the treaty of ransom to be annulled ; 
and every article of property in the place to 
be seized, save the clothes of the wearers, 
women’s jewels, and moveable furniture in 
houses— -orders which. Mill observes, were 
executed with avaricious exactness.-): 

War now continued with various success, 
and corresponding expence, between the 

*, Mill, vol.ii. p. 33. t Mill, Vol. ii. p. 45. 
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EngKsh ahtf French Companies on the coast 
1748. . of Coromandel until the year 1748 ; when the 
treaty' of Aix la Capelle terminated the war 
. in Europe, 5 and restored Madras* to the En- 
glish. Nothing of importance had occurred 
at the other Presidencies ; the Subahdar of 
Bengal having prohibited the French and 
English from carrying on warfare in his do- 
minions.* For the protection thus bestowed 
he demanded contributions from boA parties. 
That exa^ed from the English is stated to 
be 100,000/.* 

The French and English settlements being 
furnished with more troops, during the war, 
than was necessary for their defence in peace, 
both parties^ i^umed a new^character ; and 
quitting the humility and submission of mere 
traders, now turned their thoughts to higher 
deeds. The ambition of Dupleix was un- 
bounded; and intriguing deeply with the 
native Princes, he had already conceived the 
project of establishing a French empire in the 
east, and of driving the English from all their 
possessions. The English East India Com- 
pany* were not far behind him in schemes of 
aggrandisement. As early as 1698; the direc- 
fats in England had instructed their servants 
abroad in the following terms : ‘*The increase 
“ of our revenue, is the subject of our care as 


* Mill, vol. ii. p. 50. 
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“ much as out trade ; ’tis that must ms^utain 
“ our force, when twenty accidents may inter- 
“ rupt our trade ; ’tis thht must nake us a na- 
“ tion.in India; without that, weave hut as a 
great number of interlopers, united bp his 
“ Majesty's royal charter. Jit only to trade where 
nobody of power thinks it their interest to 
** prevent us; and upon t|iis account it is that 
“ the wise Dutch, in all ttieir general advices 
“ which we have seen, write ten paragraphs 
concerning their government, their civil and ^ 
“ military policy, warfare, and the increase of 
“ their revenue, for one paragraph they write 
“ concerning trade.”* With these sentiments 
and views on both sides, with the most ran- 
corous jealou^t^f each othe^,>£i^ commercial 
rivals, and with forces at their command 
inviting them to acts of .arrogance, injus- 
tice, and hostile aggression ; the English and 
French Companies, soon after the peace of 
Aix la Chapelle, became involved in struggles 
on the continent of India; which, though 
avowedly maintained to support native Princes 
on either side, with whom alliances had been 
formed, were s6ll, in reality, struggles for 
their own existence; the aim of each Com- 
pany being to crush the other, so as thereby 
to secure the entire monopoly of the Indian 
trade. 


* Mill, vol. i. p. 74. 
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1748 

to 

1756. 


The^etail of these wars is of course foreign 
to the object of this publication; I shall only- 
notice briefly, their character, and their effect, 
as far as it can be traced on the Company’s 
finances.* 

The Carnatic war commenced in a contest 
for establishing Mahomed Ali^ as Nabob of 
the province, in opposition to Chunda Saheb, 
a pretender to the Nabobship, under the aus- 
pices of Mirzapha Jung, whO’ aspired, on 
the death of Nizam al Mulk, to the Subah- 
dary of Deccan ; the English siding with 
'Mahomed Ali, the French with the oppo- 
site party. This war continued, tlirough- 
out the period here reviewed, with various 
success, but^mcorous animosity, on both 
sides. From 1748 to 1756, there was peace 
in Europe between France and England; but 
the wars of the hostile Companies raged un- 
interruptedly in India. A short truce occur- 
red on the removal of Dupleix from India, in 
1754 ; but was almost immediately broken by 
the English proceeding to reduce Madura and 
Tinnevelly, to the obedience of their Nabob ; 
and the seven years’ war in ll^urope breaking 
out. in 1756, hostilities were renewed on a lar- 

The first exploit of the English in 1749 vras a^nst Tan- 
jore, where they took the fort of Devicotah, which was after- 
wards ceded to them by the Raja, with an adjoining territory, 
yielding in revenue 9000 Pags. per annutn. 
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iger in the Carnatic, on the arrival of 
Lally, in 1758; and continued till the .taking 1758. 
of Pondicherry, by Col. Coote, in 1761, and 
the expulsion -of the French from the con- 
tinent of India. In 1763, the treaty of Paris 
was signed, which terminated the seven years’ 
war ; .but the Company’s interposition, and 
forces being still requi8i|e to regulate affairs 
in Tanjore, Madura, and^nnevelly, military . 
operations were continued in those parts 
throughout the remainder of the period. 

Meanwhile, the Company’s affairs’ in Ben- 
gal proceeded peaceably, and without any 
occurrence of importance, until the year 1756 ; 1756. 
when the conduct of the Company’s servants 
having given offence, and to the Su- 

bahdar, Suraja Dowla, he marched an army to 
Calcutta, took it by assault, and consigned 
all the Europeans, who had not effected their 
escape, to the miseries of the “ black hole.” 

Upon this calamitous occurrence being 
kngwn at Madras, now the Company’s prin- 
cipal settlesaent on the eastern side of India ; 

Col. Clive and Admiral Watson were dispatch- 
ed to the Hod^ley, and early in the follow- 
ing yean' retook Calcutta, with other places ; 
and on the 9th of February 1757, concluded 
a treaty with the Subahdar; by which he 
j^eed to restore to the Company all their 
factories, and former privileges, and to make 
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1767 

to 

1766 . 


compensation for such of the plundered effects- 
as had been brought to account in the, books 
of his government.* 

During the course of these hostilities, as 
well as those in the Carnatic, the French in 
Bengal had preserved a strict neutrality; 
which accorded also with the wishes and po- 
licy of the Subahdar i^^but Clive, after his last 
.success, wishing to ^ possess himself of the 
French settlements, and proceeding to accom- 
plish it, in defiance of the Subahdar’s autho- 
rity, and' of an express treaty with the French 
themselves, fresh disputes occurred, which 
led to a renewal of war with Suraja Dowla ; 
to the famous battle of Plassy ; the dethrone-: 
ment of Suraja D^bwla ; the elevation of Meer 
Jaffier to the Subahdary ; his deposition in 
1760, and the elevation of Meer Cossim; the 
deposition of Cossim, and restoration of Jaf- 
fier in 1763 ; his death in 1765, and the per-- 
mitted accession of his son, Nudjeem ud Dow- 
la; who, immediately afterwards, was miade 
to concur in his own degradation, and to ac- 
cede to the grant, by the Mogul Emperor 
Shah Allum, of the Dewanny of Bengal, Ba- 
har and Orissa, to the Company ; which erec- 
ted thoni into virtual sovereigns of these.most 
valuable and fertile territories.'!' 

.. I I ■ ■ —■■■■■’ 

* Mill, vol. ii. p, lOb. 

t Vide Vol L p- 333. 
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The military and diplomatic transactions of 
this period being foreign to the present pub- 
lieation, I need only refer to existing histories 
for the details of this important event, and 
the disgraceful scenes, scandalous exactions, 
and tl*eacherous conduct, through which it was 
effected.’ Our present concern lies rather 
with the character of these wars, the expenses 
they entailed on the Co^^any's finances, and 
how far they may have contributed to the 
burden 6f debt. 

From the earliest period of the Company’s 
trading to Ipdia, we have already seen that 
they had to fight for 'the support, and even 
existence, of their monopoly. This expense, 
incurred for the first century ip uninterrupted 
hostility, first with the Portuguese, and after- 
wards with the Dutch, was as much appen- 
dant on their trade as the freight of their ships, 
or the support of their commercial factories. 
Until the year 1765, the Company had no 
pretensions to a political character in the 
east. After l^e French had established them- 
selves on the continent of India, their contests 
with the latter were of the saipe character, or 
scarcely differM from Portuguese or Dutch 
hostility, except that the Company’s cohtests 
with French rivals were for the most part land 
• operations, while the former were chiefly ma- 
ritime. When Dupleix intrigued with native 



prineeSy for the avowed objeiot of 'amiihil^ting 
the Bngliish trade and posrossions in India, 
it wan natural for the English to court the 
alliance of other powers, to aid in the struggle 
for their (X)mmercial existence. In this' way 
native powers, having ^so their own objects 
in view, were engaged^ in these bonteSts on both 
sides; but as regards the French and English 
East India Compai^^, so completely were 
they considered as the mere squabbles of com> 
mercial rivals, that they were sufTefed to be 
carried on in India, without objection for a 
course of years, during which, the two govern- 
ments in Europe were in profound peace. 

As to J;he expense of these wars, however the 
Company may now pretend to assert, and to 
maintain in evidence, that the charge was 
defrayed oiit of commercial funds, the fact is 
not so, and should be fairly stated. 

When Mahomed Ali was installed, without 
a rival. Nabob of the Carnatic, the whole 
kingdom (for it was now in reality a sovereign- 
ty quite independent of the fallen power of the- 
Mogul), as well as the Nabob himself, became 
subject to the absolute will of the Company, 
and their local servants. The latter, like all 
Europeans in these days, fancied the wealth of 
India; and of course of all its provinces, inex* 
haustible — an impression which tended nei- 
ther to moderate their expectations,' nor their 



demands of comp^Sifttion for tljLe services they 
had rendered. Exactions’ were , accordingly 
only limited by what power'and artifice united 
were unable to , enforce — independent of the 
contributions levied by armies in tl\e different 
provinces through which they passed. At the 
close of the urar, or rather before the surrender 
of Pondicherry, the Nabob^vpluntarily engaged 
to pay, from the revenues ,(pj^e country, for the 
expenses of the war, Rs.2^0,000, (315,000/.) 
annually, ''until the debts thereby incurred 
should be discharged ; and Rs.300,000(37,750/.) 
annually, to defray the expense of'the garrison 
at Tritchinopoly. . Shortly after, the ‘president 
and council at Madras peremptorily demand^ 
of the Nabob, R8.5,000,000 (502,500/.X which, 
for want of means, he was obliged to raise by 
loan on disadvantageous terms. . He was next 
required to pay all the expenses of the siege of 
Pondicherry; to which he agreed, on being 
allowed the stores taken in the place. When 
it fell, the stores werfe nevertheless appropri- 
ated by the Company’s servants; who said 
they would allow him’ a certain sum for the 
same in account ; ibw* the Directors, objected 
to the allowance ; the sum was written back, 
and the Company’s servants remained in pos- 
session of the stores. The Raja of Tanjore 
having agreed by treaty to pay the Nabob 
Rs.2,200,000 (247,500/.), as arrears’ of tri- 
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bate; four lacs, Or 46,0001. as a present, and 
45,000^. ipore annually as a tribute, the for- 
mer sum uras ordered to be paid to the Com- 
pany, and credit given to the Nabob in 
account; .the Company at the same time 
conceiving that they ought properly to have 
received the present, for their interposition 
and guarantee of the treaty. The Company 
next obtained Nlftthe Nabob, the province 
called the Jaghit^* afterwards other dis- 
tricts ; finally, the revenues of the whole 
Carnatic passed into their hands ; and when 
the Nabob, fearing there would be no end to 
the Company’s exactions, wished the same 
to be included in a binding agreement, and 
forwarded a draft for the purpose to the gover- 
nor ; it was angrUy returned by jthe latter, who 
informed the Nabob, that it ill became him to 
make conditions with the Company; adding, 
“ they do not take any thing from you, for 
“ they are the givers, and you are a receiver. ”t 

* Vide VoL /• p, 418. The grant of the Jaghire to the 
Company will be found in App. 9, Fourth Rep. Com. of 
Secrecy m 1782, p. 692, with a schedule of the revenues 
annexed, amounting to 442,881 Pqjgiy, or 177,152/.. Be- 
sid#^. which, it appears from App. 8 of the same Report, that 
the Njsibob contributed annually 800,000 Pegs., or 320,000/., 
to the general expences of the Madras government, of which 
600,000 Pags,, or 240,000/., were on an average applied tg 
the provision of investments* 

t Mill,vol.n. p.230. 
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In further corrobos^tioii of these -payments 
by the Nabob, Mr. Mprenu (p. 6.) quotes ‘a 
document from the auditor’s office at the India 
house, dated in 1774 ; in which ij; appears 
that there was received from the Nabob of 
Arcot, for his share of war expenses in . the 
Carnatic, 1 , 900 , 000 /. ^ 

In a schedule of the thi^j^report of a com- 
mittee of the House of l^mmons on East 
India affairs, in 1773 , (vol. hi. p. 311 ) ; it 
appears that, pending the lively process of 
making and unmaking Subahdars in Bengal, 
the Company received in restitution for losses, 
damages, and expenses incurred during the 
period, no less a sum than 3 , 770 , 883 /. , exclu- 
sive of enormous and most disgraceful pre- 
sents to individuals. 

On the authority of Mr. Moreau, it may be 
likewise added that, in 1761 to 1763 , the 
Company' had received further sums (amount 
not stated), for military expenses in India, from 
his Majesty’s government in this country.* 
Admitting therefore that the expense of 
these contests wa#^^supplied in the first in- 
stance from commercial funds or loans — and 
the Company had clearly.at this time no other 
source of supply — still these restitutions, an<l 
the annual contributions iftrom the Carnatic, 

^ Moreau, p. 5, 

K R 
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must Itave gone far to lighten, if not entirely 
to li<|aidate, the cost of the Company’s mili- 
tary operations. The latter indeed is the 
more probable supposition, if we consider the 
mere handful of troops employed in these 
struggles ; and of which the cost must neces- 
sarity have been trifling, compared with that 
of European, or more modern Indian warfare.* 

An attempt was made in 1830, to prove in 
evidence before the select committee of the 
House of Commons, then sitting, “ tlmt the 
“ debt of India had its origin entirely in terri- 
“ torial causes;” it being of importance, it was 
added, “ that the committee should also see 
“ that the Company’s commercial capital 
“ rested on a solid basis.”t However high 
the authority from which this explanation 
proceeds, I feel bound to declare that the 
attempt is a complete failure. 

Th6 explanation is founded on three ac- 
counts, Avhich are referred to as having been 
submitted to Parliament in 1781, by a com- 
mittee of East India proprietors, to shew 

• At the celebrated and decisive battle of Plassey our army 
consisted of only 650 Europeans, 2100 Sepoys, and 150 ar 
tillery, of whom 50 were sailors landed from the men-of-war. 
On other occasions our armies have only consisted of 300 and 
400 Europeans, with a proportion of native troops. 

t Minutes of Evidence, 7th June, 1830, Answer 5671. 
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that the charge incuwed by the Company in 
the wars which preceded the acquisition of 
the Dewannee, in excess of the sums after- 
wards derived from the territorial .revenues, 
amounted, exclusive of interest, to 3 , 616 , 000 /. ; 
and that if a similar separation of territorial 
and commercial accounts to that adopted in 
18 16 had then existed, thii$^?sum would have 
been debited to territory, as a supply from 
commercial*funds. Now the accounts referred 
to prove no such thing. They are inconclusive 
productions at best. An “ approximative re- 
“ suit” is all that is pretended to be obtained 
from them.* On inspection, all that they 
exhibit — and this in a very imperfect, if not 
delusive, state — is, that from the year 1730 to 
1745 , being fifteen years, the supplies to, and 
returns frdm, India, nearly balanced ; but 
from 1749 to 1764 , another fifteen years, the 
supplies to India exceeded the return cargoes 
from India, in the sum of 5 , 069 , 684 /. ; which 
sum is therefore alleged to have been ex- 
pended in war charges ; but it is a mere al- 
legation or supposM^n, for not the slightest 
proof is adduced of the fact. To these two 


* These accounts are merely referred to in Mr. Melville's 
Evidence of June, 1830. They were afterwards procured 
and delivered in to the Select Committee in July, 1831 by 
Mr. Langton. ’ 
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accounts is appended a third, to shew that, 
in fourteen years subsequent- to the acqui- 
sition of the Dewanny, or from 1764-5 to 
1778-9, territory had supplied commerce with 
a surplus of 3,622,969Z. If, then, this sum be 
deducted from the other, it will only leave 
1,446,715Z., as the excess of supply from 
commerce to territory, instead of 3,616,000/., 
as stated in evidence. How the latter sum 
is made up, is not explained.* A§ those three 

* In Bruce’s Historical View of Plans, &c. for British In- 
dia, the following explanation is given of this most extraor- 
dinary claim : — In Mr. Smith’s (chairman) account, form- 
ed in 1781, he says, that in fourteen years, from 1766 to 
“ 1780, the sura contributed out of the revenues for the pur- 
“ chase of investments amounted to 3,622,969^., of which 
2,169,400Z. was paid into the exchequer on the agreement 
** of 1767, leaving to the Company 1,453,569Z, Against 
“ this was placed 5,069 ,6 84Z., expended by the Company in 
« the fifteen years’ war from 1750 to 1765, so that in 1780 
‘‘ the revenues of India stood debtor to the trade 3,616,215Z.’' 
In a subseciuent chapter Mr. Bruce again brings forward this 
claim as an additional reason for continuing the present 
union between the trade and the revenues, and for granting 
the Company such terms as shaU enable them to discharge 
“ the debts which they have conttacted in defence of the 
« Indian provinces, and of their trade, and to realize the 
value of their stock.” — Bruce, chap. ii. p. 202, and chap. iii. 
p. 327. 

If commerce had really sustained the heavy loss abovemen- 
tioned from its union with territory, it seems an odd reason for 
desiring its continuance, and for expecting to be able to discharge 
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accounts are important, and tend moreover to 
prove on vyhat imperfect data the Company’s 
commercial statements are, even in modern 
times, founded, I have annexed them, under 
A, B, and C, as an appendix to thi^ chapter. 

But it is not a little remarkable that ac- 
counts, so vague and imperfect as these, 
should be recurred to for so important an ex 
planation, when others of an unexceptionable 
character, and better authenticated, were at 
hand to establish the facts of the case. As 
this explanation has been refuted in a sub- 
sequent evidence given to the committee of 
the House of Commons, by Mr. Lang'ton, 
in July, 1831,* it would be superfluous to 
reiterate his analysis. I shall, therefore, 
content myself withobserving — as these are 
merely statements of goods exported to In- 
dia, and goods returned to England — that 
if charges are added on the one side, they 
ought equally to be added on the other. In 
this case, the goods exported have 10 per 


debts by the very connexion which had caused their being 
ntracted. It is also to be remarked, that the 2,169,399/. 
abovcmeniioned, as paid into the exchequer, is all that the 
public received in pursuance of the agreement noticed in the 
next Chap, p* 606, to pay government 400,000/. per annum, 
in confirmation of the Dewanny grant. 

* Vide Min. of Evid., 21 July, 1831. Answ. 2861. 
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cent, added to the invoices for charges; 
whilst a large portion at least of the commer- 
cial charges^ paid in India, are obviously 
omitted on the other. 

Again, Ihe cost of all the goods exported, 
from England are debited in these accounts 
as against India, without any deduction for 
what may have been lost on the outward voy- 
age, and which, therefore, teas not a supply 
from commerce to territory. In forty-four 
years, the period contained in these accounts, 
the sea losses must have amounted to a con- 
siderable sum. 

Again, although the cost of all the goods 
exported from England are debited in these 
accounts, we have only on the credit side the 
cost of such returns furnished by India as were 
actually received or realized in England. What- 
ever was lost (and much must have been lost in 
so long a period) on the voyages home, although 
an actual territorial supply, is also omitted. 

Of the commercial charges, paid in India, 
and not added to invoices, we have no pre- 
cise statements. In the accounts A and B, 
the sum of 121,229/. per annum is credited as 
the net charge for “ the maintenance of the 
Company’s settlements in India,” which, pre- 
vious to the Dewanny grant, was necessarily 
disbursed out of commercial funds, and which 
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we may theiefore assume as what in other 
accounts are denominated commercial charges 
not added to invoices. After the Dewanny 
grant, these charges were defrayed from ter- 
ritorial revenue ; and taking them , all at the 
same amount, or 121,229/. per annum for the 
next fourteen years (in which no credit is 
given for these charges), we have £ 1,697,200 
which ought unquestionably to be 
added to the credit side of ac- 
count C.' 

We have no means of stating the 
losses on the outward voyages ; 
but as regards homeward voy- 
ages, it is stated by Moreau 
(Tables, p. 24.) that the losses 
actually amounted in fifty-one 
years, or from 1761 to 1811, to 
1,958,076/., averaging, therefore, 

38,393/. per annum. Now if we 
take this average for the forty-four 
years of the accounts A, B, and 
C, we have, as the sum of losses, 
which ought also to be credited, 1,689,292 

Total credits . 3,386,492 

and which, added to the admitted 

surplus in C of . . . 3,622,969 


£7,900,461 
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would thus far more than clear off the alleged 
balance stated in these accounts as a debt 
from territory to commerce ; independent of 
the large sum, which ought also to be credit- 
ed (could.we get at the amuont), for losses 
On the outward voyages. So much for 
the boasted proofs deduced from these ac- 
counts. 

But besides all this, we are not shewn how 
this £5,069,684, or whatever the real balance 
might be, was applied. It is onl^ presumed 
to have been applied to war charges, but it is 
much more reasonable to conclude that this 
sum was, as in a similar case recorded in 1624, 
{vide Chap. I. p. 424 ^ 5 .) “detained in India 
“ to defend the Company’s property,” that is, 
for protection against the wiles, or violence, of 
their rivals the French and Dutch ; or, as 
stated in the account itself, “ for the support of 
“ the Company’s settlements.” At all events, 
in whatever way it was expended, and what- 
ever may have been its real amount, it was 
a commercial expenditure as regards the 
English Company, or their contests with the 
French Ccmpany ; for they had at this time no 
other character ; and in as far as it may have 
been expended to support the wars of allied 
native princes, it was more than repaid in the 
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exactions levied upon those princes on the 
termination of each war.* 

On the whole, therefore, I can only re- 
peat, that accounts so vaguely framed, and 
which in fact prove nothing, ought not to 
have been recurred to as the basis of so im- 
portant an explanation. Even on the prin- 
ciple assumed, viz. of a supposed separa- 
tion of accounts, as prescribed by the act of 
1813,' a loose estimate of cargoes on both 
sides, STiCh as exhibited in these accounts, 
would lead to no satisfactory conclusion. 
Before commerce could be in funds to furnish 
supplies, as asserted, to territory, it would 
require to be shewn that a balance in favour 
remained, after defraying all the charges of 
her own concern, such as interest, dividends, 
commercial establishments, buildings, losses, 
&c. A fair and true account, as between 
territory and commerce, should also set forth 
the actual advances made to commerce in 
India from the territorial revenues, not mere- 
ly for the purchase of cargoes, but to de- 
fray various charges and establishments — in 
other words, the surplus revenue, and mo- 

* There is strong reason to suspect that these restitutions 
were sufficient, not only to replace war expen ces, but even at 
that time to supply commerce with funds for the encrease of 
investments.— 7idfesttjpra,/7. 466, to 467. 
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nies raised on loan, which loans, on Ihe sup- 
position of a surplus revenue, could only 
have been required for commercial purposes, 
and therefore erroneously charged to terri- 
tory. Now, Mr. Verelst shews, in his pub- 
lication, p. 81, that the revenues of Ben- 
gal supplied commerce with nearly five mil- 
lions sterling, in Jive years after the Dewanny 
Grant ; and this is corrobated by several 
official statements annexed to the reports of 
the secret, and select, committees of the 
House of Commons in 1773 and 1782-3. In 
two of these statements in particular, the 
revenues and charges are carried down to 
1778-9, or fourteen years subsequent to the 
Dewanny Grant ; and from these it will 
appear, that the surplus revenue of India, of 
this period, all of which commerce absorbed, 
was 11,320,945/., or more than three times the 
amount stated in the evidence here alluded 
to, to be at this time due from the territo- 
rial to the commercial concern. 

If, therefore, we were to concede the po- 
sition (which, however, is not admitt^), that 
commerce had supplied territory in the first 
instance with either the 5,069,684/., or the 
3,616,000/. above-mentioned, it would mani- 
festly be a preposterous and arbitrary act, 
again to charge territory with this supply, as 
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a debt to commerce, after it had been thus 
more than doubly or trebly repaid.* At all 
events, with a surplus revenue of 11,320,945/., 
after paying every description of territorial 
charge, and an encrease to the Jndian debt 

* The account from which I have extracted the sum of 
surplus revenue stated in the text of 11,320,945/., will be 
found in the third Rep. vol. iv. p. 60 — 64, and sixth Rep. 
voL 8. p. 362- — 367. These are general accounts of receipts 
and disbursements at the different Prcsidences in India, signed 
and certified by the auditors of Indian accounts.*’ On 
inspection of these accounts it will be seen, that the three 
first columns of receipts, and the four first columns of dis- 
bursements, are the only ones which attach to territory. The 
rest are wholly commercial. Comparing, therefore, the re- 
ceipts with the disbursements, the following will be found to 
be the result. 

From 1765—1770: 

Bengal surplus £4,598,126 

Madras do 77,600 

4,675,726 

Bombay deficit 1,293,862 

Net suqdus £3,381,864 

£9,752,039 

447,091 

10,199,130 
Bombay deficit 2,260,049 

Net surplus 7,939,081 

Total net surplus in 14 years. . 11,320,945 
These accounts will be further noticed in a subsequent (chap- 
ter (vide p.569). 


From 1771—1778 : 

Bengal surplus 
Madras do. 
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within the same period of about one million 
sterling, if 3,622,969/. is all that territory 
could afford to supply to commerce in the 
fourteen years in question, it behoves the^ 
Company tq explain at least how the re- 
mainder, both of the surplus, and loan, was 
disposed of. 

In the appendices, one to ten of the third 
report of the Committee of Secrecy in 1773, 
we have statements of the Company’s debts 
at home and abroad, from 1762 to 1772. 

In 1765-6, the sum of debt will be found to 
consist of the following items, viz. 

Annuity debt {vide p. 462 .) £2,992,440 5 0 
Bond debt, at 4 per cent. . . 2,895,107 10 0 

Floating debt (various rates of 

interest) . . . 2,289,699 16 6 


Total Home debt 8,177,247 11 6 

Add 

Bond debt abroad at Bengal 
and Madras, .30th April,Jl 766 7.56,680 0 0 


Total . . £8,933,927 11 6 

exclusive of the Company’s capital stock. 

Of the home floating debt above-mention- 
ed, it may be well to explain, that it is not an 
extraordinary, or even casual, amount. It con- 
sists of sums due for customs, freight and 
demurrag^goods and stores, bullion, bills of 
exchange 'accepted, loans from the bank. 
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payments due to government, and otlier ar 
rears, but all bearing interest of 3 or 4, and 
<i‘from 12 to 15 per cent. A floating debt of 
nearly the same amount runs through every 
year of this period, with little variation. 

It amounted in 17(i2, to . £2,155,492 9 1 

and in 1772, to . 3,953,339 1 6 

But of the two fixed sums of debt above- 
mentioned, viz. the annuity debt, and the 
bond debt, it will be recollected, that they 
were raised in pursuance of the Act 7 Geo. 1. 
c. 3. (vide p. 462 .) ; that they were then ex- 
pressly limited by law to be for tlie aid atid 
use of the Company's commerce, and for that 
only ; and that ever since that period, up 
to 1765, they had in part, or in whole, served 
as the Company’s trading capital. There 
can be no question, then, as to the Com- 
pany’s debts, up to this time, being purely 
commercial ; whilst, if it can be proved, on 
better evidence than that hitherto adduced, 
that advances had really been made by com- 
merce to territory, previous to 1765, the ba- 
lance of account between the two branches 
will depend on a fair adjustment of supplies 
and repayments on both sides, subsequent 
to 1765, for which, important facts and ma- 
terials will be found in the two following 
chapters. 
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(A) 

Al Statement of the cost of the Goods and Stores exported from England, 
on the Directors from abroad, and of the Profits arising from the 
contrasted with the Invoice cost of the returning Cargoes for the 
above Sums disbursed from hence, at a period prior to any of those 
East India Company's concerns in India were confined solely to 




From 

Sept. 1730 
to 

Sept. 1745. 
1 5 years. 


To the cost in England of the goods, stores, 
and bullion exported to India and Chinuy 
the amount paid for bills of exchange 
drawn on the Directors, and the charges 
paid for raising recruits, &c. in the 
course of the fifteen years, together with 
the profit (amounting to about 850, 000^.) 
arising from the sale of Europe goods 
and stores abroad 


£13,152,968 


£13,152,968 
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of the Military Charges, &c. paid at home, of the Bills of Exchange drawn 
sale of Europe Goods and Stores in India and China, from 1730 to 1745, 
corresponding years, in order to shew what the returns fell short of the 
disputes, or disturbances, in India with the native Princes, and when the 
commerce. 


From 

• 

By the amount of investments im’ported into 


March 1732 

England from India and China in the 


to 

fifteen years, reckoning from the arrivals 


March 1747. 

in 1732 down to those that came home in 


15 years. 

1746; these, according to the invoices, 

£11,334,528 

came to • 

By balance, being the amount which India 
and China returned to England short of 
the sums furnished and disbursed by 
England for the support of the several 
Settlements, including the profits on the 


outward trade, amounting to 

.1,818,440 


Note, The 1,818,440/., the balance 

£13,152,968 


above, shews the amount expended in the 
space of fifteen years, for the maintenance of 
the Company’s settlements in India, more 
than the revenues collected in the several 
presidencies produced during that term ; 
equal, on the general average, to 121,229/. a 
year. 
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(B) 

A STATEMENT made to show the Sums expended in India, from the 
Trade, in the space of Fifteen Years, from 1751 to 1766, to support 
the demands of those Fifteen Years* warfare, with the Sums expended 
commercial. 


From 

Sept, 1749, 
to 

Sept. 1764, 
15 Years. 


To the cost in England of the goods, stores 
and bullion sent to India and China^ the 
amount paid for bills of exchange drawn on 
the Directors, and the expenses incurred for 
raising and transporting troops, and some 
other disbursements not relating to com* 
merce. These several articles, including the 
profit, amounting to about 1,500,000/., 
arising from the sale of Europe goods and 
stores abroad, came to, in fifteen years • . • . 


£19,051,071 


£10,051,071 


The average amount of the expences incurred in the fifteen 
from the Treasury in England, and from the profits of 

for the fifteen years, to 

From whence, deducting 121,229/. for each year, being the 
its Outward Trade, which, for the fifteen years, came to 


Which remainder shows the amount expended to carry on 
the territorial acquisitions were acquired, and that sum, 
to be reimbursed to the proprietors, before any claim 
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Treasury in England, and from the Profits arising from the Outward 
the War carried on in India, against the Native Princes, by comparing 
in the above Fifteen Years, when Ae Company’s concerns were merely 


From 

March 1751,| 
to 

March 1766,| 
15 Years, 


[By the amount returned to England from India 
and China in goods, in the space of fifteen 
years, reckoning from the cargoes which 
arrived in 1751, to those which arrived in 
1765, inclusive; these several investments 

were invoiced at 12,043,745 

Add to this the sums paid in dif- 
ferent years by government in 
lieu of forces withdrawn from 
India 119,202] 


|By balance, being the amount which India and 
China returned to England, short of thel 
sums furnished and disbursed by Englandr 
for the support of the several SetdementsJ 
including the profit arising from the sale ofj 
Europe goods and stores abroad, came to,| 
for the fifteen years 


12,162,947 


6,888,124 

£19,051,071 


years, more than the amount of the revenues, and taken 
the Outward Trade, came to 459,000/. for each year, equal 
6,888,124 

annual amount of the commercial drain on England, and 
1,888,440 

The Remainder £5,069,684 


the wars against the Native Princes, and from the success of which watf 
having been evidently supplied from the credit of the trade, ought surely 
of participation had been admitted on the pait of the state. 

VOL. II. L L 
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(C) 

A STATEMENT to shew the Amount realized in England, 

From To the cost in England of the goods, stores, 

Sept. 1764 and bullion sent to India and China^mih 
to the cxpeiicc of raising and transportin'; 

Sept. 1778. troops for the defence of territories, with 
14 years. other charges (not relating to commerce) 
paid here, from the season 1764 to the 
season 1777, both included : these se- 
veral heads came to £l),99i),439 

The bills of exchange drawn from 
India and China on the Di- 
rectors, froiu the season 176.5 
to the season 1778, both in- 
clusive 6,996,01.5 ^ 

The profits arising in fourteen 
years from the sale of Europe 
goods and stores abroad the 
last year, by estimate, and 
applied to the purchase of 
the investments for Europe 1,140,424 

18,126,878 

Balance, being what the above articles are 
short of the amount of the investments, 
and is therefore the sum realized in Eng- 
fiom the revenues 3,622,969 

£21,749,847 
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from the Territories and Revenuos obtained in Indiii. 


From 

March 1766 
to 

March 1780 
U years. 


By the amount returned to England from 
India and China, in the space of four- 
teen years, reckoning from the arrivals 
in 1766, to the artivah in 1779, both 
included ; these several investments, ac- 
cording to their invoices, cost the sum 

of £21,721,654 

Received in the season 1775 of 
Government, and on account 
of the Manilhas 28,193 


21,749,847 


The above fourteen years' imports were 
brought to market and sold in fourteen years 
and a half, or to their full amount. 


£21,749,847 


N.B. Tlie sum of 3,662,9691. realized from 
the revenues in fourteen years and a half, is 
nearly equal to 7J per cent, per annum on 
the capital. 
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CHAPTER III. 


VUOM 1765 TO 1793. 


The Company’s acquisition of the Dewanny 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, and the man- 
ner of its attainment, having been adverted to 
in former pages, the object of this treatise 
only requires of us to notice that this would 
seem to be the proper commencement of the 
Company’s political character in the East — 
of their existence as an independent political 
state, altogether distinct from their commer- 
cial calling. 

This distinction is remarkably exemplified 
in the intercourse of the Company’s servants 
in Bengal with neighbouring native powers. 
Previous to the acquisition of the Dewannee, 
they are simply addressed as the “ English 
Company, the noblest of merchants,” or “ the 
glory and ornament of trade but in the De- 
waniiee grant, and in subsequent documents, 
a different style is adopted, and they are ad- 
dressed by the Mogul emperor himself as 

the highUmd mighty, the noblest of exalted 
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“ nobles, the chief of illustrious warriors, our 
“ faithful servants and sincere well-wishers, 
“ worthy of our royal favours — the English 
“ Company.” 

Previous to this epoch, both their objects 
and pursuits were purely commercial ;* even 
their contests in India with the Dutch and 
French companies were, as we have seen, but 
the struggles of commercial rivals for actual 
existence, .and to maintain a commanding in- 
fluence, if not exclusive possession, of the In- 
dian trade. On the other hand, the Com- 
pany had now to exercise the functions of a 
virtual sovereignty ; but it was a sovereignty 
unnaturally leagued with commerce. The 
idea of separation was but little, if at all, en- 
tertained in the highest quarters ; whilst the 
advocates of monopoly, fondly attached to 
old habits, and still cherishing hopes of il- 


• This was also the opinion of the Company's servants them- 
selves ; for which the reader may be referred to Mr. Verelst’s 
letter of 16th December 1769, in which he describes their tran- 
sition from the state of humble merchants, before the grant, 
“ whose utmost ambition was the cre(li^ of a good barg^n," 
to that of “ masters and administrators of a legislative au- 
“ thority,” after the grant; “ with power to plan, direct, and 
“ inspirit every measure of government, whether with regard 
“ to foreign treaties, or domestic regulations, — Ver. 
App. p. 121. — Vide also Bruce’s Plans for BiStiBh|ndia, p.35. 
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limitable gain, clamoured then, as now, for 
the indispensable necessity of uniting power 
and commerce in the same hands, to govern 
a country so distant, and a people so op- 
posed in genius and habits to the rest of 
the human race. 

When advice of the Dewannee grant first 
reached England, the mOst extravagant ex- 
pectations of its advantages were entertained 
by the proprietors of Indian stoc]^, and by 
the public at large. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment even were infected with the same con- 
ceits ; and at first demanded the revenues of 
these fertile countries for the crown. To 
meet the expectations of Government, a strong 
party of Proprietors in Leadenhall Street 
proposed that, out of the surplus receipts 
from Bengal, 90O,000Z. per annum should be 
paid into the exchequer, and the proprietors 
be allowed a dividend of 14 per cent, for fifty 
years. On another occasion they are said to 
have conceived that a dividend of 50 per 
cent, was less tlian might be expected from 
the value of their present possessions. 

The views of jtl^e Court of Directors, how- 
ever, were more moderate, and just. The 
dividend to proprietors had stood at 6 per 
cent, from the year 1755 to 1766. The Di- 
rectors l^w proposed to raise the dividend to 
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12j per cent. ; to apply one half of the re- 
maining surplus to the payment of the Com- 
pany’s debts, and the other half to be paid 
into the exchequer.* This proposition was 
at first approved by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and a negociation proceeded on 
this basis. Meanwhile, a Court of Proprietors 
had already voted an addition of 4 per cent, 
to the annual dividend. This proposal of the 
Court of .Directors for dividing 12| per cent, 
was objected to in parliament ; and a bill 
introduced to restrain the proprietors from 
such dividend for one year. Further nego- 
ciatiuns and intrigues between the party of 
proprietors and the minister were the imme- 
diate consequence ; and the Chancellor, turn- 
ing tail on the Directors, now demanded a 
fixed annual payment of 400 , 000 ?., with a 
total indemnification of 1^. per pound duty on 
black tea, amounting to about 200,000?. more. 
This the Directors refused ; but through the 
inllueuce of the party it was carried in a 
general Court of' Proprietors. The party, 
however, were in the end wofully disappoint- 
ed ; for, on the debate of this motion in par- 
liament, the payments to be made by the 
Company into the exchequer were acceded to. 


* Verelst, p. 77. 
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but the restraining bill on the proprietors’ 
dividend was carried against the minister, 
who was left on this question in the mi- 
nority. 

After a long, though vain, opposition on 
the part of the Directors, the arrangement 
witli Government for paying 400,000/. per 
annum was completed, and agreed to be ex- 
tended to seven vears.* 

But the proprietors had already secured to 
themselves, by a vote of the General Court, 
a dividend of 10 per cent. To meet this and 
the other demands on their treasury, the 
Directors, encumbered too as they now were 
with a heavy load of debt (p. 494.), had 
no resource left but to apply the funds of 
their sovereignty in aid of their commerce. 
The investments of goods from India were 
accordingly ordered to be encreased from 
350,000/. to 800,000/. per annum ; and as the 
Company’s necessities in England prevented 
their sending out the usual supplies of bul- 
lion to China, these supplies, to the extent at 


• The 7th Geo. 3. cap. 56, provides the indemnification to 
Government for the duty they gave up of Is. per pound on 
black tea ; and the .7th Geo. 3. cap. 57, and ^he 9tli Geo. 3. 
cap. 24, f(» the annual 4 )ayment of 400,0001. to Govern- 
ment, which appears to have been only continued for fi\e years. 
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this time of 300,000Z. per annum, were also 
furnished from the surplus revenue of Ben- 
gal. 

According to Mr. Verelst,* Bengal was 
thus drained, in the five years succeeding the 
Dewannee grant, of 
“ Supplies of bullion to the other 

“ settlements . ... £1,284,008 

“ Goods, stores, hills, &c. to do. 620,337 
“ And cargoes on our European 

“ ships . . . 3,037,266 

“Total 4,941,611” 

A table is subjoined, by Mr. Verelst, of the 
revenues and charges of Bengal for the five 
years in question ; whence there appears a 
net surplus of revenue, in the same period, of 
4,226,155^., which may therefore be taken to 
be the amount supplied by territory to com- 
merce within the period ; since it corresponds 
very nearly with the preceding sum, after 
deducting the goods and stores which may 


* Ver. State of Beng^, p. 81, 85. Mr. Verelst was long 
a distinguished servant on the Bengal establishment, and was 
president and governor of Bengal and its dependencies from 
the beginning of 1767 to the end of 1769. 
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have been furnished for other than commer- 
cial purposes. 

The pressing necessities of the Company at 
home, and the eager demands of the parlia- 
ment, and 'proprietors, occasioned fresh orders 
being now sent every year from England to 
encrease the Company’s investments ; and as 
the commercial supplies from Europe, instead 
of encreasing with these encreased wants, had 
considerably diminished subse(juejnt to the 
Dcwannee grant, more especially in the ar- 
ticle of bullion, (for many years of the period 
now under review not an ounce was exported 
to India or China, and in many other years 
only small suras*) the difference, or additional 
demand, was of course made up by means of 
supplies from territorial funds ; as an example 
of which Mr. Verelst mentions the “ iuvest- 
“ ment of 1771 from Bengal amounting in 
“ goods alone to 708, 500^. having hem w/utlly 
“ purchased with the revenue of the country, and 
“ without importing a single ounce of silver * 

In consequence of these heavy drains, as 
well from territorial funds, as from the current 
specie of the country, great and universal dis- 


* Vide Moreau's tables — Rise and Progiess of Company's 
IVade. * • 

t Ver. State of Bengal, p. 85. 
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tress prevailed. In addition to these de- 
mands, the Company had prohibited their In- 
dian governments from drawing bills on Eng- 
land against the investment supplied; their 
pressing necessities at home reqifiring them 
to be furnished with these investments freCf 
or as nearly so as possible* out of the revenues 
of India. The Company’s servants, and 
others, requiring bills on England were thus 
driven to^ seek remittances through foreign 
channels. They consequently advanced their 
funds to the agents of the French and Dutch 
Companies, who were thus relieved, pro tanto, 
from the necessity of exporting to India their 
usual amounts of bullion. Whilst the drain 
therefore on Bengal continued uninterrupted- 
ly, the usual influx was materially checked ; 
insomuch that Mr. Verelst computes, from 
both these causes, including the tribute mo- 
ney remitted to the Mogul Emperor at Al- 
lahabad, and tlie specie carried off on the 


* Ver. State of Bengal, p. 87, and App. p. 10. The Di- 
rectors* orders were to pass no bills on them at a higher ex- 
change than 2s. the current rupee ; and since the par of ex- 
change at this time was considered . 2 $, 3c?., and that good 
bills were procurable from foreign companies at 2s. 4c?., or 
higher, it is obvious that the Court of Directors* orders ope- 
rated as a prohibition to remittance through the Company’s 
treasury* — Ver. App. p. 1 19. 
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flight of Meer Cossim,* that no less than 
13,000,000/. sterling was drained, in twelve 
years from 1757, from the silver currency of 
Bengal. 

During this period, and for many years subse- 
quent to the Dewannee grant, the complaints 
of the Bengal goverment to the Court of Direc- 
tors as to the drains of specie were incessant, 
but vain. Large and free investments from 
India and China were indispensably necessary 
to defray the heavy demands on the Company 
at home. The drain continued ; an attempt 
to remedy the evil by the introduction of a 
gold coinage completely failed, owing to the 
adoption of an erroneous principle in the value 
of the gold ; industry became paralyzed ; the 
internal commerce of the country greatly im- 
peded ; the difficulties of providing the Com- 
pany’s investments, for which silver was in- 
dispensable, alarmingly multiplied; and to 
crown all, the Company’s necessities, out of 
which these evils sprung, are absolutely re- 
presented to he the sole cause of our continuing 
the Mussulman system of government in the 
Bengal provinces ; and thereby perpetuating 

u / ^ 

Ver. State of Ben^, p. 86. Mr. Verelst estimates the 
treasure carried off by Meer Cossim on this occasion at five 
crores of rupees, or upwards of five millions sterling. — App. 
p. Ill and 116. 
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those abuses and oppressions which had grown 
up to a fearful height under the adminis- 
tration of successive Subahdars.* 

Though all these evils are painted in glow- 
ing colours by Mr, Verelst, one of the ablest 
of the Company’s servants in those days, 
he saw not their real root ; but continued as 
prepossessed as ever in favor of the blessings 
of that “ happy form of government” which 
so convoniently united power and commerce 
in the same hands. 

The official records of the period now re- 

* Ver. State of Bengal, p. 81, 84, where he adds — “ The 
“ too eager desire of parliament and the proprietors of India 
“ stock to derive immoderate advantage from the acquisitions 
of the Company gave birth to many evils which a wiser 
policy, and more temperate conduct at home, might have 
“ prevented. It has already been remarked that this cause 
“ precluded all innovation in the management of the reve- 
‘‘ nueSy perpetuating those abuses which, derived from a 
“ remote antiquity, had grown to an enormous size under 
** the government of successive Subahdars. Ruinous as these 
“ were to the industry of the natives, the impatient demand 
upon Bengal, as inexhaustible mine of wealth, super- 
“ added many other causes of decline to those which already 
“ oppressed the laborious inhabitants. Each year brought 
“ orders from Europe to enlarge Company* s investments, 

“ while complaints were at the same time received of the jn- 
“ creasing price of manufactures, which a competition be- 
<< tween the French, Dutch, and English necessarily occa- 
“ sioned.^' 
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viewed abound with proofs of the preceding 
facts. The Dewanny was granted in Au- ■ 
gust, 1765; and bn the 30th September fol- 
lowing, the Select Committee in Bengal 
(Par. 23 ancl 29) informed the Court of Di- 
rectors, that they had “ now become the so- 
“ vereigns of a rich and potent kingdoin,” 
with “ resources sufficient to defray your civil 
“ and military charges, and to furnish your 
“ investments , 

On the 30th. January, 1766, the Select 
Committee report the measures they had 
adopted for dispatching 300,000/. from the 
revenue collections to Canton for the China 
investment ; adding in this letter, “ Notwith- 
“ standing these immense revenues, of which 
“ the Company is actually possessed, we 
“ must earnestly request your serious atten- 
“ tion to the consequences of our impoverish- 
“ ing the country by such annual exports 
“ of treasure to China. We must also re- 
“ commend that you devise some method of 
“ enabling your servants, and the inhabit- 
“ ants of the settlement, to remit their own 
“ fortune, and the effects of deceased per- 
“ sons in their haifds by some other chan 
“ nel than that of bills on France and Hol- 
“ land. Y^u are now in a situation which 


• Ver. App. p. 9, 10. 
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“ will never reqpiire your receiving private 
“ effects into the tfeasury to be able to com- 
“ plete your own investment. Your collec- 
“ tions are adequate to every purpose and 
“ demand which we can foresee. * The Go- 
“ vernor in Council could not, therefore^with 
“ any propriety, subject you to the inconve- 
“ nience of answering bills to the amount of 
“ 40 or 50 lacs (500,000/. or 625,000/.) merely 
“ for the l^enefit of your servants, and suffer 
“ your own money to lie dead and unappro- 
“ printed in the treasury. Indeed we were 
“ particularly cautious of drawing largely for 
“ this year, in order that you might be able 
“ to discharge your more immediate and 
“ pressing engagements at home.”* 

Again in December, 1760, the Select Com- 
mittee in Bengal write as follows ; — “ The large 
“ investments which we are nmo enabled to send 
“ home, hy means of the supplies we remit to 
*• China, and the cargoes from hence, render 
“ the revenues of this country an object of the 
“ utmost importance, not only to the Com- 
“ pany, but to the British nation. As these 
“ are the only tmans we canat present devise, 
“ whereby you can enjoy th&^full fruits of His 
“ Majesty’s royal grant of the Hewanny, we 
“ shall continue to exert our utmost endeavours 
* Ver. App. p. 1 6. 
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to extend tJie investmetkt every year; and we 
“ propose cmtinying to symply the China mar- 
“ het with vmmy^ until prohibition to the 
'^ contrary shall arrive, or advice from, the. 
“ supercargoes tluit' they have a superfluity in 
/‘■their hands. Tnconveniences will undon^t- 
“ edly attend Hhis annual efcportation ofttreor 
“ sure; hut when we .i^eflect on the great ad- 
“ dition already made to the current spef^ of 
“ the country by the gold coinage, ayd lilt^ise 
“ that even shoifld your sales fall, yet wih.^my 
“ increase of your investment prove so much 
“ actual money remitted to your coffers, we are 
“ inclined to think this the most eligible sys-^ 
“ tern that can be pursued at pr^ent. We are 
“further to consider that, while foreign 

“ NATIONS ARE PROVIDING THEHl INVEST- 
“ MENTS WITH MONEY BORROWED AT A HIGH 
“ premium, you ARE ONLY SENDING HOME 
“ IN GOODS THE SURPLUS OF AN IMMENSE 
“ REVENI/E, WHICH MAY TRULY BE REGARD- 
“ ED AS SO MUCH CLEAR GAIN TO THE CoM- 
“ PANY AND TO THE NATION.”^ 

There are several other official letters in Mr. 
Verelst’s Appei^x, addressed to the Court of 
Directors from’’17^6 to 1769 inclusive, by the 
Select Committee in Bengal, hearing strongly 
on-all the facts above-mentioned ; and particu- 

• Ver. App. p. 38 . 



larly complaining of tho injuries and ihconve- 
nienoiesof thus driving the^^oubtry, from year 
■ t5o year, of its curfe^y and fifods. The reader 
, may jrefer to them from the subjoined notes,* 
^ well as to a further series from Mr. Verelst 
hkhself, after he had succeeded to. th^head 
of the government ; in which the same facts 
and complaints are reiterated; increase o|. in- 
vestments constantly dwelt upon as the main 
advantage to be derived from the large re- 
venues of their Idte acquisition ; supplies of 
bullion from Europe being no longer neces- 
sary ; and stating, in March 1768, that^whilst 
the orders from home had required in- 
vestments to . be provided to the extent of 
1,350,000/., cargoes had been furnished, in 
the . season then closed, to the exteilt of 
713,812/., besides the usual sttpply of 300,000/. f 
to China ; and adding, in September follow- 
ing, that for the season of 1768-9, goods were 

• Ver. App. p. 40, 42, 44, 47, 68, 69, 60, 62, 65, 66, 
69, 74, 75, 82, 8|^€4, 85, 86, 87, 90, 96, 97—99, 100, 
107, 114, 116, U9. '^ 

t In Bruce’s Historical View of Plans, &c. for British India, 
p. 298, he gives as the average per an^fi^ of remittances from 
India to China for four years, from ITwto 1769, as follows — 


Bullion £246,815 

Bills and goods 47,422 

294,237 

VOL. II. . 
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in preparation *' to the value of one complete 
“ million sterling.” 

The celebrated Warren 'Hastings succeeded 
to the government of Bengal in 1772 ; and.. 
continued £o administer its affairs until 1785 . 
He has left a small tract containing a review 
of the state of Bengal during his government; 
in which he states, among other matters, that 
in 1764 and 1785 , investments had been' fur- 
nished, from the revenues, to the amount of 
1 Crore of Rupees ( 1 , 125 , 000 /. at the ex- 
change of those days) ;* that during the pre- 
ceding five years of war with the Mahrattas, 
Hyder Ally, and the French, or from 1778 
to 1783 , the revenues of India, with incon- 
siderable aid from loans, besides providing 
for the expenses of Uxat war, with all other 
charges, had enabled the government to 
“ supply the China trade with yearly remit- 
“ tances, and to make richer investments 
“ for England than were ever purchased in 
“ the same space of time under any pre- 

ceding administration adding, that as the 
revenues of Bengal had greatly increased in 
his time, they were then sufficient (provided 
the other Presidencies were not allowed to 
indulge in speculative plans of increasing 

• Hastings’ Review, p. 12. 14. , + Ib. p. 20. 
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their investments, or a lavish waste of their 
treasure) after defpying all charges 6f go- 
vernment, and all expenses of its civil and 
military establishments, to yield regularly 
OM annual tribute of one Crore of Rupees 
(1,125,000/.) to the Company to he remitted 
through the medium of their trade.* 

'A part of Mr. Hastings’ tract relates to the 
prohibition by the Court of Directors against 
drafts beiijg passed on them, in favour of 
their own servants wanting remittances to 
England. These drafts continuing to be pro- 
hibited, or only allowed at too low a rate of 
exchange to be availed of, Mr. Hastings 
reasons at some length on the hardship of 
the restriction, as well as its impolicy ; 
inasmuch as its effect was to facilitate the 
trade of rival companies by means of funds 
actually furnished to them from our own 
local resources ; and thereby to reduce pro- 
fits, by enabling such rivals to sell Indian 
commodities a|^ lower rates in the European 


• Hastings’ Review, p. 32. Mr. Hastings states the revenue 
of Bengal in his time to be 5^ crores rupees, or upwards 
of 5J million sterling. Whether this be gross, or net, revenue 
is not stated ; but in Mr. Verelst’s time the gross revenue 
from 1766 to 1769 was not more than 3J crores, or the net 
revenue more than about 2 crores (3,63-5,000/. and 2,324,000/.) 
M M 2 
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market.* But the chief point of our present 
discussion is fully admitted by Mr. Hastings, as 
it was by his predecessors. He not only speakS 
of the large advances made from revenue in 
aid of the Company’s commerce, hut declares ' 
unreservedly that these supplies have alone sup- 
ported it. (p. 36.) In another part he observes, 

“ Although we have so long been in posses- 
“ sion of the sovereignty of Bengal, and have 
“ provided our investments, not as f he returns 
“ of commerce, but as the means of remitting 
“ the surplus of the revenues of the country; 
“ yet we have not been able so far to change 
“ our ideas, with our situation, as to quit the 
“ contracted views of monopolists for objects 
“ tending to promote the prosperity of those 
“ territories from which we derive so valuable 
“ a tribute.” 

Again he says, “ The Company still re- 

“ CEIVE THE GREATEST PART OF THEIR IN- 
“ VESTMENT VIRTUALLY FOR NOTHING — NOT 
“ AS THE RETURN OF COMMERCE, BUT AS A 
“ TRIBUTE.”! “ 

Mr. Hastings further states that in 1772, 
when he took chaise of the government, the 
debt in India bearing interest was about 
three millions sterling ; that, in less than two 
years afterwards, this debt had been com- 

* Hastings’ Review, p. 9. 13(3. f Ib. p. 142. 148. 
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pletely discharged that when he left Bengal 
it had again accumulated to about three mil- 
lions ; but he treats the amount as insigni- 
hcant ; scarcely exceeding, he says, half the 
annual revenue ; and that with the continu- 
ance of peace for two years, this debt would 
also be cleared oft'.f 

A voluminous collection of official docu- 
ments relating to the political and commer- 
cial transactions of this period in India, will 
be found in the Appendices to the several 
Jieports of the Committee of the House of 
Commons, and of the Committee of Secrecy 
in the year 1772 and 1773, and many of them 
fully confirmatory of the preceding facts. 

Not to- load this treatise with unnecessary 
quotations, or to multiply references, I shall 
content myself with the relation of one re- 
markable occurrence at this period, as strik- 
ingly corroborative of the position here affirmed. 

In consequence of continued remonstrances, 
by the Indian government, on the difficulties 
of remittance -to England through the Com- 
pany’s treasury, the facilities thereby granted 

• This is also confirmed by Bruce in. his Historical View of 
Plans, &c. for British India, ,p. 323. 

t Hastings’ Review, p. 20, 21. Mill states the whole of the 
Indian debt, at the close of Mr. Hastings* administration in 
1785, to be upwards of ten millions sterling. — ^Vol.ii. p. 675. 
See also No. 3. of tables annexed to Chap. IV. 
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to rival foreign Companies, the injury sus- 
tained by the country in the exhaustion of its 
silver currency, and the low state of the 
Bengal treasury from constant drains to supply 
large investments, and now to support a dis- 
astrous war in the Carnatic, the Court of 
Directors, in their letters of 11th Nov. 1768 
and 17th March 1769, authorize bills to be 
drawn on them, for the ensuing season, to the 
amount altogether, as stated by the Committee 
of Secrecy, of 2 1 2,789/ ; and by subsequent in- 
structions of the 30th June 1 769, to the amount 
of 228,557/. in subsequent seasons. These 
bills were required to be drawn at 365 days 
after sight, and 2s. 2i(/. and 2s. Zd. the current 
rupee, and without interest in the event of 
payment being delayed. 

In the first of the preceding instructions 
to Bengal, the Court of Directors observe that 
“ they cannot suffer themselves to be drawn 
“ upon to an unlimited amount, the state of 
“ the Company’s afiairs in England not yet 
“ admitting them to answer large drafts upon 
“ them from India ; but that should the exi- 
“ gencies of affairs abroad require the govern- 
“ ment to receive money into their treasury, 
“ they (the Directors) prefer the mode of bor- 
rowing at interest, to that of granting bills 
“ upon them, and therefore permit the govern- 
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“ ment to take up such sums at interest, for 
“ one year certain, as would answer their 
various demands, which were to be paid oiff 
“ at the expiration of that period, or as soon 
“ after as the state of their tresteury would 
“ admit.”* 

And in their letter of March 1 769 the Court 
of Directors write — “ Upon reconsidering the 
** subject, of remittance, we find it so con- 
nected with that of investment, that the in- 
“ crease of the former must always depend 
“ upon that of the latter, the produce of our 
sales here is the only channel of our receipts; 
** and our flourishing situation in India would 
not avail us, if we were to st^er ourselves to he 
drawn tipon to the amount of the cost of our 
“ homeward car goes. 

The orders of Nov. 1768, and March 1769, 
were received in Calcutta on or before the 9th 
Oct. 1769 ; and the orders of June 1769 were 
received in Jan. 1770. At this time the two 
governments of Bengal and Madras were con- 
cocting a project to accumulate a fund of one 
crore of Rupees in cash (1,126,000/.) to be in 
tangible in all ordinary times, and to serve as 
a resource in the perils of hostile invasion ; 
such, for instance, as the ravages, and total 

• 8th Rep. Com. Sec. vol. iv. p. 359. 
f Ib. vol. iv. p. 367. 
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stoppage of teri^torial supplies, occasioned by 
Hyder Ally's visit to the Carnatic in 17d8 
{jdide Vol, /. p. 419 .) 

In prosecution of this scheme, and to de- 
prive rival • companies of the supplies they 
had hitherto been . receiving from the Com- 
pany’s servants, and others, desiring remit- 
tance to Europe, the Bengal government de- 
termined, on receipt of the abovementioned 
orders from the Court of Directors in October 
1769, to open their treasury for bills ; and in 
the year 1770 they accordingly drew bills on 
the court, not for either of the authorized 
limited sums above specified, viz. 212,789/. or 
228,557/., but for the large sum at once of 
1,063,067/, 

Neither were these bills drawn on the' 
terms prescribed by the Court ; but one por- 
tion at 365 days sight, another at 730 days, 
and a third at 1095 days, at 2^. 2Jrf. and 
2^. 3rf. the current rupee ; but all to bear in- 
ter^l^t at 3 per cent, per annum after the first 
90 days.* These bills, being presented in 
1771, would, of course, fall due in 1772-3 and 4. 
^ That government might accumulate the 
more readily their proposed protective fund 
of 1 crore of rupees, they also determined to 
limit the investment of that year, and of some 
future seasons, to 45 lacs of rupees (562,500/.) 
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not much more than one half of former 
amounts. 

When intelligence of these proceedings 
reached the Court of Directors, it’ came like 
a messenger of death, as if to seal their fu- 
ture doom. The prospect of curtailing their 
Investments, or, worse than all, of making 
them pay for the goods they received, was 
to them an omen of impending annihilation. 
Without free investments, ruin and bank- 
ruptcy st&red them full in view ; and against 
such unheard of atrocity, the Court imme- 
diately raised the voice of their utmost in- 
dignation and displeasure."*^ Among other 
letters referred to on this momentous affair, 
the Committee of Secrecy quote one (p. 361 .) 
of the 23d March, 1770, addressed to both 
the Presidencies of Fort William and Fort 
St. George. In these letters the directors 
(it is stated) observe, “That however salu- 
“ tary it may be to have a view to remote 
“ events, and to provide for future exi^n- 
“ cies, after their investments shall have been 
“ carried to the extent requisite for the Cotn- 
“ pany's immediate, occasions^ yet in how un- 
“ favourable a light must appear the inten- 
“ tiou of their servants to guard against re- 


8 Rep. Sec. Com. p. 368. 




“ mote and uncertain evils abroad, by leaving 
** the Company to sink under absolute and pre~ 
sent distresses at home. They then state, 
“ (the committee add) the many demands 
“ they have upon them at, home, and express 
“ the utmost astonishment to see their ser* 
“ vants entertain the idea of reducing their 
“ investments without absolute necessity, and 
“ thereby depriving them of the only means they 
“ have to answer such demands. They then 
“ express their hopes that, upon more ma- 
“ ture deliberation, their servants will lay 
“ aside so destructive a design ; yet they say 
“ the view of it is so alarming as to make it 
“ necessary for them to declare their peremp- 
tory prohibition of such a measure. They 
" tell them that every other consideration is to 
give place to the essential and primary ob- 
“jects of their investments; admitting that 
“ their next concern would be to have a 
“ large balance remaining in their treasury ; 
“ but declaring their expectation that the 
“ revenue of each presidency ought to afford 
“ a surplus for the establishment of a fund 
against emergencies. And they conclude 
“ with positive injunctions that their servants 
“ do not at any time engage in plans of' so 
“ important a nature without their knowledge 
and concurrence, as it behoves their ser- 
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“ vants to concert with them only such sys- 
“ terns as materially affect the very being of 
“ the Company." 

The same disobedience of the Company’s 
orders occurred on this occasion, both at 
Madras and Bombay ; but the amounts, be- 
ing trifling compared with the Bengal drafts, 
are hardly worth noticing. At Madras, the 
..government were authorized to draw 30,0001., 
and their drafts amounted to 71,555^. ; and at 
Bombay* the government were authorized to 
draw 50,000/., while their drafts amounted 
to 168,468/. ; and both governments equally 
transgressed, as well in regard to the ex- 
change, and sight, of the bills drawn, as to 
interest being charged thereon after ninety 
days. 

But another remarkable feature in this case 
is, that after the Bengal government had de- 
termined to pass these large drafts on the 
Court of Directors, to enable the Court to 
meet the same, they resolved, in October, 
1770, t,o encrease the investment of the sea- 
son from 60 lacs (675,000/.) to 76 lacs, or 
950,000/. ; and to purchase the difference with 
bonds for one year certain, bearing an in- 
teirost , of 8 per cent. The goods thus pur- 
chased were termed “ Beady money goods.” 
They proved to be of very inferior quality. 
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and sold with great difficulty, and at con- 
siderable loss. Still they served to encrease 
the consignments of the year, which, as per 
Appendix 11. of the 8th Report, consisted as 
follows — . 

Goods provided at the Aurungs 

(commercial factories) .... jfO 15,033 
Purchased for ready money (i. e. 

bonds) 289,829 

Total . *£904, 853 

But the apportionment of the 76 lacs above- 
mentioned, by the Bengal government, is the 
circumstance most deserving of notice here. 
One portion of this amount was intended to 
meet the demand of His Majesty ’s government 
on the Company of 400, 000^ ; another to 
meet the first set of bills falling due ; and 
the third for “ the annual provision of exports 
“ to this presidency f which three articles are 
accordingly estimated as follows : 

“ From government 37 Lacs. 

“ For the first payments of bills 

falling due 25 Do. 

“ For the provision of exports foi' 

' this Presidency 14 Do. 

Total 76 Lacs.”* 


8tli Rep. Com. Seevol. iv. p. 3(i7. 
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Although the Court of Directors, in the 
letters quoted and referred to in this report, 
had abundantly expressed their “ surprise, 
“ indignation, displeasure, and resentment” 
at the bills thus drawn on them by their go- 
vernment abroad, and the pecuniary difficul- 
ties and distress it would subject them to at 
home, they nevertheless determined, after 
receiving advice of the bills drawn, tb con- 
tinue the^half year’s dividend to proprietors, 
ending Christmas, 1770, at the rate of 12 per 
cent, per annum, and afterwards to raise it 
for 1771 (subsequently continued to Midsum- 
mer 1772) to 12h per cent. 

These dividends were payable at Mid- 
summer in each year. Previous to their de- 
claration, two estimates of cash were framed 
at the India House, the one from 15th Feb. 
to 5th Aug. 1771, shewing a balance in fa- 
vour of £22 1 ,477 

And the other from 1st March to 
1st August, 1772, shewing a ba- 
lance in favour of 102,842 

Total for both years £324,519 

But these estimates were purposely framed 
on each occasion to shut out large payments 
falling due in August and September, to meet 
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which Wi receipts were expected or could be 
received:* viz. 

la Allgust and Sept. 1771 . . . £394,217 

And in Do. Do. 1772 . . 559,846 


Total £954,063 

So that on this shewing there was an actual 
deficiency of 629,744^., besides a debt due 
to the bank, called the “ Old bullion debt” 
of 250,000/. 

On minute examination of these estimates, 
the Secret Committee observed seveitd in- 
accurate entries and omissions, obviously in- 
tended to bring out a favourable balance, 
which would otherwise be unfavourable ; and 
if the same were corrected pursuant to the 
committee’s remarks, the real deficiency in 
1772, instead of the sum above noted, would 
have been upwards of one million sterling. 

The day of reckoning, however, was at 
hand. Delusion could not long delay it. In 
July, 1772, it was discovered ^at,is£o'^ meet 


• After the month of July in each year, the Company 'fiad 
no receipts to expect until the incoming proceeds of^wir 
regular September sales. • • • ' 

For the particulars of this statement, vide Com. Report, 
p.377, 378.391. 
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payments due in that month, and to the end 
of October, the Company’s cash would be de- 
ficient to the amount of 1,293,000/. On this 
alarming discovery, application was made to 
the bank for a loan of 400,000/. and granted ; 
then for 300,000/., but only 200,000/. granted ; 
and finally, an application to the Prime Mi- 
nister for one million sterling, to aid “ in car- 
“ rying on the circulation (as it was called) 
“ of the Company’s affairs.”* The Com- 
pany obtained on this occasion a loan from 
government of 1,400,000/. in exchequer bills, 
at 4 per cent, per annum, with a remission of 
the 400,000/. per annum from the territorial 
revenues until the debt should be discharged. 

So disastrous an expos4 of the Company’s 
affairs caused stock to fall from about 220 to 
165, 140, and 139, in 1772-3 and 4; from 
which it recovered but slowly down to 1 793, and 
' with considerable fluctuation in the interim ; 
it being as low as 119 and 1 18 in 1783 and 4. 
Dividends also sunk immediately to 6 per 
cent, from Midsummer 1772, and continued 
to Midsqmmer 1776. They then rose for a 

• Rep. Com. Sec. vol. iv. p. 399, 400. The whole of 
the 8th Re]^. is occupied with this important subject, and may 
be referred to for complete information of all the particulars 
above given. 
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year and a half to 7 per cent., on the above- 
mentioned debt to government being paid off ; 
^d afterwards to 8 per cent, from Christmas 
1777 to Christmas 1792. 

From the preceding series of important 
facts, we are led tOj the following conclu- 
sions: — 

First : It is certified by the highest autho- 
thorit^, that free investments, to be furnished 
from the revenues of India, were at this time 
an object with the Company, to which every 
other, he it what it might, must give place ; the 
receipt of large investments from India, to 
COST NOTHING, h^ng indispensable to the Com- 
.pany as a commercial body. 

Secondly : That the Bengal Government, 
after the acquisition of the Bewanny, were, 
it appears, in the habit of regulating their in- 
vestments, so as not only to defray all de- 
mands in England, but also to provide an ade- 
quate fund annually for the return of exports 
from Britain to India ; thereby confirming 
the declaration of Mr. Warren Hastings, that 
^e Bengal revenues were the/o/s support of 
the Company’s trade. ’v 

^Thirdly : That there were at this tii^^QO 
political charges payable in England' dmess 
the 400,0001. per annum to government for 
a short peridd (only five years of it paid). 
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and a few military stores, be so considered ; 
but these would only weigh a feather in the 
scale against the many millions of revenue 
supplied, and supplying, by territory to com- 
merce, and for which the latter ought to 
be debited on every fair principle of account- 
ing, as a regular loan, or bond fide commercial 
debt.’ , 

How vain, then, must be the pretence of 
those, whb still contend that, even in these 
days, territory was largely indebted to com- 
merce. We have irrefragable proof of the 
reverse — the unequivocal q,yowal of those 
most interested in the question, that uninter- 
rupted supplies from revenue were the only 
prop of this crumbling fabric — that revenue 
now supplied the very sinews of the Com- 
pany’s trade ; and that to call on commetce 
for payment, even of a portion of the goods 
she dealt in, was to alarm her with the dread 
of utter ruin. 

We must.ther^fore conclude — and indeed it 
seems the only rational conclusion — tliat, after 
passing the act 7^jreo. 1. c. 3. (p. 462-) where- 
by Company were authorized to borrow 
moneyi'^jM^ solely Jbr the purpose of their trade, 
to the ext^tit of five -millions, this constituted 
their only trading capital, until it became ex- 

VOL. II. N N 
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hausted, or absorbed in losses, wasteful ex- 
penditure, and the creation of useless dead 
stock ; that afterwards, they traded on credit, 
having for ^several years previous to 1765 a 
constant floating debt outstanding of upwards 
of 2 millions sterling; and that after the 
Dewannee grant, territory alone supplied 
every resource, and was actually indispensable 
to their continued existence. 

In 1777 the loan from government of 
1,400,000Z, was finally paid off; when divi- 
dends were raised by agreement to 7 per 
cent. In 1778 war was declared with France ; 
and the English in India, being prepared for 
the event, succeeded in depriving the French 
of all their possessions in Bengal, and on the 
coast of Coromandel. This was shortl}’^ fol- 
lowed by war with the Mahrattas, in alliance 
with Hyder Ally, whose terrific ravages in the 
Carnatic in 1780 have been already noticed 
{Vol. I. p. 419 .) This confederacy of Native 
Princes threatened at one tii^ ^ extinction 
. of the British name in India : hM timely 
“"arrival of Sir Edward Hughes, Sir Eyre 
Coote, with fresh forces, turned the in 
our favor, when the Mahratta PrhlccS; were 
gradually withdrawn from the alliance ; - and 
Hyder AUj^dying in 1782, the war with his 
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son Tippoo drew to a close ; and peace was 
re-established on 11th March 1784. 

In 1780 notice was given by parliament 
that the debt of 4,200,000 would be paid oft* 
in 1783, and the exclusive privileges of the 
Company abolished, unless they agreed to pay 
one million sterling for the renewal. After 
much discussion this demand was reduced to 
000,000Z., finally settled at 400,000/.; when the 
act 21st Geo. 3. cap. 65. was passed renewing 
the Company’s charter until 1791, with 
three years notice ; and the usual clauses as to 
the cessation of their privileges on payment 
of the debt of 4,200,0(K)/. By this act divi- 
dends were limited to 8 per cent ; and after 
payment thereof and all charges, three- fourths 
of the surplus profits, if any, to be paid into 
the Exchequer ; the remaining fourth to be 
applied to the encrease of dividends, which, 
however, were never to rise above 12i percent. 

As large investments continued to be suppli- 
ed thro^^PMlM^is war — the very “ being of the 
“ Con^gH^’’ ^ iingland depending thereon — 
the treasurifes abroad were again so drained by 
inyi^^epts, and war charges together, as to 
compel t^e Government-general, in December 
1786, ta inform' the Court of Directors that a 
large reduction, or possibly a total suspension, 
of their investments must necessarily be sub- 
'N N 2 
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mitted to.* The Board of Trade at Calcutta 
were nevertheless authorized in April, 1781, 
to provide an investment for that year to the 
amount of 900,000/., by granting “ certificates 
for government bonds” in payment thereof, 
bearing interest at 8 per cent, per annum, 
to the extent of 650,000/. But the Com- 
pany’s, bonds were already at a discount; 
and this additional supply to the currency 
reduced their value still lower. The agents 
for providing the investment required a larger 
advance in bonds, than usually given for this 
purpose in money, by 25 per cent. But the 
prices of all the goods purchased was con- 
siderably raised, when paid for in depreciated 
certificates or bonds. The fall of the Com- 
pany’s credit, however, was not the only evil 
experienced on this occasion ; for the net 
revenue diminished in the same proportion 
to the additional interest payable on these 
certificates or bonds; and which, with the 
continuance of this system, must of necessity 
annually encrease. The trade on bonds, 
therefore, soon came to an end. 

The Bengal Government next, or in A.pril, 
1782, projected a scheme for filling ^he Com- 

* Vide 9th Rep. Sel. Com. 1783, and the correspondence 
referred to in the App. for a history of this transaction. 
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pany's ships of the season with investments 
on account, and at the risk, of individuals to 
the extent of 80 lacs of rupees (900,000/.), to 
be consigned to the Company, whose only 
benefit from the arrangement was to he a 
commission on the sales, together with what- 
ever amount of profit might be realized on 
the sales over and above yielding 2^. Sd. per 
rupee to the subscribers. This was filming 
the Company into mere brokers ; but the 
project fell to the ground from holding forth 
to the subscribers, after full investigation, a 
prospect of no better remittance, all deduc- 
tions included, than Is. 9</. per rupee ; whilst 
the plan contained nothing in the shape of a 
provision for return cargoes on account of the 
Company to India. 

A mouth, however, had scarcely elapsed 
before the Bengal Government altered their 
scheme in toto ; and determined that the 80 
lac investment should be transported at the 
risk, and for account, of the Company : the 
subscribers to receive receipts for their re- 
spective advances, or subscriptions, bearing 
interest at 8 per cent., and to be exchanged 
for drafts on the Court of Directors — that is, 
for three-eighths of the amount subscribed 
payable on 31st Dec. 1782, and for the re- 
maining five-eighths on 3Jst Dec. 1783, at 2s. 
per rupee. 
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As might be expected, these extraordinary 
schemes excited again tlie highest displeasure 
of the Court of Directors. Both tlie one and the 
other were equally appalling.* By both they 
would equally be deprived of the means of 
paying dividends, interest on loans, and other 
demands on their home treasury ; free in- 
vestments being always indispensable to their 
“ being” as a commercial body. It does not 
appear, however, that these schemes were 
carried into full effect, or, if they v^ere, that 
they were of long duration; for, by the re- 
turns submitted to parliament, it appears that 
the Company’s investments from India at 
this time were not diminished below the usual 
average amount. 

In a former chapter {Ch. II. p. 465.) a 
table is given to shew the course of the Com- 

* The Select Committee of the House of Commons are 
severe in their comments on these two schemes. Alluding to 
a considerable loss which appeared at this time on the Bengal 

trade, and which will be noticed hereafter, they observe : 

“ If the trade were confined to Bengal, and the Company 
“ were to trade on those terms upon a capital borrowed at 

a J per cent. Indian interest, their revenues in that province 
“ would soon be so overpowered with debt, that those revenues, 
“ instead of supporting the trade, would be totally destroyed 
** by it. on tlic othev Kct/ndt the Co?npany traded upon 
“ bills, with every advantage, far from being in a condition 
“ to divide the smallest per eentage, their bankruptcy here 
“ would be inevitable.” — 9th Rep. 1783, p. 60. 
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pany’s trade from 1732 to 1766. We have a 
similar table in Bruce’s Historical View of 
Plans, &c. for British India, which may he 
considered a continuation of the other. It is 
as follows * — 



Bruce’s Plans, &c., p. 296 . 











the abovementioned 2(i years . . £49,d})7,70« 

But the supplies from England to 

India, as per preceding table, 

amount only to ... . 39,687,494 

Leaving, thfereforc, a deficiency of 10,010,224 
which must have been supplied from territo- 
rial funds. 

But it may be added, that the above sum of 
supplies from England contains a large amount 
of bills on the Court of Directors foi; political 
expences, and another for military and naval 
stores ; and if we consider the number of bills 
which must have been drawn for political pur- 
poses, particularly on account of the war above 
adverted to by Mr. Bruce, and during the two 
extraordinary schemesof 1768-9 and 1781-2 and 
3, mentioned in this chapter (page 519 , et seq.), 
with an allowance also for military stores* 
during the prevalence of war, both of which 
may be moderately estimated at about five 
millions for the whole period, to be deducted 
from the sum of commercial supplies, the 
total deficiency could scarcely be less than 
fifteen millions sterling, besides the net charge 

* In VVissett’s Compendium we have a table in which the 
military and naval stores I’or twelve years of this period are 
stated separately from the goods exported, and amount to 
1,187,432/. According to this proportion, the stores for 
twenty-six years would amount to 2,572,777/. 



of commercial factories and establishments, 
&c. &c. abroad ; all of which was now de- 
frayed from revenue treasuries. 

In 1784 the Board of Commissioners for 
the affairs of India was first established ; and 
in this year the act 24 Geo. 3. cap. 38. s. 2. 
commonly called the commutation act, was 
passed, repealing all existing duties on tea, 
and substituting a duty of 1 2j per cent, only 
on the Company’s sale prices. In the en- 
quiry whifch led to this enactment it appear- 
ed that, in nine years previous to 1780, 
13,108,201 pounds of tea, on an average, were 
annually imported to the Continent by fo- 
reigners ; while 5,030,939 pounds only were 
imported into England by the East India 
Company. The consumption of tea in Eng- 
land, and on the Continent, was at the same 
time in the inverse ratio : 

That of the British dominions 

being . . . 13,338, 140 lbs. 

And of the continent of Europe 

at most . . . 5,500, OOOlbs.* 

The difference was accordingly smuggled into 
England ; and this was ascribed to our high 
duties, which in 1 722 were 200 per cent ; 
afterwards fluctuated from 69 to 128 per cent. ; 

* This account is taken from Moreau, p. 8. Mr. Bruce 
p. 301-2, makes the relative amounts somewhat different. 
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and in 1784 were 119 per cent. The effect 
of this change was immediately felt in the 
encreased sales of tea in England; which, 
from 10,148,257 lbs. in 1784, rose in 1785 to 
15,081,737^ and in pounds sterling from 
1,774,503/. to 2,301,165/. 

On this the Company sent agents to the 
Continent to buy up all the tea for sale in 
Europe ; and by 1788 the agents had pur- 
chased 17,009,877 lbs., costing 2,048,797/. 
sterling. • 

In consequence, as would appear, of these 
enlarged operations, the Company were au- 
thorized by act 26 Geo. 3. c. 62. to add 
800,000/. to their capital stock — that is, to 
borrow so much for immediate wants. This 
was subscribed at the rate of 155 per cent., 
consequently produced 1,240,000/.; and the 
Company’s capital was thus raised to 
4,000j900l 

The Company’s trade continuing to en- 
crease, and with it the usual pressure on 
their finances, another application was made 
to parliament, and by act 29 Geo. 3. c. 65, 
they were authorized to borrow one million 
more, under the specious colour of adding 
so much to their capital stock, which was 
subscribed at 1 74 per cent. ; producing, there- 
fore, 1,740,000/., and making the capital 
5,000,000/. 
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In 1789-90 war witli Tippoo was renewed, 
and continued till 1792, when he was com- 
pelled to cede half his dominions to the Com- 
pany ; and to pay 1,600,000/. in money. 

Parliament had given notice in 1791 of 
their intention to payoff the debt of 4,200,000/. 
due by the public to the Company ; and in 
1793 this was accordingly done by act 
33 Geo. 3. c. 47, whereby the same wqs in- 
grafted in the 3 per cent, reduced annuities ; 
and this \fras declared to be a redemption of 
the debt, except that whatever part the Com- 
pany retained as their property in their cor- 
porate capacity (and which they did so re- 
tain to the extent of 1,207,560/.*) should, in 
the event of their privileges terminating, be 
repaid to them at par. At this time the mi- 
nister (Dundas) proclaimed in parliament the 


• By this operation, it will be observed, government did 
nothing more than transfer the above sum of 4,200,000/. to 
the 3 per cent, reduced annuities, where it still remains in two 
distinct appropiiations, viz. 

East India annuities 2,992,440 

And due to the East India Company, , 1,207,560 

Total..., £4, 200, 000 
The Company were thus relieved of their annuity debt, but 
nothing else. The old capital of 3,200,000/. remained un- 
touched, and therefore a sum for which the Company were 
still accountable to the subscribers, or stockholders. 
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existence of a large surplus revenue in India, 
after paying every description of territorial 
charge : and in the general distribution of 
the Company’s alleged surplus funds, allotted 
10 per cen^:. on their capital stock as a divi- 
dend to proprietors. But notwithstanding 
this display of apparent prosperity, the Com- 
pany’s home wants were not relieved, and they 
were* again authorized by the same act to 
borrow — that is, to add another million to 
their capital by subscriptions, which yielded 
two millions in money, being raised at 200 
per cent, on the faith of the future annual di- 
vidend being 10 per cent.* 

Part of this money was required to be ap- 
plied in reducing their bond debt to 1,500,000/. 


* That these additions to capital were in reality nothing 
more or less than loans to relieve commercial wants is con- 
firmed by Mill, who, alluding to the exaggerated view of the 
Company’s affairs given by Mr. Dundas in 1793, speaks of 
them in the following terms : — ‘‘ Amid all this promise of 
“ wealth, the Company was in want of pecuniary assistance, 
“ and was to receive immediate authority for raising what 
“ was equivalent to a loan of 2,O0O,OOOZ. It was not, in- 
“ deed, to be called a loan. The name of a loan, associated 
“ with the idea of poverty, was to be avoided. The Company 
‘‘ were to be empowered to add 1,000,000/, to their capital 
‘‘ stock, which being subscribed, on the faith of a dividend 
“ of 10 per cent., at 200 percent., produced to the Com* 
“ pany’s treasury a sum of 2,000,000/. — Mill, vol. iii. p. 365. 
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Tlieir capital stock was now 6,000,000^. ; and 
by act 33 Geo. 3. c. 52, their exclusive pri- 
vilege, and territorial possessions, were con- 
tinued to them until the 1st Marcli, 1314. 

Of the capital stock, as it was called, now 
amounting to 6,000,000/., but for which mo- 
nies had been paid into the Company’s trea- 
sury to the amount of 7,780,000/.,* it is im- 
portant to observe that this sum constituted 
a real debt, raised at different times, as has 
been shewn above, to relieve commercial 
pressure and distresses, and for which the 
Company were liable to account to the re- 
spective subscribers, or holders of the stock. 
This capital stock, however, is invariably 
excluded from the lists or statements of the 
Company’s debts. To prove the Company 
being at this time in a solvent state, it 
was incumbent on their great advocate, Mr. 
Diindas, to shew that they were possess- 
ed of good realizable assets to discharge 


• The rates at which the Company’s capital stock was 
raised, are as follows : — 

1708. . 3,200,000 at 87J percent. 2,800,000 money advanced 

1786.. 800,000 „'l55 „ 1,240,000 

1789.. 1,000,000 „ 174 „ 1,740,000 

1 793.. 1, 000,000 „ 200 „ 2,000,000 

£6,000,000 £7,780,000 
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this, as well as all other claims. Notwith- 
standing the captivating display of the pros- 
perity of the Company’s affairs given by 
Mr. Dundas to parliament, the public ac- 
counts, presented at the same period, gave a 
decidedly different result. 

TTie home debts of the Company 

Oft 3^th April, 1793 were £7,991,078 

And their assets or credits at their 

own valuation 9,740,839 


In favor £1,749,754* 

On the 30th April 1792, the debts in 

India amounted to 7,992,548 

And the assets, 3,800,838 

Deficient 4, 1 9 1 ,7 1 Of 

Total balance deficient 2,44 1 ,956 

Bat the monies subscribed on account of capital 
amounted) as above, to 7,780,000 

Making the total deficiency, including capital . • 10,22 1,956 
which there does not appear to have been a fraction of rcaliza- 
bl|^ property to meet. 

This is the exposition given in the Third 
and Fourth Reports of the Select Committee 

* Vide Fourth Rep. of Sel. Com..^<.Hou§e of Commons, 
1812, p. 36, and App. 23. 

t Vide Third Rep. of Sel. Com. House *of Commons, 1812, 
p. 14, and App. 2 ; and also Mill's History of India, vol. iii. 
p.721. 
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of the House of Commons, and by Mill, as 
the general result of the Company’s financial 
affairs in 17 . 92 - 3 , when Mr. Dundas’s elo- 
quence persuaded parliament and the public 
to believe they were in the highest state of 
progressive prosperity. 

Of the Indian debt we shall have more to 
say hereafter ; but the preceding statement, 
taken from the most authentic sources, and 
shewing tthe Company’s commercial con- 
cerns to be in a state of utter insolvency, 
we need no longer be surprised at the fre- 
quency of their applications to parliament, 
as above stated, in 178 ( 1 , 1789 , and 1793 , for 
pecuniary aid. From these documents, in- 
deed, it is but too probable that, on a fair 
statement of accounts, and with assets justly 
valued, tlie Company’s commercial capital 
would be found to have been wholly exhausted 
— that is, a total loss. 



CHAPTER IV. 


REVIEW OF THE COMPANY’S FINANCIAL AFFAIRS FROM 
1761-2 TO 1792-3 INCLUSIVE. 

« 

Having shortly traced the progress of the 
East India Company as a commercial body, up 
to 1793, we must here pause to examine the 
results of the important events which took 
place in this period, and the changes which 
ensued in the Company’s commercial opera- 
tions and views. 

Previous to the acquisition of territory in 
India, the Company's trade was carried on 
according to the common principles of com- 
merce, — that is — cargoes were sent to India 
suited to the demands of the market, together 
with exports of bullion amountingat times to be- 
tween six and seven hundred thousand pounds 
in a season ; and Indian commodities of cor- 
responding amount were received in return. 

The French, Dutch, and Daniisl^ East India 
Compani^ traded to India at 4his time on 
the same footing; and carried out large sup- 
plies of bullion. The total export (^bullion, 
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at this time, from Ejirope . to India has been 
computed to be about 1% or 13 hundred thou- 
sand pounds annually.* 

After the acquisition of the Dewanny a 
total revolution took' place in the nature and: 
principles of the trade. . As regards the En- 
glish Company, large and encreasing sumS 
were annually set apart from the revenues to 
provide homeward cargoes, or investments to 
England ; to supply factories ; and to defray 
various other heads of commercial charge. Bul- 
lion, though grehtly required, was exported in 
diminished quantities ; or, as in some years, 
wholly withheld ; whilst of goods exported a 
great part consisted of military and naval 
stores, the commodities for sale being of little 
value, t compared with that of the returns,, 
When, from the extravagant notions enter- 
tained in England of the ipterminablb wealth 
of the Company’s new possessions in the East, 
His Majesty’s Government determined to 
appropriate a share^of the revenues, and that 


* 9th Rep. Sel. Com. 1763,, p. 64. This is inclusive of 
annual supplies from the Persian Gulph and Red Sea, amount- 
ing, according to Mr. ycrelst, to 180 , 000 /. in ordinary times, 
but which had no#griitry fallen off. — Ver. p. 81 . 

t Vide Mill, vol.4i. p; 79 -and Wnaett’s TablH^ vol. ii. 
p. 8, where the stores aie stated separately from goods, and 
form a large typortion of the annual exports. 

VOL. II’. . P O 
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the px;oprietors insisted on dividends being 
raised to 10, and 12j, per cent, whilst the 
Court of Directors themselves, as was natural 
enough in such circumstances, were not very 
particular dr economical in their own expendi- 
ture, the fixed demands on their home trea- 
sury could not be less, but probably more, than 
One million sterling per annum, which required 
to be'provided for at all events. Free invest- 
ments as we have seen, were consequently 
indispensable; and the prohibition against 
drawing bills on the Court of Directors, forcing 
those who required remittances to Europe to 
place their funds for this purpose in the hands 
of foreign companies, these companies were 
also soon relieved from the necessity of ex- 
porting bullion to India ; whence it came to 
pass that, as the funds of the Company’s 
servants, advanced to the foreign companies, 
were the savings of their official salaries and 
emoluments, paid out of revenue, the revenues 
of the Company’s possessions were thus, in 
reality, drained not only for the supply of 
their own trade, but for that of all the foreign 
companies trading to India. 

So complete a change in the ordinary course 
of coqi^ercial operations could not fail to 
spread through the community its full share 
of disorganisation. The channels through 



which bujlion had, for centuries, flowed into 
Bengal being dried up by the abrupt stoppage 
to its influx fr(>m abroad^ occasioned universal 
distress; whilst a constant drain of specie 
from Bengalj, to supply the established de- 
mands of other countries very soon created a 
scarcity, and consequent paralysis ; from 
which all more or less suffered, but none jnore 
severely than the principal authors and actors 
in this calamitous revolution. 

Various expedients were attempted to re- 
medy this complication of evil ; amongst 
others, as we have seen, by loans in India, 
and drawing bills on the Court of Directors ; 
but this was felt by the latter as an intolera- 
ble grievance. Pressed by large payments in 
England, they could not abandon the system 
of free investments ; and though the urgent 
necessities of the Bengal government occa- 
sioned a temporary suspension, or rather mo- 
dification, of the system, it does not appear that 
free investments were discontinued; for accord- 
ing to reports of' different committees of the 
House of Commons, find to tables laid before 
Parliament by the Right Hon. H. Dundas, 
quoted by Morea^and Wissett, and which will 
be more particularly referred to present^, the 
cargoes shipped for Europe from India 
amounted at prime cost to a sum vastly ex- 
o o 2 
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ceeding that of the supplies from Epgland in 
the same period ; which surplus, therefore, 
with the addition of a large commercial ex- 
penditure i,n India and China, could only be 
furnished from territorial funds. 

In these days the aids derived to commerce 
from territory, and their amount, were never 
doubted, nor attempted to be concealed. The 
committee of the House of Commons, the 
committee of secrecy, and the seleet commit- 
tee, the Government of India, and the Court 
of Directors at home, all speak of the contri- 
butions of revenue as the main or only prop 
of the Company’s commerce. “ The invest- 
ment from revenue” — “ the investment that 
costs nothing” — “ the investment that takes 
away without return or payment” — “ the 
investment that has in it no principle of com- 
mercial barter — that makes England there- 
fore annually bankrupt to Bengal to the 
amount nearly of all its dealing” — “ the in- 
vestment from which India has suffered what 
is tantamount to the plunder of its manufac- 
ture and produce to the value of 1,200,000/. 
per annum” — “ the investment resting almost 
wholly on supplies from the territorial reve- 
nues” — are epithets commonly applied to 
the Company’s trade in those days, and ques- 
tioned by none. It is only in modern times 
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that we Iiear boasts of the disinterested 
sacrifices of commerce to relieve, out of over- 
flowing profits, the burthens of her associate 
sister. But in delusive pretensions to liber- 
ality (for the sequel will show that they are 
delusive) commerce should not lose sight of 
past obligations to territory, of supplies that 
were once, and she then acknowledged it, in- 
dispensable to her existence ; but she has (lone 
so. In June 1830 the Company brought for- 
ward evidence to prove, or rather to attempt to 
prove, that, in these very times, commerce 
had, from her redundant resources, supplied 
territory with 5,0(59,084/. in the course of 14 
years before 1705, which territory did not 
afterwards repay ; and between 1780 and 1793 
with 0,829,557/. more. 

Although this evidence has been sufiiciently 
refuted, as before noticed, in the able examina- 
tion of Mr.Langton before the Select Commit- 
teeofthe House of Commons in 1831,* I would 
beg the reader’s attention (In further corrobo- 
ration of that examination) to the following 
analysis of one ofiicial account of the days 
in question, to shew how utterly impossible it 


* Vide Minutes of Evidence, July 1831, Ans.2861, and tlie 
rt marks on this evidence in Chapter 11. p. 405, et seq. 
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was for commerce to furnish a single fraction 
in aid of any other concern, whilst wanting 
large and constant extra supplies to discharge 
pressing demands on her own. 

The account referred to is Appendix 24 of 
the Ninth Report of the Sel. Com. of the 
House of Commons in 178.3, signed by 
Samuel Nicoll, accountant, and extends from 
p. l'J^2 to 183. It purports to be an account 
of profit and loss on goods imported from 
India and China in the seasons 1770, 1777, 
1778, and 177.9; and contains the prime cost, 
and sale amount, of each separate article 
composing those investments ; and the profit 
or loss on each, after deducting “ freight and 
demurrage, customs, and 5 per cent (only) for 
charges.” In the preparation of this account 
the Committee profess to have selected these 
four years to serve as a view of the more general, 
or uniform,, character of the Company’s trade; 
and that the House might see how far it might 
be continued, or ought to be regulated, if the 
“ revenue investment,” as it is called, should 
cease.* 

This account presents us with some re- 
markable facts — 

First: It sheM^s that on the investments 


• &th Rep. Sol. Com. 1783, vol. vi. p. GO. 
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from Bengal by far the largest from India, 
andamounting in these four years to 4 , 176 , 525 /. 
there was an uniform loss in each season 
(which the Committee also notice) ; that on 
one portion of the goods there was a gain of 
186 , 337 /., and on the remainder a loss of 
705 , 566 /. ; therefore a net loss in four years of 
519 , 229 /. On the consignments from Bom- 
bay there was also an uniform loss, with the 
exception of one year of small gain. On the 
consignments from Madras, and Bencoolen, 
small gains in each year. And on those from 
China the largest gains of all. 

This account therefore shews that the In- 
dian trade at this time from Bengal, Madras, 
Bombay, and Bencoolen, taken together — con- 
trary to the extravagant notions of the Bri- 
tish public — was absolutely a losing concern, 
particularly that from Sengal;* in other 


* The account above referred to exhibits the following par- 
ticulars as to the loss or gain on investments from Bengal, 
Madras, Bombay, and Bencoolen, and also from China. 

Bengal. 

1776 l/jss on the whole investment . . . .£ 24,471 


1777 Do. do 148,021 

1778 Do. do 249,932 

1779 Do. do 96,805 


Total loss £519,229 
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words, that if the Company had not received 
these ca^jj^oes or investments for volhing, it 


Bombay. 

1776 Loss on the whole investment .... £10,400 


1777 Do. do 2,117 

1778 Do. do 45,258 

% 

57,775 


1 779 Gain on the whole investment — deduct 

Net loss £57,066 


Total loss ^ngal and Bombay. . 576,295 

^ Madras. 

1776 Gain on the whole investment 93,937 


1777 Do. do 78,805 

1778 Do. do 70,609 

1779 Do. do 35,577 

Ik. 278,928 


Bencoolen. 

1776 Gain on the whole invest- 


ment (pepper) 36,873 

1777 Do. do 28,407 

1778 Do. do 24,818 

1779 Do. do 17,662 

107,760 


Total gain Madras and Bencoolen, to be deducted. • 386,688 
Total loss on India trade, including Bencoolen .... 189,607 
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would have been impossible to have carried 

on the trade at all ; and that the China trade 

. 

was then, as at present, their only source of 
even apparent profit. 

Secondly, That the value, or prime cost, 
of all the investments in these four years 
amounted to 7,045,164/. ; on which there is 
a computed profit of 684,480/. ; but this is a 
profit after deducting freight, customs, and 
5 per cent only for charges. Other charges 
would require to be added to make this ac- 
count complete. Of these we have no • de- 
tailed statement ; bu1|^. in the Third Report of 
the Committee of Secrecy, vol. iv. p. 40 to 46, 
we have a view of the Company’s home debts, 
from 1762 to 1765 inclusive, and which we 
have reason to be assured were encreased, not 
diminished, in the period here treated of. It 
appears theiKrthat the Company’s annuity 




China. 


1776 

Gain 

on the whole investment • , 

...£203,756 

1776 

Do. 

do 

... 247,198 

1778 

Do. 

do 

... 209,243 

1779 

Do. 

do 

... 213,899 


Total gain, China 874,096 

Net gain on investments from India,. Bencoolen, and 

China 684,489 
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debt amounted to ... • £2,992,440 

Their bond debt average of 4 years 2,765,607 
And their 'floating debt do. do. 2,206,039 

. Total £7,964,086 

that on the two first sums of fixed debt they 
paid an average annual interest of 215,637/. ; 
whilst they only received from Government 
126,060/. per annum, on their capital, as it was 
called, or loan of 4,200,000/. to the public. On 
their floating debt, however, which consisted of 
temporary loans from the Bank, customs, and 
other payments, in ar|ar, they had to pay 
interest on the different sums, varying from 
3 and 4, to 12 and 15 per cent ;* and if this 
latter interest be placed against the interest 
received from Government (a more than 
ample concession) it will leave the other sum 
of 215,637/. a net charge on the commercial 
adventures amounting in four years to 962,548/. 
This one item therefore, without reference 
to ofhers, would more than absorb the 


* Vide Second Report of Committee of Secrecy of 1772, 
page 32, wherein it appears that the Company’s debts to the 

bank bore an interest of 4 per cent. 

Do. to government for indemnity on Tea 12 „ 

Do. do. “ as per agreement" 15 „ 

Do. do. for unrated customs 6 „ 

Do. for freight and demurrage, and Poplar fund 4 „ 
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whole of the aforementioned sum of computed 
profit.* 

But this is not all. If the Company had had, 
like other merchants, to pay for their goods, it 
is obvious that they must long ago have been 
avowedly bankrupt ; and that fr^ investments, 
as they themselves acknowledge, were indis- 
pensable to their very “ Being.” For how, 
otherwise, were they to pay dividends to pro- 
prietors, averaging at this time upwards of 
250,000/. per annum ? How were losses to be 
borne, commercial establishments, or the, cost 
of commercial buildii^s to be defrayed, with 
various other charges not included in the ac- 
count ? Or how, in short, were those returns to 
be made to India from which aids to territory 
are now pretended to have been supplied ? Have 
not the Court of Directors themselves declared 
(/>. 62 l) that the sale proceeds of these revenue 
investments were the only channel of their re- 
ceipts ? And if any sums were at any time tem- 
porarily made by commerce for territorial pur- 
poses, either at home or abroad, can any fact 
be more manifest than that such advances must 
have been made from the very funds which 
territory itself had previously furnished ? 

Finally, although the officers at the India 

* For the Company’s peculiar mode of computing profit, 
see a further illustration in Chap. V, post. 
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House are pleased to allege, witliout proving, 
that 5,069,684/. were supplied to territory in 
fourteen years before 1765, and 6,829,557/. 
more from 1780 to 1793, we must not over- 
look a statement, taken from official records, 
by the Company’s historiographer, Mr. Bruce, 
who asserts, on the other hand, that for six 
years of this period, or from 1783-4 to 1789-90, 
the Cbmpany’s losses on their export trade 
amounted to “ 4,625/. per annum.”* 

Now if the Company’s import trade previous 
to 1780 is shewn on competent authority to have 
been regidarly a losing trade, and that in sub- 
sequent years the Company had been losing at 
the rate of 4,625/, per annum, on their exports, it 
would be satisfactory to know from what pro- 
lific sources they have been enabled to repair 
these losses, and to advance at the same time 
nearly twelve millions more in aid of territory. 
Unless this can be satisfactorily explained, 
the bare assertion of Commerce having sup- 
plied the aforementioned aids to territory at 
this time from her surplus profits, or fiom 
funds exclusively her own, can only be 
considered fallacious, or little better than a 
mockery. 

But there are other official accounts before 
the public, and bearing directly on this 

’* Bruce’s Plans, &c. for UrilisU India, p. 317. 
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question, which, before closing the chapter, 
I would beg leave briefly to notice. 

In consequence of the Company’s affairs 
coming frequently at this time under the 
notice of Parliament, committees of the 
House of Commons were appointed to inves- 
tigate them ; and the result of the committees’ 
enquiries is contained in several voluminous 
reports, dated in 1772-3 and again in ]7jtl-2-3, 
and now^bcfore the public. 

In the Third Report of the Committee of 
Secrecy in 1 773, page CO to C5, we have an 
account of the receipts and disbursements at 
each of the Presidences, Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay, for ten years, or from 17C1-2 to 

1770- 1, furnished from the India House, and 
signed by “ John Hoole Auditor of Indian Ac- 
counts.” And in the Sixth Report of the Com- 
mittee of Secrecy in 1782, page 362 to 307, a 
similar series of accounts is given, being in 
fact a continuation of the former series, from 

1771- 2 to 1778-9, signed by “John Annis, 
Auditor of Indian Accounts.” In these ac- 
counts the Company’s territorial and commer- 
cial receipts and disburseihents are blended ; 
but the accounts are so clearly drawn out, 
there is no difficulty in separating the territo- 
rial from the commercial branch. The for- 
mer, i. e. the territorial, receipts are contained 



in the three first columns of receipts, and the 
territorial disbursements in the four first co- 


lumns of disbursements, and are headed as 
follows, viz. 

Receipts— 


Net amount of reve- 
nues arising from cus- 
toms, &c., possessed 
before tlje year 1787. 


Net amount 
of territorial 
revenues late- 
I ly obtained. 


Received on several 
accounts, viz. of the Na- 
bobs for restitutions to- 
wards the military ex- 
pence, deposits, &c. 


And the others, or Disbursements, are — 


Civil and Military Charges. 

Civil. I Military. I Buildings, &c. 
I 1 Fortifications. 


Amount of payments 
for restitution, donation 
to the army, and other 
accounts. 


No committee having sat and no enquiry 
prosecuted, after 1783, 1 have had recourse 
for the remainder of the period to a work 
entitled “ Compendium of East India affairs.” 
It was published in 1802 by “ Robert Wissett, 
Esq. F. R. and A. S., clerk to the committee 
of warehouses.” The work was collected and 
arranged for the use of the Court of Directors, 
and contains a series of territorial and commer- 
cial accounts from 1 761-2 to 1799- J800. Down 
to 1778-9, Mr. Wissett’s tables correspond 
with the statements of the committee of secrecy. 
From 1781-2 his tables are “ taken from the 
“ accounts submitted to parliament by the 
“ Right Hon. Henry Dundas.” They may 
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therefore be deemed equally autaentic with 
the former ; but as there are twosj years still 
wanting to complete the whole series, viz. 
1779-80 and 1780-1 for Bengal and Bombay; 
and three years as regards Madras, I have 
supplied this deficiency by taking an average 
for each of these years, calculated on the pre- 
ceding and succeeding years of Mr. Wissett’s 
tables. 

Not to’ fatigue the reader, witli yrulti plied 
figured statements, I shall only give general 
results in this chapter, but for the sake of 
those who desire more minute information, I 
have prepared and annex to it three tables, 
compiled from the several authentic docu- 
ments above referred to, in which will be 
found. No. 1, a correct state of the revenues 
and disbursements of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay for the whole period ; No. 2, the 
amount of Indian Bond debt at the com- 
mencement aifH close of the period ; and 
lastly, a statement. No. 3, to show the pro- 
gress of the Company’s aifairs from 1711 to 
1827-8 inclusive. 

No. 1. — Surplus revenue of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay, from 1761-2 to 1770-1, as per 3rd 
Report Committee of Secrecy, vol. iv. pages 

60—65,. £4,061,660 

Do. do. from 1771-2 to 1778-9, 
as per 6th Report Committee of 
Secrecy, vol. viii. p. 362 — 367.. '7,832,091 
Do. do. from 1779-80 to 1792-3, 
taken from Wissett’s Compen- 
dium, vol. i 11 ,607,588 

Total surplus revenue from 1761-2 to 1792-3, 

being thirty-two years £23,501,239 

* o o 8 — 1 * p 
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No. 2. — Statement to show die progress of In- 
dian debt from 1761-2 to 1792-3, or from 
274,6881. in the first year, to, (in the last year) £7,971,6.M 

No. 3. — Statement''to show the progress of the Company’s 
afiairs from the union of the companies in 171 1 to the latest 
period, under the joint 0 {)erations of territory and commerce. 

In respect to the table No. 1, 1 would briefly 
observe, that, with so large a sum of surplus 
revenue uniformly derived from tl^ territo- 
ries of India, it must be obvious t^ common 
observation that the Company’s debts could 
not possibly arise from territorial causes. If 
a man, A., has an ‘estate of 1500/. per an- 
num, and only spends 1000/., his expenditure 
can never involve him in debt ; but if his 
brother, B., be in business, carrying on a 
losing trade, and Jti supplies him annu- 
ally with 500/., besides guaranteeing B.’s 
loans, the interest of which he suffers to be - 
charged on his estate ; it is then clear that 
A.% estate will become encumbered, not from 
any extravagance or misdoings of his own, 
but from giving in to the delusions, or specu- 
lations, of B. This is precisely the case of 
the East India Company, as regards terri- 
tory and commerce. The latter obviously 
absorbs all the surplus income of the former; 
besides charging the estate with the princi- 
pal and interest of a debt, which territory 
had no occasion to contract on its own ac- 



count; and which never could have been 
contracted but for the previous drains on 
its treasuries, to support the operations, and 
defray the charges, of an invariably losing 
trade. 

But this conclusion will perhaps be still 
further illustrated by an attentive inspec- 
tion of tile next table, or No. 3., whidh re- 
quires a more detailed and distinct notice. 

In this table I have endeavoured to trace, 
from authentic documents in print, not only the 
progress of the Company’s debt from 1761 to 
1793, but from the earliest to the latest pe- 
riods, and to contrast the same at certain in- 
tervals with their assets, enumerated in the 
Company’s several stoch accounts. The ob- 
ject of this table is to exhibit in one general 
view the results of the combined operations 
of territory and commerce ; containing, as it 
does, strong corroborative evidence of |lie 
main question in this enquiry ; and in respect 
to which it is desirable that correct impressions 
should be entertained at this stage of it, or 
previous to entering on' the period subsequent 
to 1793, when the official documents present- 
ed to parliament and the public are more full, 
regular, and complete. 

On the subject of the Company’s stock ac- 
p p 2 



counts, or statements of debts and assets, it 
is right the reader ’should know, and it may 
therefore here be explained, that the assets 
always contain a mass of items either unpro- 
ductive, or altogether dormant, or irrecover- 
able losses ; and when considered as having 
real convertible value, 41 he 'that of the ef- 
fective property, are very much calculated to 
mislead ordinary readers, more especially 
when adduced — as they alway^ arc — to 
shew a balance of property, and therefore a 
state of solvency, after the discharge of all 
debts. 

A Committee of East India proprietors in 
1782, and the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons in l812i»who have dissected and 
adjusted these asset accounts, have accord- 
ingly struck out of them various items, such, 
for example, as the following in the account 
of ^ 782:— 

Subsistence of French prisoners in India, of 
which there remained no prospect of re- 
covery. 

Cost of expedition to Manilla, continued in 
the accounts for a long succession of years 
after the account had been finally settled 
in 1770 with Government. 

Articles of dead stock, which must evidently 
remain so during the existence of the Com- 
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pftny, and though worth perhaps their es 
timated value, could . not be converted to 
any other use. 

Stores — Under this head the Committee of 

. 1782 remark, that “ stores, though consist- 
“ ing of a variety of articles, many |>f which 
“ might occasionally be sold to the Euro- 
“ pean or native ii^ahita'nts, or for the use 
“ of the Company’s, or country, vessefs : yet 
“ the generality of them being for the de- 
“ fence of garrisons, out-factories or forts, 
“ as well as for the servicg of the troops in 
“ the field, arc such as must in case of any 
“ great consumption be replaced, and kept 
“ up to the present state. For these rea- 
“ sons, and to prevent the proprietors being 
“ misled by an idesJ^at all sums expressed 
“ by figures on the credit side of any quick 
“ stock were real property, convertible at 
“ all times into money, and equally appli 
“ cable to the discharge of debts or inoum- 
“ brances, your Committee have thought 
“ it consistent with their duty, as it is ex- 
“ pressive of their opinion, to place these 
“ articles out of the line of effective pro- 
“ perty. 

“ Your Committee have only further lo re- 
“ mark on the subject of the quick stock 
“ from Bengal, that though there is a great 



“ apparent balance in favor of the CK>m- 
“ pany, yet none of the articles which com- 
“ pose it can be applied to discharge the 
“ bond debt there ; on tlie contrary, that 
“ debt has encreased from the 29th Feb. 
“ 178p, from current Ruji^es 20,17,418 to 
“ current Rupees 1^85,145, or about 
“ 1,.‘J7(),829Z., dnd mi^^ continue to en- 
“ crease in the present situation of affairs ; 
“ or what will be worse, bills must be drawn 
“ on England.” 

Old balances, due from renters at out settle- 
ments and factories — such, for example, 
as inserted in the Madras quick stock, to 
the ainountof 31 ,83,000 Pags., or 1,273,200/., 
which, so far from being recoverable, had 
gone on encreasi'n^ to that sum from 
19 lacs of Pagodas in 177.9, and on which 
the Committee observe, that such “ out- 
“ standing credits will, they fear, long re- 
“ main a non-productive object to the Com- 
“ pany ; and it may be deemed in some 
“ measure fortunate if they are not already 
“ encreased by an accumulation of ar- 
“ rears.” 

Floating adventures outwards — are rejected 
from the head of eflective property be- 
cause the whole are subject to risk ; some 
'certainly would be lost or damaged ; and 
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uacertain, where the remainder would be 
incorporated. — On this head the Committee 
further remark, “ thift the balance of ef- 
“ fective property abroad would not come 
“ out in favor of the Company, if the goods 
“ in the warehouses for export, as well as 
“ import, were n^ set in account against 
“ the bond 'deb^‘^broadi though in reality 
“ they cannot be’hpplied to the payment of 
“ it. For it should always be remembered 
“ that ‘the goods for exportation are gene- 
“ rally destined to load the ships of the 
“ season to England, and tiiat to keep the 
“ investments going on, advances must be 
“.made in the course of every year equal to 
“ the amount of merchandize sent away, 
“ otherwise there wilt soon be a defect in 
“ the warehouses at home. For example', 
“ if from the goods in Bengal the amount 
“ of one crore was consigned last year to 
“ England, a crore of Rupees would be 
“ wanted from time to time for the purchase 
“ of others to replace them ; and the like 
“ at other Presidencies from whence car- 
“ goes are expected.” 

After making these and some other deduc- 
tions, the Committee leave under the head of 
effective property “ all balances of cash in 
“ the hands of Paymasters, Residents, Pro- 
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“ viAcial Councils, &c.,” which must “be con- 
sidered as appropriated in those respective 
employs and situations — that is, to immediate 
monthly expences, and therefore no sooner 
disbursed than requiring to be renewed.* Be- 
sides which, articles have be^ admitted which 
the Committee declare “ ayb by much over- 
“ rated.” Whilst of th^^effective stock at 
“ Beilcoolen” the ComnP^ further remark, 
that being “ a losing establishment, no pro- 
“ ductive property can be expected from thence 
“ without equivalent imports from, or drafts 
“ on, England. What is there already, ex- 
“ cept pepper, is only for stock and current 
“ use, and cannot ever be valued as a counter- 
“ balance to the bonds, which must finally be 
“ liquidated in Eng]^^, or by assets from 
“ ij^er settlements.” 

The balance of effective property abroad 
from 1782, given in the annexed statement, 
is therefore only produced by including among 

* On this description of property, as well as goods in store, 
Mill likewise observes: — ‘‘The goods and effects in hand 
“ which are necessary for the immediate movements of the 

machine, and, in the course of immediate consumption, 

justly go for nothing: as if any part of them is taken 
“ away, it must be immediately replaced, and cannot form 
** part of a fund available to any other purpose without di- 
“ migishing some other fund to an equal degree/?— Mill, 
vol.iii. p. 270. 
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the assets the cash balances mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph, on which the Committee . 
further add, that though liable to the objec- 
tions above stated, “ they agreed “to let them 
“ stand, though convinced in their own 
“ minds that thiy never can be brought in 
“ abatement of the Company’s real debts 
adding in an6th^"^place ■ “ Your Conunit- 
“ tee think it duty to observi that 

“ the bond' debts, and other debts in India, 
“ will not, and cannot, be paid, or even re- 
“ duced from the amount of effective pro- 
“ perty set in opposition to them, but must 
“ be liquidated from future savings in the 
“ revenue ; whilst, fro^;;, the present situa- 
“ tion of affairs, the^c Ibidnd debts are en- 
“ creasing monthly. ^^'I^en by the accounts 
“ now produced (more than twelve moi^s 
“ back), they amounted to at least two and a 
“ half millions Iterling at the three Presi- 
“ dencies.”* 

With all the losses, dubious credits, dormant 
and unproductive property above adverted to, 
admitted into this account, a favorable balance 
is exhibited of 6,384,319/. ; but of this the Com ' 
mittee observe, that the sum of 2, 165,534/. only, 
including the floating adventures, is effective ; 
and this is all that can be produced to meet a 

* Vide Committee's Report, ut supra^ p. 148 and 154. 
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capital of 3,200,000/. The Committee close 
.jtheir report with the following passage : — 
“ Before your Committee close this report, 
“ they beg leav^ to say a few words on the 
“ subject of the reference made to them, and 
“ to assure the proprietors that if they have 
“ exceeded the limits of their appointment 
“ hy giving opinions instead of adhering to 
“ figures only, they difl^ solely from a per- 
“ suasion tliat their report would be incom- 
“ plete without such remarks ; and that if 
“ these remarks have carried them into mat- 
“ ters not wholly comprised under debit and 
“ credit, they were so connected with ac- 
“ counts as to be the very source and cause 
“ of them. For situated as the Company 
“ now are, it is imposS&le to discuss the sub- 
Jefet of trade and expence without adverting 
“ to collateral objects on which the others ma- 
“ terially depend ; because the Company 
“ may be successful in war, extend their pos- 
“ sessions, and controul the politics and 
“ princes of the East, while they are poor in 
“ revenue, distressed for resources to defray 
« expences, and bankrupts in trade.”* 

With these explanations and corrections, 
the account for 1782 is accordingly intro- 


• Com. Ninth Report, p. 166 . 
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duced. The remarks of the Committee are 
very important, as having been passed by a 
body of Proprietors on their own account. 
They are deserving of the reader’s particular 
attention, because stock accounts t>f this de- 
scription, where the debts, be it remember- 
ed, are positive, undoubtedly owing by the 
Company, and must^be paid, asset accounts, 
such as the Company’s always are, would, 
without a similar analysis, infallibly lead to 
erroneous conclusions as to the real state of 
the Company’s affairs. 

From 1782 the table No. 3 is afterwards con- 
tinued to 17}12-3— 180.9-10 and 1827-8. The 
examination of the stock accounts of 1703 and 
1810 was effected by the Select Committeeof the 
House of Commons in'ifel2 (vide Fourth Re- 
port, p. 36), on which Mr. Mill has the fol- 
lowing appropriate remarks : — “ The East 
“ India Company has availed itself of its 
“ mercantile capacity to bring forward regu- 
“ larly a statement of assets as a compensa- 
“ tion for its debts. This, however, is ob- 
“ jectionable on a second account ; because, 
“ according to the mode in which this state- 
“ ment is framed, it may exhibit at pleasure 
either a great amount or a small. Some 
“ of the principal articles have hardly any 
“ marketable value ; could produce little, if 



“ tlie Company were left to dispose of them 
“ to the best advantage ; yet the rulers of the 
“ Company assign to them any value which 
“ seems best calculated to answer their de- 
“ signs. Houses, for example, warehouses, 
“ forts, and other buildings, with their furni- 
“ ture, constitute a large article, set down at 
“ several times the valde probably at which 
“ they would sell. Debts due to the Coin- 
“ pany, and arrears of tribute form another 
“ material ingredient, of which a great pro- 
“ portion is past recovery. A specimen of 
“ the mode in which the account of assets is 
“ made up may be seen in the following fact : 
“ that l,733,3’2H/., as due by the public for 
“ the expedition to”Egypt, was continued in 
“ the Bengal accounts as an asset after the 
“ expence had been liquidated in England ; 
“ and upwards of 2,000,000/. due to the Com- 
“ pany by the Nabob of Arcot and Raja of 
“ Tanjore, is continued in the Madras ac- 
“ counts as an asset, though virtually re- 
“ mitted and extinguished upon assuming 
“ the territory of the Carnatic. 

“^The account of the assets, therefore, ex- 
“ hibited by the East India Company, de- 
“ serves very little regard in forming an es- 
“ timate of the financial situation of the go- 
“ vernment of India. Being, however, uni- 
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“ formly adduced as an article of importance 
“ among Indian accounts, its presence is thus' 
rendered necessary here. As the Com- 
“ mittee of the House of Commons, formed 

^ t 

“ in 1810, instituted a comparison between 
“ the account of assets and debts for the pe- 
“ riod of 1793, and the latest period to wliicli 
“ their enquiries could extend, there \(fill be 
“ an advantage in taking the same periods 
“ for the subject of that view of the assets 
“ which Is here required. That Committee 
“ entered into a slight examination of the 
“ statement exhibited by the East India Com- 
“ pany of assets in India ; and by making 
“ large, though far from sufficient, deductions, 
“ reduced the amoun|pOf it nearly one half. 
“ Unhappily it did not carry even the same 
“ degree of scrutiny into the statements of 
“ assets at home, and took it. pretty nearly 
“ as made up by the Company.”* 

However imperfect^ the Committee’s ana- 
lysis of these stock accounts, it is still adopt- 
ed into the annexed table, preferring always 
the authority of official documents to alter- 
ations or suggestions which cannot be so 
sanctioned. The amount for 1827-8 has not 
been dissected at all ; but if a similar process. 


• Mill, vol. iii. p. 720. 
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however incomplete, had been observed in 
regard to this latter account, it would un- 
questionably shew a larger deficiency by seve^ 
ral millions sterling than that now exhibited. 

With the explanations thus given, and the 
certainty that the figures or results inserted 
in this table are all taken from official docu- 
mentsi regularly certified, It may now be asked. 
What does this table prove 1 The plain an- 
swer is, that it exhibits the following results — 

In 1772-3, a Deficient balance 

on the whole concern of j£783,857 

1782-3, a Deficient balance do. of 2,373,454 

1792-3, a Deficient balance do. of 10,221,956 

1 809-10, aDEPiciENTbalancedo. of 16,374,711 

1827-8, a Deficient balance do. of 17,882,812 

It shews, in fact, to use the Committee’s own 
expression, a bankrupt state of the united con- 
cern, from the commS^llcement of the union 
in 1711 down to the latest period; that no 
trade could possibly have sustained such an 
unifbrm state of “ deterioration,” for upwards 
of a century, unless it were kept alive by 
foreign aids, or artificial props ; that no con- 
ceivable aid, or prop, can be suggested, in 
this case, but the territorial revenue since 1 765 ; 
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and if at the same time it be proved that the 
revenues of India, ever since thaC^Mate, were 
fnore than sufficient to discharge all their own 
appropriate expences, and to yield a lai^e sur- 
plus, can any position be mme manifest than 
that this uniform deterioration, or bankrupt 
state, of the united concern is wholly to be as- 
cribed to the operations of commerce ? , 
Reviewing, then, the whole of these tables 
togethei*; seeing that tlie Company’s com- 
mercial funds had fallen greatly short of the 
cost of investments annually returned to Eng- 
land ; that the surplus revenue and loans had 
been applied to supply the difference, and to 
defray other commercial disbursements ; and 
that these positions are strongly corroborated 
by other facts, can we need further proof as 
to the proper incidence of the Company’s 
debts? and that the whole, including the 
supplies from revenue, ought, with interest, 
to fall as a charge or ^barges on the commer- 
cial head? It is th§‘%nly fair principle on. 
which a statement of accounts, as between 
the territorial and commercial branches of 
the Company’s concerns, can, or ought to, be 
exhibited' to Pariiament and the Public ; but 
completely at variance with that assumed 
in evidence before the House of Commons 
on the 7th June 1830, wherein an attempt 
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is made to prove, ’ ” that the commercial ca- 
“ pital of the Company rested on a solid 
“ basis ; and that the debt of the East India 
“'Company had its origin entirely in terri- 
“ t#rial causes.” 

In allusion to that part of the evidence 
wherein it .is asserted that between the years 
17.80 and 1793 , the excess of payments by 
commerce in aid of territory was no less a 
sum than 6 , 829 , 56 * 8 ^., Mr. Langton bas ob- 
served, that the period between 1784 and 
1789 was one of profound peace, and perhaps 
of unequalled prosperity in the state of the 
Company’s affairs abroad. It will be also 
seen in the annexed Tables, so far from ter- 
ritory requiring aid from commerce, that from 
1781-2 to 1792 - 3 , investments were provided 
from India and China amounting at prime 
cost to upwards of two millions sterling per 
annum; whilst the returns frdm Europe in- 
cluding goods, naval qnd military stores, and 
bullion, were little idUc than half of that 
amount ; and^that after 1793 (as will be shewn 
in the next chapter) large surpluses , of re- 
venue continued, as before, to be contributed ; 
and constituted in reality the only capital on 
which the Company’s trade was, or could be, 
carried on. Instead of a supply, therefore, by 
commerce to territory previous to i 792 - 3 , it 
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is shewn in Table No. 1, that territory had ac- 
tually supplied commerce with funds to the 
t^ount of 23,501,239/. ; exclusive of the debt of 
7,971,665/. ; and unless this statement can be 
refuted, or otherwise explained, all the ac- 
countants in existence will be unable to prove, 
to the satisfaction of any man acquainted 
with figures, that the^ Company’s commercial 
capital did, at the period here referred to, or 
does now, rest on* a solid and independent 
basis. The impartial reader will more pro- 
bably be left to wonder at the boldness of the 
assertion ; and perhaps as much puzzled, as 
the late accountant-general Cartwright was, 
to find out where the Company’s trading 
“ capital really is.” 

The orders of the Court of Directors to their 
Indian government being peremptory, that 
“ every oilier consideration was to give phice to 
the essential cmd primary oljects of their in- 
vestments (page sad), a ddi ng, in other letters, 
prohibitions against being drawn on 
them, except to a limited amounj; — the pro- 
duce of, their sales being, as they observed, 
their only channel of receipts to meet home 
payments (page sai.) — attention to the ful- 
filment of these orders became a duty on 
the part of the authorities abroad. Invest- 
ments were accordingly provided from India 
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and China, averaging as per annexed table. 
No. 2, li million sterling per annum for the 
whole period, and upwards of two millions 
fpr the latter portion of it. Provision for 
these investments was for the most part made 
on a vague estimate of funds, and without a 
very nice regard to actual surpluses of revenue 
in each year. The orders of the Court of Di- 
rectors required always a certain amount of in- 
vestments. Ships were accordingly sent out 
for its conveyance to England. The prepara- 
tions of the hoard of trade were on a correspond- 
ing scale ; and tlie revenue treasuries were ac- 
cordingly drawn upon to answer all these de- 
mands. Through periods of war, and even of 
famine, there was no material diminution of the 
“ revenue investment.” When therefore a pres- 
sure from other causes exhausted the remain- 
ing treasure, and that loans became requisite, 
these loans were improperly charged to ter- 
ritory ; because, had it not been for the pre- 
vious supply from teilitory to commerce, loans 
need not have been raised. On every fair 
principle of accounts, therefore, commerce 
should restore to territory, with interest, the 
advances she had received, or be made to bear 
that burthen which her own urgent necessUies 
had caused to be contracted. Surplus re- 
venue and territorial debt being absolutely in- 
compatible — their co-existence an untenable 



position — it follows that no portion of the 
Company’s debts can be proved to have 
arisen from territorial causes. The former 
fact being established, every attempt to prove 
the latter assertion must inevitably fail. 

I have already shewn that the bond debt in 
England was originally money borrowed by 
the Company for commercial purposest and 
served, previous to 1765, as their only trading 
capital. It hence follows, that both the Indian 
and the home debts — viz. 

The Indian debt bearing interest, commonty 
called territorial, and amounting in 1793 

to £6,192,980 

Besides Indian debt not 
bearing interest, and 
amounting in 1793 to . 1,778,685 

7,.971,06.'> 

And the home bond debt 
bearing interest, and 
amounting in 1793 to . 3,200,000 
With bonds in Engla|id 
not bearing interest, and 
other floating debts, 

amounting in 1793 to . 4,791,078 

7,991,078* 

Total . . . £15,962,743 , 

* Vide 4th Report Select Committee of the House of Com- 
monSy 1812, p. 36; and Moreau’s Tables. 

Q Q 2 
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are purely commercial, having been entirely 
created by commercial disbursements. 

Let the reader pause for a moment, ai|d 
reflect on the preceding series of facts. He 
will find, on comparing dates, that the Indian 
debt had encreased to the sum above speci- 
fied, from that of 274,688Z. in 1763 (vide 
P‘ 56j0 ; that the Virhole encrease of debt, at 
home and abroad, between 1762* and 1793, 
was 7,491,401/. ; and that this enenease took 
place contemporaneously with a surplus re- 
venue in each year, and amounting altogether, 
during the same period, to 23,501,239/., after 
defraying every description of territorial 
charge. Is it then possible to avoid the con- 
clusion, that territory can, on no principle of 
justice, or of truth, or of mercantile account- 
ing, be charged with a single fraction of this 
debt? that it must have arisen from some 
other than a territorial cause ; that it owes 
both its origin and growth to the losses and 


* The debt of 1762 is taken from the Third Report of 
the Committee of Secrecy in 1773, and will be found stated 


ae fpllows : — 

Apnuity, bond, and floating debts 8,196,654 

« . Indian bond debt 274,688 


£8,471,342 
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expenditure of commerce ; and that, hut for 
misconception or misrepresentation, Parliament 
never could have viewed it as appertaining to 
territory, or that any thing in short hut com- 
merce were ewcountahle for its existence. 
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No. IL 

STATEMENT to show the progressive Increase of Indian 
debt from 1761 to 1793, throughout which period the con- 
stant existence of surplus revenue is admitted by the high- 
est Indian authorities at home and abroad. — Extracted 
from the Reports of the Secret Committee in 1772*3 and 
1781-2-3, and the other authorities quoted below. 


In 1761. .Bengal Debt, 30th April £234.975 


Madras do 

do 

39,693 

274.668 

1766. .Bengal do 

do 

746,200 


Madras do 

do 

10,480 

756,680 

1773. .Bengal do 13th April 

1,294.629 


Madras do 

do 

75.046 


Bombay do 

do 

126,198 

1,495,873 

l780-l..Bengd do 

do . 

485,378 


Bombay do 

do 

1,062,527 


Madras do do... 

Bcncoolen (besides 92.934/. of notes in 

252,721 


circulation) 

1785.. Close of Mr. 

Hastings’ administration. 

6,775 

1,797,401 

^ Mill. Vol.i 

i. p. 675 



1 793 . . Indian Debt bearing interest £6, 192.980 


Do. not bearing inter^t ........ 1,778.686 

Fourth Report of Sel. Coro. 6f the House 

Coronions in 1812, p. 36. ................... 7,97 1,665 


* Mill compares, on this occasion, the hnaiicial state of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa in 1772, when Mr. Hastings* administration commenced, with its 
close in 1785 ; and finding that in the former period there was a surplus re- 
venue of 668,371/. and in the latter of 1.002,678/. after defraying all the civil 
and military charges of the government, it is rather surprising that Mr. Mill’s 
sagacity should not have led him at least to suspect that this constant siai|^i. 
was not to be reconciled with encrease of debt on territorial account, and 
the Indian loans must, therefore, have been occasioned by some other cai^^^ 
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STATEMENT to shew the progress of the Company’s debts at home and 
abroad, from the earliest periods to the year 1827-8; contrasted 
with assets at their own valuation ; as far as the same can be collected 
from printed authentic accounts. 

Iq 1711 We are inforufied by Mr. Mill, that the joint debts of the United 
Company abroad exceeded their assets in the sum of 30,6101. — Vide 
Chap, 1. p. 448.— whilst their home debts (we have no account of 
home assets) amounted to 39^,7951. excluuve of their capital stock, 
now 3,200,0001. 

In 176S The Company Home debts amounted to £8,177,247 
(e;^ 'lusive of their Capital Stock) 

And the Indian Bond debts, to 756,680 

£8,923,927 

Vide Chap, II, p. 494-5. ^ r 

We have still no account of assets. 

In 1772-3 Second Report, Committee of Secresy, p. 18 — 30. 

Home Debts (exclusive of Capital) .. 11,402,949 


Indian ditto 2,032,306 

13,435,255 

Home Assets 9,454,099 

Indian ditto 6,397,299 ‘ 

^ 15,851,398 

Balance in favour (exclusive of Capital) 2,416,143 


But the capital being included 
among the credits or assets, as the 
Company are, on the other hand, 
answerable for the amount to indivi- 
dual subscribers or stockholder, it 
should also be included among the 


debts, or *3,200,000 „ 

When the real balance would be Deficient £783,857 


* The Committee seeni to admit, p. 154-5, that the Company’s capital ought be inserted 
as a debit entry. The sum is stated to be 3,200,000/. ; but the committee being unable to 
account satisfactorily for the origin of this capital, have, therefore, they say, omitted it en- 
tirely fronv,their^iement It is to be found in former accounts ever since ife year 1706, as 
having beeh |p»:ribed “ by the adventurers at 87/. 10s. per cent^^’ and, therefore, costing 
2,800,000/. imch the committee suppose may have be^ expended on renewals of the 
Company’s obarter, or on buildings, forts, and other artiides of dead stock. However it 
may have originated, or been actually expended, certain it is, that in 1711,3,200,000/. 
had j a^ Ipt by the proprietors to government (Fide p. 446.), and that this loan h^ ex- 
istlntwrilhr to the bond debt which the Company were only authorized to raise in 1721, 
(p. Another million was added to the loan to government in 1744-5 ; but the Com- 

pany authorized to raise this million by bond, which may, therefore, have been added 
to their' regular bond debt ; but whether it was so, or not, is unexplained. It was not till 
1749-50, that the Company was empowered to raise 2,992,440/. by way of annuities, and 
as a compensation for the. interest on their loan to government being reduced to 3 per cent. 
This annuity debt, therefore, and the bond debt, would seem to ^ wholly distinct from the 
original capital of 3,200,000/. and 1 have accordingly treated them as such throughout this 
treatise^ Vide also snpni, p. 541. '' 
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Itt July, The Appendix, 21, of theNinth Rep. of the 
1782. Sel. Com. of H. of Commons of 1783, pp. 

130 et seq. contains a report by a Com- . 
mittM of East India proprietors, appoint- 
ed to examine into .the general state of 
the debts, credits, and effects of the Com- 
pany at home and abroad; and to report 
the same to a general court of proprietors. 

The estimate of debts and credits pro- 
duced on this occasion to the committ^, 
included " Many articles of quick stock, 

** some afloat and at risque, and others 
** obviously dormant and non-produc- 
** tive, thereby giving the whole an equal 
•• degree of creditable value in opposition 
•* to debtSt which are actually due and 
must be |)aid.’’ The committee ac- 
cordingly proceeded to dissect and ad- ' 
just the said account, whence it appears, 
as per statements C and I of that appen- 
dix, with the remarks thereon, and fur- 
ther adjusted in statement P, that the 
Company’s active debts in England 

amounted to...... 

And their effective property to 7,935,097 

Less Company’s separate fund im- 
properly inserted among the cre- 
dits* 286,036 


Balance Deficient 


£8,496,758 


7,649,061 
1 847,697 


* This item is the Company’s proper and separato fund, not liable to be involved in 

** their commercial operations, but applicable to the augmentation of their dividends, with- 
" out participation of the public, and ought to have been set aside, and kept separate, unless 
** introduced as a loan ; and then it should have been stated in the debit side, as a debt due 
“ from the commercial concerns to the Company’s private stock.”— Com. Rep. p. 142. 

t On the home stock account the committee observe, that unless the assets contained 
in it were speedily realized (which they could not be), the Company could not discharge 
debts liab|je to immediate demand, to the amount of 861,2911. besides customs falling due 
between May and Septemlwr, to the amount of 568,0041.— Total 1,429,295/. The com- 
mittee subjoin the following important remark : — ** From the investigation of the quick 
stock in England, corroborated by the best information we can obtain from the o£^rs 
** of the House, as to the amount of the annual payments and outgoings, incl^endent 
** of bills and customs which generally bring their acquittal with tb^ irr btigpes, your 
** Committee think they shall nut exce^ their commission in saying, that Company 
** will soon he embarrassed in their operations for want of current cash, unless some relief 
** can be obtained from government, and ^at the parting with 300,000/. lately to govern- 
** meat, was an alienation of their property, which neither the situation of their affairs at 
” that time, nor at present, can possibly warrant”— This 300,000/. I presume, was part 
of the 400,0001. agreed to be paid to government for the renewal of their charter in 1781. 
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la 1810 


Brought forward Deficient £ 847 ,697| 

Active debts abroad 4,138,622 

Ditto outstanding* 129,466 

4,268, 078| 

KfFective property, do 6,7 42,321 


Balance in favour 1,474,243 


Deduct deficiency as above • 


847,697 


626,546 


Net balance in favour 

But adding the capital stock, or loan to 

government, as above 3,200,000| 

The real balance of this account would be 
Deficient 


1 


In 1785 jMill, Vol. II. p.675, gives the following statement at the close of 
Mr. Hastings’ administration — ^ 

Home debts 15,443,349 

Indian ditto 10,464,955 

800,000/. stock, addition to 
capital, cost. ] ,240,000 j 

Total debts 27,148,3041 

llcference is made for authorities to the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth I 
Reports of the Committee of S^Cresy,bttt we have no account of assets. | 

1u 1792*3 Fourth Hep. Sol. Committee of the House of Commons in 1812, p. 36. 

Horae debts 7,991,078 

Indian ditto 7,971 ,665 

Capital, now six millions, cost . 7,780,000 

Total debts 23,742,743| 

jllome assets, adjusted by the Committee 9,740,832 

Indian ditto 3,800,838 

13,54l,670| 

Balance Deficient 


Do. do. do. and Mill, Vol. HI. p. 772. 

Home debts £10,357,088 

Indian ditto 28,897,742 

Capital as above 7,780,000 


Total debts 47,034,830| 

Home assets 14,504,944^ 

Indian ditto 16,155,175 

30,660,119| 

Balance Deficient 


£2,573,464 


£10,201,073 


£16,374,711 


* This sum, classed under debts outstanding,” is the Bengal Military and Contingent 
Fund, commonly called Lord Clive’s Fund, and which, as having been deposited in casli 
in the Company’s treasury, they arc clearly accountable foi'.~*Com. Rep. p. 134 & 168. 
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In 1827-81 


No. 25, of papers, &c. presented by H. M. command, Feb. 1830. 

Territorial debts at home and abroad • • 54,973,452 

Commercial do. do 5,506,350 

Capital as above 7,780,000 • 

Total debts 68,259,802| 

Territorial assets. 26,934,66|3 

j Commercial do • 23,442,32) 

60,376,990] 

Balance Deficient 


£17,882,812 


Or, to use the words of Mill, * **a baJance of legitimate claims 
" which there is nothing whatsoever in the shajw of property to meet,** 
-Mill, Vol. III. p. 724. • 


* In the three laft periods of this statement, it will be observed, that the capital stock is 

rated at 7,780,000/., being the amount actually subscribed and paid in> But if the Com- 
pany are to make good the capital stock, as prcscribey in 33 Geo. 3. cap. 52. s. 115., at the 
rate of 200/. for every 100/. stock, it will of course cncreasc their debt in proportion, and 
conse(|uently make the deficiency in each period, 4,220,000/. moie. 
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CHAPTER V. 

STATE OF THE COMPANY’S FINANCIAL AFFAIRS FROM 
^ 1792-3 TO 1828-9. 

On the principle of surplus revenue ahd terri- 
torial debt being utterly incompatible, the con- 
tents of preceding chapters (unless indeed the 
official documents in print' are fallacious or 
imperfect) can scarcely, I presume, leave a 
doubt as to the position here contended for, 
viz., that the Company’s debts at home and 
abroad are wholly chargeable to commerce up 
to 1792-3; in other words, that sums equiva- 
lent to'‘ the loans ^nd surplus revenue together 
must have been absorbed by commercial losses 
and expenditure ; since it is clear they were 
not required for territorial purposes, or would 
not have been required, had the disbursements 
of territory been confined to her own exclu- 
sive wants, and not mixed up with supplies to 
sustain the broken down fortunes of a bank- 
rupt associate. With the establishment of 
this fact, the remainder of our task will be 
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easy ; as, from this period, we are furnished 
with authentic accounts, annually laid before 
Parliament, the results of which, as far at 
least as regards the revenue or political con- 
cerns admit of no misconception. ^ 

Although this highly important fact had 
escaped the notice of the principal authorities 
in England, the affairs of India, subs^uent 
to the acquisition of the Dewanny, woula seem 
to have attracted considerable attention on the 
part of the legislature. Mr. Moreau informs 
us that, from the year 1765 to the peace of 
Paris in 1783, almost every session of parlia- 
ment was productive of new laws intended to 
secure the due appropriation of the Company’s 
annual receipts ; to simplify their government 
abroad by establishing a proper subordina- 
tion between their different Presidencies ; to 
guard their commerce against the illicit prac- 
tices of their own servant^, by subjecting 
them to a stricter responsibility ; and by ren- 
dering them amenable to the courts at home, 
as well as the tribunals specifically appointed 
for the administration of justice abroad.* 
But these statutes contain a great deal more 
than is here adverted to, as will be noticed 
presently. 


* Moreau, p. 8. 




Tlie series is continued in Russell's volume 
of East India Acts; but in a more com- 
plete state, and down to the latest period, in 
Tyrwhitt and Tindal’s Digest of the Statutes. 
Still in no pWt of the parliamentary proceed- 
ings do we find any specific enquiry, or at- 
tempt made, to ascertain the origin, or real 
causeiof the Company’s debts. 

In 1793, Mr. Dundas’s eloquence, or rather, 
as Mill observes, his “ confident assertions, 
“ so potent in men of influence and power to 
“ captivate the general mind^with a prospect 
“ of Indian prosperity, had^enerated a belief 
“ that a great fountain, whence a perennial 
“ stream of wealth would flow upon the British 
“ nation, was by the wisdom of its rulers sc- 
“ cured to that nation in India. Estimates 
“ were formed with all the care of accuracy, 
“ or rather of moderation, by which it was 
“ made to appel^ that the surplus, exhibited 
“ by ihe accounts of the year immediately 
“ passed, would, in future years, rather en- 
“ crease than diminish. And with profound 
** solemnity an appropriation, as if for perpe- 
“ tuity, was proposed of a large superabound- 
“ ing sum which would, it was said, be atmually 
“ recdv^/rom India. The eyes of men were 
“ successfully dazzled ; and when Mr. Dun- 
“ das called out to them, ‘ Will you stop the 
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“ tide of so much prosperity for untried theo- 
“ ries V those who knew but^Uttle either about 
“ the theory, or the practice of the case, that 
“ is, the greater number, were easily made to 
“ believe, tl^at there was a great certainty of 
“ securing what they were told was the actual 
“ influx of wealth, if they persevered in the 
“ present course ; a great danger of losmg it, 
“ if they allowed themselves to be dra\)4i> by 
“ delusive prospects, into another.” * 

Under these solemn assurances, and the ge- 
neral belief of thl^r being well founded, it was 
easy to persude j^arliament, that it became 
their duty to make a just distribution of this 
“ perennial stream” which seemed to promise 
an inexhaustible harvest of fruits. It was ac- 
cordingly provided, that the surplus revenue — 
after defraying all charges of a military na- 
ture, the interest on debt, and the civil es- 
tablishments— should be ap]||lN)priated to {Pro- 
vide investments to the amount of one crore 
of Rupees annually at the least, with liberty 
to encrease the said investments, in propor- 
tion as Indian debt should be redeemed, dis- 
charged, or transferred from India to Great 
Britain ; and lastly, in payment of debts in 
India, or for other purposes ; whilst 


* Mil], VoLiii. p, 364. 
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Tlie profits of trade, and produce of invest- 
ments, were appropriated : 

First — ^To pay bills of exchange, and other 
current charges and debts, &c. except the 
bond dbbt. 

Second — A dividend of 10 per cent, per an- 
num on the capital stock of the Company, 
<wr 600,000/. per annum. 

Thb’d - - 500,000/. per annum in discharge of 
bills granted for transferring the India 
debt to England, until reduced to two 
crores of Rupees. i* 

Fourth — ^An annuity of ^oS,000/. a year to 
the public. 

Fifth — ^The surplus to be applied in aug- 
mentation of the fund for reducing the 
India debt to two crores, as above. 

Sixth — ^To pay other debts of the Company, 
except the bond debt of 1,500,000/., or to 
extend the’^ompany’s trade. 

Seventh — Of the remainder, one-sixth to be 
applied to encrease the annual dividends ; 
and five-sixths to be paid into His Majes- 
ty’s ^Exchequer, to form a guarantee fund, 
to accumulate with interest, until it should 
apiount to 12,000,000/. The interest then 
to be a guarantee for the dividend of 10 
per cent, per annum ; and the principal a 
guarantee for the capital stock, at 200 per 
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cent. ; subject to which, the fund to be- 
come the property of thejpublic. 

It thus appears, from the preceding appro- 
priations, to have been unequivocally admitted, 
that a surplus .revenue to a large aihount, ex- 
isted at this time in India; whilst the home 
profits on the Company’s trade were conceived 
to be equally exuberant. If this surplus, thep, or 
these profits, or both together, were thus “simper- 
“ abounding,” it was but natural, one would 
think, to enquire whence the necessity for the 
united concern, or for either branch separately, 
to have contracted sjich a heavy load of debt. 

If, indeed, we look back to authentic docu- 
ments, which must at this time ( 179 .*}) have 
been under the eye of the public authorities 
at home, it seems quite unaccountable that 
they should have so loosely examined into 
the real state of the Company’s afiairs. To 
say nothing of the valuable in^rmation con- 
tained in the reports of select and secret com- 
mittees in 1772 - 3 , and 1781 - 2 - 3 , on India 
afiairs, and particularly as to the certainty of 
a large and constant surplus revenue i%India, 
the series of statutes between 1767 and 179 . 3 ,. 
contained a further mass of most important 
and instructive facts. All these acts of par- 
liament, whenever touching on the territorial 
possessions in India, assert the paramount 

VOL. II. R R •• 



right of the state to those territories, and the 
revenues thereof; and admit also the existence 
of a surplus, which Parliament accordingly 
assumes the absolute right of appropriating. 
By 7 Geo. 3. cap. 57. It is enacted, that the 
territorial possessions and revenues in 
India shall remain in possession of the 
E. I. Company, on their paying into the 
t receipt of H. M.Exchequer 400,000/. per 
annum for two years. 

By 9 Geo. 3. cap. 24. The grant of territorial 
possessions is continued, on payment of 
the said 400,000/. perjann. for five years. 

Of this sum only 2,109,399/. (or five 
years’ amount instead of seven years) 
appear to have been paid.* 

By 13 Geo. 3. cap. 64. The preamble of which 
states the Company to have been “ I'a- 
“ bouring for some time past under great 
“ and u^sual difficulties,” and to be in 
urgent need of immediate relief, to save 
them, as would appear, from utter ruin, 
a loan of 1,400,000/. in exchequer bills 
is granted ,f the participation money of 
400,000/. per annum given up, as well as 

* Bruce’s Plans, &c. p. 329. 

t Vide Chap, III, p. 519 to 529, for the distress and alarm 
of the directors, in consequence of bills drawn on them from 
India to a lar^c amount. 
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the indemnification for duties on tea; and 
the surplus of revenue and profits ordered 
to be applied to the liquidation of the 
aforementioned loan, and the dimintftion 
of the bond debt to 1,500,000/!’ 

By 19 Geo. 3. cap. 61. The debt to govern- 
ment of 1,400,000/. being discharged, and 
the bond debt reduced to 1 ,500,000/1, the 
territorial possessions and revenues re- 
maii\ with the Company for one year; 
but the whole surplus, after paying a 
dividend of 8 per cent., to be reserved, 
to await a further agreement between 
the public and the Company. 

By 20 G. 3. cap. 56. The territorial possessions 
are continued for another year with the 
E. I. Company ; but their affairs not being 
restored, the surplus of revenue and pro- 
fits were again reserved, to await a further 
agreement, as above. 

By 21 Geo. 3. cap. 65. The Company are 
required to pay into the Exchequer 
400,000/. in discharge of claims of the 
public, up to March 1781. The terri- 
torial possessions are then continued as 
before, on condition, viz. 

That the clear surplus of revenue after 
defraying all territorial charges and ex- 
peaces, and 


1779. 


1780. 


1781. 


K R 2 
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All the clear profits of the Company, 
after providing for the current payments 
of interest, and other outgoings, charges, 
^and ej^peaces, be appropriated to pay a 
dividend of 8 per cent, per annum ; and 
three fourths of the remaining surplus 
to be paid into the exchequer, and to be 
At the disposal of Parliament. 

By the same act the Company were to 
victual H. M. ships employed- in India 
at their own expeuce ; but government, 
owing to their distress, agreed to repay 
them in England one fourth of the amount 
for their own sole use and benefit; or, 
should profits be deficient, as much move 
as would suffice, with their profits, to 
make up a dividend of 8 per cent. 

1782. By 22 Geo. 3. cap. 51. Profits are acknow- 

ledged to have fallen short of the divi- 
dend by ^,023/. ; the sum of 100,000/. 
(part of the 400,000/. required by 21 G. 3. 
to be paid into the exchequer), and 
396,466/. 2s. 6d, for customs, are stated 
to be due to government, adding — “ The 
“ said Company being still in distress, it 
is fit the said payments should be 
“ postponed” — these payments were ac- 
cordingly postponed until April, 1783. 

1783. By23Geo.3. cap.36. The preceding debts are 
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found to be still unpaid; that 421105/. 

(is. Wd. for customs had since accrued, 
and that 23,000/. more would fall due in 
July 1783; and “the Company (it is 
“ added) having become m^A distressed 
“ in their affairs at home, and applied 
“ to parliament for relief, having been 
“ obliged to postpone many other <^‘ their 
“ commercial debts,” these suiys are 
agahi postponed ; and the Company ein- 
powev(^d to enc.rease their bond debt in 
the sum of 500,000/. 

Uy 23 (}. 3. cap. 83. It appears that the Com- i78n. 
pany owed 044,743/. 17 a“. 2r/. for customs ; 
that 270,000/. more would be due by 
JOth December, 1783; that the 100,000/. 

(part of the 400,000/. due in 1781) was 
still unpaid ; that from March J 782 to 
March 1783, profits were deficient to 
pay the 8 per cent, dividend of 250,000/. 
by 255,813/., in, other words, that they 
had only 187/. of profit; that “ the Com- 
“ pany were much distressed in their 
“ affairs at home, whence it was found 
“ necessary to grant further relief ;” 
wherefore the above payments were again 
deferred ; and the commissioners of the 
treasury empowered to assist the Com- 
pany with a loan of Excheepn'r bills to 
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the amount of 300,000/. at il. 13.v. per 
cent, interest ; and until these debts 
could he repaid, and the bond debt re- 
duced to 1,500,000/ the public were to 
forego 111 participation in the surplus 
revenue and profits. 

1784. By 24 Geo. 3. sess. 1. cap. 35. The debts for 
cptoms, &c. being still unpaid, pay- 
mtint again postponed until May 1784. 

1784. By 24 Geo. 3. cap. 34. The debt for ^customs 
being now 923,510/. 5s. 2</., the debt of 
100.000/. due in 1781 still unpaid, as well 
as the debt on Exchequer bills of .300,000/. 
the bond debt being 2 millions, and a 
deficiency in the year’s profit of 141,941/. 
to pay 8 per cent, dividends ; and finally 
billsdrawn on the Company for 1 ,090,000/., 
besides China bills, being to be met, and 
300,000/. due on accepted bills ;* a fur- 
ther postpo)|ement of the debts to the 
public was granted till 1st Jan. 1786. 
Meanwhile a dividend of 8 per cent, was 
still authorized ;t and the surplus revenue 

* Vide Chap, III. p. 533 to 536, and the 9th Report of 
the select committee for the occasion of these bills. 

t Throughout these diffirnlties, the 8 per cent, dividend was 
always carefully provided for, on which Mill observes, that the 
Company “ borrowed money to divide among themselves, a 
“ singular way for a trader of keeping out of debt.” — Mill, vol. ii. 
p. 693. 
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and profits ordered to be wholly appro- 
priated to the liquidation of debts. 

By 26 Geo. 3. cap. 62. The Company were 1786. 
authorized to raise money to relieve 
their distresses by selling or^or^ging 
1,207,559/. 15s. being part of the debt of 
4,200,000/. due by Government to the 
Company, to be held by subscribefs on 
the same terms as the 2,992,440/^ 5s. — 
other part of the said debt — were held ; 
and likewise to borrow, or add to their 
capital stock, 800,000/. it being “ neces- 
“ sary and expedient, it is stated, that 
“ the Company should be thus enabled to 
“ raise a further sum of money than they 
“ otherwise could do, to extend their 
“ trade, and to discharge the demands to 
“ which they are liable.” 

By 28 Greo. 3. cap. 29. The Company were 178 h. 
empowered to raise l,2Qp,000/. on tlieir 
bonds, “ in consideration of the state of 
“ their affairs, and to discharge debts.” 

By 29 Geo. 3. cap. 65. “ The affairs of the I7«i>- 
“ Company again requiring the advance 
“ of a considerable sum of money” to meet 
pressing demands, they were accordingly 
authorized to raise the same by adding 
one million to their capital stock ; and 

By 33 Geo. 3. cap. 47. To add another million 1798. 
to theircapital stock for the samepurpose ; 
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thus bowowing, or adding to capital, (another 
name for borrowing) no less a sum altogether, 
from 1773 to 1793, than 9,587,559/* which, 
together with all the surplus revenue of India 
during the f>eriod, was applied) as manifested 
in the preceding statutes (and therefore wholly 
sunk, in the discharge of the Company’s com- 
merc^l expenditure and debts. 

Bu| this was not all. The Committee well 
knew that, from 1793 down to the period of 
their own sitting in 1812, frequent applications 
continued to be made by the Company to Par- 
liament for relief, under commercial difficul- 


* This sum is made up as follows : 

Borrowed in 1773 of government 1,400,000 

Addition to bond debt in 1783 500,000 

Borrrowcd of government do 300,000 

Mortgage of annuities in 1786 1,207, 559t 

800,000/, added to capital do. yielding 1,240,000 

Addition to bond debt in 1788 1,200,000 

One million added to capital in 1789, yielding. . 1,740,000 
Do. do. 1793, do 2,000,000 


Total £9,587,559 

Exclusive of loans from tlie Bank, which, in as far as the 
same or other loans were repaid, could only be so discharged 
by the whole surplus revenue of India being left, as seen in 
the statutes above quoted, at the disposal of the Company, 

f Whether any or what money was raised on this security is 
not stated. The whole sum still stands in the public accounts, 
as “ due by Government to the Company.” 
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ties ; that with a large surplus revenue ifi In- 
dia, which they tbemselve? fully admit, not 
one of the grand anticipations of Mr. Dundas 
in 1793, (p. 593 - 4 .) with a trifling exception in 
the two succeeding years, of 2£0,000/i. each 
into His Majesty’s Exchequer, had even a 
beginning ; that even this trifling attempt was 
mere delusion, for, in the same year, o]^ 1794, 
the 33d of the King, cap. 47., having required 
the bond debt, then 3,200,000A, to be reduced 
to 1,500,000/., in the attempt to do so, and to 
make shew of a payment into the Exchequer, 
further distress occurred, and a fresh appli- 
cation to Parliament for relief ; on which the 
Company were released from further reduc- 
tions of the bond debt, its limit being extended 
to two millions, with liberty to borrow one 
million more.* 

The Committee also knew that, in 17f)7, the 
Company were empowered to add two millions 
more to their capital stock ;t but this was not 
availed of for the plainest of all reasons, that 
additions to capital were generally required by 
Parliament, to be employed in reducing bond 
debt — a salutary restriction which was after- 
wards repealed on account of the Company’s 
encreasing difficulties. 

From 1793 to 1795, the bond debt appears 
• 34 Geo. 3. cap. 4 1 . t 37 Geo. 3. cap. 3 1 . 
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to have exceeded two millions. From 1796 
to 1804 , it was kept under two millions. Af- 
ter that year, a progressive encrease ap- 
pears; so that in March 1807 , it amounted to 
2 , 882 , 775 /., ^'^hen the Company were em- 
powered to raise a further sum on bond of 
two millions, so that the limit of the bond 
debt thus extended to 5 , 000 , 000 /.'*' 

The^bond debt being on the 1st of March 
1810 , 4 , 900 , 000 /., and the Company still in 
distress, they were further empowered to bor- 
row two millions more on bond ; thus making 
the limit of the bond debt seven millions. t 
It must also have been known to the Select 
Committee, that the Company were obliged, 
in 1811 , to borrow from Government in Ex- 
chequer bills 1 , 500 , 000 /. more ; and that their 
bond debt, on the 1st of March 1812 , had en- 
creased to 6 , 565 , 905 /. ; and in all probability 
further known to them, that in 1812 ^ the Com- 
pany had been obliged to borrow 2 , 500 , 000 /. 
from His Majesty’s Government to meet 
pressing home demands. 

With these important facts, thus within the 
ken of Parliament and of the Committee — 
with a series of commercial embarrassments, 
from year to year, pressed on their notice. 


* 47 Geo. 3. sess. 2. cap. 41. t 51 Geo. 3. cap. 64. 
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and arising in two particular instances from 
the necessity which the government of India 
had unhappily imposed on the Directors of 
paying for some of their investments, instead 
of getting the whole for nothing — ^wkh scarcely 
a fraction of the known surplus revenue of 
India passing into His Majesty’s Exche- 
quer, but, on the contrary, appropriated to 
discharge the Company’s commercial de^ts — 
with a full knowledge of the many millions 
borrowed, or raised under the authority of 
Parliament, to relieve the distress of their 
home affairs, and to save them from impend- 
ing bankruptcy — with such plain indications 
before the Committee of the prosperous state 
of territory, and the beggary of commerce — 
it is, 1 repeat it, unaccountable that no sus- 
picion should have been excited, either in 1793 
or in IBl ii,' as to the commercial origin of the 
Company’s embarrassments and debts. Sus- 
picion however slept. Mr. Dundas pronounced 
the Indian debt to be territorial ; and territorial 
it was accordingly voted, and enacted, to be, 
without further consideration or enquiry, as to 
its real source. 

It is foreign to the object of this chapter to 
examine the discussions which took place in 
1793, as to the future administration of the 
British possessions in India ; but it will not be 
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irre\eva9t to notice certain principles that were 
then established, and admitted on all sides, viz. 

That the Company are, of right, by virtue 
of successive charters, a body corporate witli 
perpetual Accession, that is, entitled to re- 
main a body corporate to carry on trade to 
the East Indies upon a joint stock, as well 
as H^s Majesty’s other subjects. But 
“ ''l['hat all acquisitions, territories, &c. made 
“ by arms, or by treaty by the subjects of this 
“ realm, do of right belong to the state.”* 

A delegated authority was thereon granted 
to the Company to administer the political 
affairs of India for specified periods ; during 
which it was intended and declared that they 
should remit, through their trade, the surplus 
revenue of the Indian territories, so that the 
said surplus might be “ made to flow home for 
“ the benefit of the proprietors, aiid of the pub- 
“ lie at large.”'!' 

In respect to the Company’s right to be a 

^ Opinions of Mr. Yorkc, Attorney Genernl, and of Mr. 
Pratt, Solicitor General. 

t Bruce’s Plans, p, 5 and 187. et seq. On this occasion 
Mr. Dundvis “ succeeded in persuading Parliament and the na- 
“ tion, that India had fairly begun to be, what India would con 
tinue to be, a vast source of wealth to the nation^ affording 
“ a surplus revetme sufficient to enrich the East India Coni- 
“ pany, and contribute largely towards the nmintenance of the 
British Govcrtvnient itself*' — Mill, vol. iii. p.362. 
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perpetual trading Company, I presume it re- 
quires no argumejit to prove, that the power 
which invested them with this right — avowedly 
at the time to promote the public good — may, 
when the public good shall obviously require 
it, with equal justice and propriety, cancel or 
repeal fhe right. 

The other principle had equal rcferentc to 
the best means of promoting the public benefit. 
If the splendid anticipations of Mr. Dundas 
had been realized — if, out of the produce of in- 
vestments at home, the Indian debt could 
have been reduced, as proposed, to 2 crores of 
rupees — if the annuity of 600,0001. per an- 
num to the public had been paid — if the other 
debts of the Company had been paid, and the 
bond debtpermanently reduced to 1,500,000/. — 
and, if the ^arantee fund of 12 millions, or any 
part of it, l^d been made up, some plea might 
have been raised to justify so improvident an 
appropriation as a crore of rupees anunally 
out of the territorial revenues of India ; it 
might, in such case, have been admitted, how- 
ever unwise the means, that the object had 
been partially attained. But unhappily every 
one of Mr. Dundas’s proposed appropriations of 
surplus profits resulted in disappointment. 
Two half-yearly payments, of 250,0001. each, 
on account of the annual 600,000/. to be paid 
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into His Majesty’s Exchequer for the use of 
the public, were made in 17f)3-4 and 1794-5, 
when the “ perennial stream” ceased to flow, and 
has been dried upunfortunately ever since.* 
The gredt error in 1793, lay in continuing 
the union of territory and commerce in the 
same hands. It might easily have been fore- 
seeni that when the legislature authorized 
comnjerce to help herself from territorial funds, 
she would readily do so (and more ^specially 
when lacking funds of her own) without any 
nice regard either to measure, or the conve- 
nience of the contributor. It might as tndy 
have been foretold that funds, thus easily pro- 
cured, would be heedlessly, and wastefully , ex- 
pended. In administering the affairs of the 
union the first consideration has always ac- 
cordingly been the provision of adequate in- 
vestments, to supply the Company’s wants at 
home. The Court of Directors had, as we 
have seen (p'S25-) previous to 17.93, peremp- 
torily enjoined their government abroad, (and 
they have uniformly acted on the injunction 
since,) “ that every other consideration was to 
“ give place to the essential and primary objects 


* Vide Fourth Report Sel. Com. House of Com. 1812, 
with Appendix 48, and remarks thereon, in Rickards’ Speeches, 
Part III. p. 208. et seq. 
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“ of their investments." We have also seeif 
provision of these invest- 
ments by draining the revenue treasuries led 
to the accumulation of debt. When therefore 
loans were raised abroad, they'^ere without 
scruple placed to territorial account, for no 
other reason, that can be conceived, except- 
ing that it was a hopeless matter totexpect 
either principal, or interest, could be cj'^frayed 
by the bankrupt partner of this united concern. 

If then we were to enquire what benefit had 
resulted to the Proprietors of India stock, or 
o the public, from this happy, and united 
administration, the simple, if not only, reply 
must be, that the Proprietors of East India 
stock have with the aid of revenue, continued 
to enjoy their 8 and 10 per cent, dividends 
throughout the period, leaving to the public, 
^vitli their territorial possessions, to bear all 
the sins of the union during its continuance, 
.aid the consequent responsibility attaching to 
its erroneous enactments in all time to come. 

These, in a few words, are the simple and 
obvious results of the unnatural system of 
uniting revenue, and commerce, in the same 
hands. It has been argued, in defence of this 
system, that “ the rendering the revenues of 
“ those (Indian) territories subservient to in- 
“ vestments was a necessary consequence of 
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“ the being made by a commercial 

“ bodjr,”* and a string of vague and crude rea- 
sons has been thej^^n founded to endeavour 
to, prove the impolicy, in the peculiar case of 
the East India Company, of separating the 
' united concern ; and the impossibility of re- 
mitting the surplus revenue to England for the 
beneiittof the public, except through the me- 
dium of the Company's trade. That a com- 
mercial body making conquests shpuld, if 
uncontrouled, apply the resources thereof to its 
own benefit is natural enough ; but no excuse 
for government continuing so unnatural a union, 
in defiance of sound principle, and after its evils 
had been made manifest to all eyes, excepting 
those which might, but would not, see. 

It may also be contended that the appli- 
cation of revenue to the provision ^^Invest- 
ments has been specially legalized, ■'’ftf tepst 
ever since the act of 1793. True, it has been 
legalized; but it would be difficult to consider 
this any other than an act of consummate folly, 
were it not, at the same time, admitted that 
such an appropriation of the territorial re- 
sources was conditionally legalized for the 
attainment of soiqe other object, or objects ; 
which objects, in the act of 1793,, are stated 


Brqce’s Plans, &c. p. 42. 
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to be the several appropriations of the surplus 
produce of the investments iioted above. Now 
as none of these objects htkve been realized, 
beyond an amdiint not worth noticing, it fob 
lows, that the condition, or object of the 
appropriation has not been . fulfilled ; .'con- 
sequently that the advances of revenue to 
commerce can' only be considered in the 
light of a loan or debt, which coiminerce 
ought to pay with interest, or duly to account 
for, to territory from the first adyanced^ in 
1765, down to the present day. 

Propped and supported, however, by this 
unnatural aid, the Company’s trade pro- 
ceeded, as migUt be anticipated, on a scale 
proportioned always to their home wants. It 
is a remarkable -fact too, that in all the ac- 
counts piesehted by the Company to parlia- 
ment, there are none that exhibit anything 
like a precise account of commercial profit or 
loss on the whole concern — ^ndne indeed from 
which any such exact account" can be col- 
lected. Most’, if not the whole, of these docu- 
ments are mere estimates, with a multiplicity 
of avowed omissions, which none but the 
accountants in charge of the Company’s 
books could accurately supply. The follow- 
ing statements are accordingly compiled from 
various documents, dispersed through a mass 
of printed ofiicial papers, delivered in to meet 

VOL. II. s s 
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some p&rticular purpose, or some required 
object; and if inaccuracies shall be discovered 
in them (though trifling inaccuracies are 
of no importance as to the general result of 
the questions here discussed) the imperfect 
or unconnected state of the documents quoted 


must be allowed as an excuse. 

i 

Invoice amount of goods, stores, and bullion ex- 
port^ by the Company to India and China, 
from 1793-4 to 1808-9, or 16 years. — App. 5. 
Tliird Report — with 10 per cent, added for 

charges £38,154,872 

Minus — StoreSf as distinguished from 


woollens, metals, wine, &c. or 
goods for sale. — App. 35, Fourth 
Report .... * 5,855,1 16 


Net commercial supply in goods 

and bullion for 16 years £32,299,7.06 

Bills of exchange on Court of directors ’ 

from 1793-4 to 1808-9, or 16 years 
— minus the column of India debt. 

— App. 6. Third Report £14,940,916 

Less bills in favour of the Court for 
the same period. — App. 38. Fourth 

Report 994,073* 

13,946,843 

£46,246,599 

* This sum includes bills on government in favour of the 
Court. But in respect to the preceding sum, or bills on the 
Court, the appendix quoted contains the following remark : — 
“ It has been found impracticable to distinguish the whole 
“ amount drawn for general purposes t from the principal and 
interest of Indian loans, no complete separation having 
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Brought forward £46,246, /)99 

Deduct losses on outward voy- 
ages. — App. 7, Third Report 448,311 

Total net supply from England 

to India in 16 years : . .£45,798,288 

Invoice amount of goods sold by the 
Company from 1793-4 to 1808-9, 
or 16 years. — App. 25. Fourth Re- 


port of Sel. Com. 1812 £47 ,489,995 

Add amount lost on homeward 

voyage.— App. 47. Third Rep. 1,371,788 
Do. commercial charges not add- 
ed to invoices.— App. 12. Third 
Report 2,783,848 

Total returns by India and China £51,645,631 

From 1809-10 to 1828-9, or 19 years. 

Invoice amount of goods and bullion 
. exported by the Company to India 
and Chiim^ from 1 8 1 0-1 1 to 1 828-9, 
being 19 years. — No. 28 of “ Papers 
relating to the finances of India, and 
the trade of India and China,*’ 

p. 66-7 £24,625,583 

Add for stores as per do. do. do. . . *9,795,083 

£34,420,666 

“ been made in the advices ; but the column of Indian debt 
“ shews the amount drawn on that account, as far as can bo 
“ positively specified.’* We shall probably, therefore, not be 
far wrong in allowing the surplus of one appendix to be set 
against the surplus of the other. 

* There are no means, in this instance, of separating the 
political stores from commercial stores, as in the former state- 
ment. 
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Brought forward . . . .£34,420,66() 

Commercial bills of ex- 
change on court of di- 
rectors for same period. 

Nos. 33 and,34 of Pa- 
pers, &c £3,547,262 

Less bills in favour. Nos. 

29 & 30 do. do 239,064 

3,308,198 

N^ commercial supply to India £37,728,864 

Invoice amount of cargoes from China 
to England from 18 14-15 to 1827-8, 
being 14 years. — No. 20, p. 34 of 
“ Papers relating to the trade of 
“ India and China, June, 1829.'\.£26,6ll,422 
Average* of preceding amount for 
five years wanting to complete .... 9,504,078 

Invoice amount of cargoes from India 
(Bengal, Madras and Bombay only) 
from 1811-12 to 1826-7, being 16 
years. — No. 40 of “ Papers relative 

to the finances of India, Feb. 

1830,” at 2s. per current rupee.. 22,010,372 
Average* of preceding amount for 

three years wanting to complete . . 4,126,944 

Total imports from India and 

China for 19 years. 02,252,816 

* These averages are taken for want of means to state the 
exact amount of returns in the years specified. 

The period of the latter statement is taken from 1810-11 
to 1828-9, instead of from 1808-9 to 1827-8, because the 
documents referred to extend no farther back than the first 
mentioned year. 
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Brought forward . . • • £62,252,816 
Commercial charges not added to in- 
voices. — Nos. 10 and 11 of Papers, 

Feb. 1830 935,212 

Total returns from India and 

China in 19 years £63,188,028 

The j)receding accounts are only calculated 
to give a general view of the course, *and 
value, of the Company’s trade. Preoision 
in respect to their commercial operations, or 
the results, is, as before observed, utterly unat- 
tainable from the documents in print. In 
the foregoing statements, for example, and the 
accounts from which they are taken, cargoes 
and charges — goods and stores — bills of 
exchange commercial and political — are so 
blended as to render accurate distinction im- 
possible. “ Commercial charges not added 
“ to Invoices” constitute a separate head in 
the Company’s accounts ; but no man, ac- 
quainted with the Company’s commercial es- 
tablishments and buildings abroad, can for 
a moment conceive it possible that they cun 
be maintained at so small a cost as that above 
given. The supplies to Bencoolen,St. Helena 
&c. are stated in the first period to amount 
to 3,732,.393/.* and in the second period to 


App. 51, Fourth Rep. Com. House of Com. 1812. 
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4,134,278/.,* together 7,866,671/. one half of 
which, according to the opinion of the highest 
authorities who have examined these ac- 
counts, ought to be home by the commercial 
head. There is besides a most costly esta- 
blishment in China, of which, although part 
be paid at home, the remainder must necessa- 
rily 'be disbursed abroad. These charges 
therefore, properly adjusted, would add to the 
weight which ought to fall on commerce, but 
which is now, as I conceive, improperly charged 
on territory. 

On the other hand the political charges 
paid in England may be considered in the 
nature of a supply to India. In the first period 
these charges are stated to amount to 
5,572,517/. t for 16 years, and in the second 
period to 26,738,763/.J for 19 years. 

It is not to be expected that the political 
charges in England, and the surplus revenue 
abroad, would balance each other; for these, 
with many other charges, including bills for 
principal and interest of India debt, are dcr 
frayed in England from the sale proceeds of 
homeward cargoes. An exact application 

' * No. 2, p. 15, of Papers relating to the finances of India, 
Feb. 1830. 

t App. 46 to Third Rep. of Sel. Com. House of Com. 1811. 

I No. 2, p. 15, of Papers relating to the finances of India, 
&c. Feb. 1830 




therefore of the surplus to particular pay- 
ments could not be given without reference 
to the Company’s books, which, as before 
observed, are not accessible to the public. 

All therefore that can, with certainty, be 
collected from official accounts and records 
in print — and this constitutes the most impor- 
tant question of the whole inquiry — is,* that 
ever since the year 1765 territory, in ^ other 
words the revenues of India, and loans, have 
furnished the only funds on which the Com- 
pany’s trade either was, or could be, carried 
on. Their own subscribed capital, first of 
5,200,000?., and afterwards of 7,780,000?., 
had long vanished, or been absorbed by 
losses, wasteful expenditure, or in dormant 
and unproductive property. The '^revenue 
“ investment” to the extent of one million 
sterling and upwards per annum, was the 
constant boast of the governments of India, 
previous to 1793. A large surplus revenue, 
with expectations of increase, was also the 
boast of Mr. Dundas ( vid. p. 592 and 606 .^ and 
its application to investment the ground work 
of his proposed magnificent appropriations ; 
( vid. p. 594.^ and this application, sanctioned 
by successive Acts of Parliament, has been 
the invariable practice to the present day. 
As far then as published records go, we are 
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autAorized ta conclude, that the revenues and 
loans of India constituted then, as now, the 
CJompany’s trading capital ; that ^ territory 
furnished the only means of enabling the 
Company ftot only to make home payments, 
hut to furnish exports in return to India, as 
once openly avowed ( vid. p. 526 , Ch. III. ) 
by tlfe Bengal Government ; and that the same 
fact was equally and unequivocally confirmed 
by the Court of Directors in their iqemorable 
declaration ( vid. p. 521 . Ch. Ill, ) that their 
“ revenue investments,'' and the proceeds there- 
of in England constituted “ the only chamiel 
“ of their receipts." ^ 

When therefore the Act of 1813 supposes 
the political or territorial payments in En- 
gland to be an advance from real commercial 
funds, which the governments abrohd were 
required to replace, in the following year, by 
corresponding advances to the commercial 
department, they completely reversed the 
order of facts. The original advance proceed- 
ed clearly from territory ; without which com- 
merce must have stopped payment long ago 
ill England. The proof of this most impor- 
tant fact seems irrefragable ; and consequently 
to confirm Mr. Warren Hasting’s declaration 
( vid. p. 318 . Ch. III. ) that territory “ has 
“ alone supported the Compare's commerce," or. 
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as he says in another place, furnished it'with 
“ investments virtually for nothing," 

It would be a vain task to Attempt to exhi- 
bit any thing like a balance of profit or loss 
on the preceding series of commercial adven- 
tures. The omission of charges, which uni- 
formly and habitually occur in the Company’s 
estimates of commercial profit, has been* more 
than once noticed in these pages. In one of 
the plans for British India detailed by Mr. 
Bruce* there is a remarkable confirmation of 
our remarks on this head. It is too long for 
a quotation ; but the reader may refer to it from 
the following abstract. An estimate (for we 
have nothing but commercial estimates any 
where) of the Company’s trade is present- 
ed, taken as an average from aggregate 
amounts in preceding years, in which it is 
computed that 1,110,000?. are annually re- 
quired to “ provide investments in India,” 
and 1 , 500 , 000 /. to “provide investments in 
‘ • China ; ” that the sale proceeds of these 
investments in England would average 
4 , 700 , 000 /. ; and that after deducting prime 
cost, with no other charges than, “ freight, 
“ customs, and charges of merchandize in 
“ England,” this would leave a profit on the 


t Bruce’s Plans, &c. p. 226 . et seq* 
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India ^‘ade, of £90,000 

And on the China trade of . 375,000 

To which is added profit, being the duties 

collected on private trade 70,000 

And interest on debt due by government - 36,226 

Total £571,226 


And this is called their home profit, or commercial 
revenue. 

But it is added, that on framing this esti> 
mate, ^freight is taken at the reduced . 
rates, payable in time cf peace, and no 
allowance made for the hazard of the 
seas, or of enemies, for expences of re- 
cruits, and pensions to superannuated 
officers and servants, together per ann. 40,000 
For annual interest on India debt trans- 


ferred home 1 05,000 

For do. on 3,200,000^. bond debt 128,000 

For dividend on capital stock of 5 millions 

at 8 per cent 400,000 

673,000 


Leaving, therefore, an excess of charge, of. . . .£101,774 

To this may be added the charges of mer- 
chandize in India, which seem to be omitted 
in the estimate, together with the “ commer- 
“ cial charges not added to invoices.” The 
latter is stated in the appendices to Cltap. IT. 
to amount to J 21,29.9^. per annum, though 
greatly,, as I conceive, under- rated.* The es- 

• In the Second Report of the Committee of Secrecy of 1772, 
p. 30, the expence of commercial buildings and forts, between 
1757 and 1772, is stated to be 3,728,5521. or per ann. 248,5701. 
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timate also supposes ri'either profit, nor loss, on 
the export trade ; although, in other official 
documents, a considerable loss is admitted. 
With these additions it is manifest that the 
whole loss on the Company’s trade at this 
time, or deficit of what is called their commer- 
cial revenuef must have amounted to several 
hundred thousand pounds per annuhl, and 
may therefore easily account for the cj^nstant 
accumulation of debt.* 

The difficulties of unravelling the Com- 
pany's commercial accounts were not confined 
to this period. A Select Committee of the 
House of Commons was employed, from 180f> 
to 1812, on a very laborious investigation of 
the Company’s affairs ; and their five Reports, 
with their several appendices, contain a mass 
of important and useful matter. Valuable, 
however, as these documents are, the two 
most important points of the whole enquiry 
did not attract so much of the Committee’s 
attention as could be desired ; and being left 

^ In page 13 of the Fourth Rep. of the Sel. Com. of the 
House of Commons in 1812, there is a similar estimate of 
profit. These documents are referred to as being of authority, 
to shew that our remarks, in respect to the habitual omission 
of real charges, are fully borne out. Mr. Moreau’s Tables, 
p. 24, contain another proof of the same, fact as to the habitual 
omission of actual commercial charges on the Company’s esti- 
mates of profit. i;. 
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by them in an imperfect state, I shall chiefly 
devote to these points the remainder of the 
present chapter. 

First — A prominent feature in all the Compa- 
ny’s accounts, which have been submitted to the 
public’since 17.93, is aconstant and striking ten- 
dency to lighten the commercial h*ead of every 
possilfle charge, for which the slightest pretext 
can be Revised for transferring it to the territo- 
rial head ; consequently to load territory with a 
mass of charges, which are neither of a terri- 
torial origin, or character; and by afterwards 
blending the whole in one account, to render the 
difflcultics of analyzing it insurmountable. 

Secondly — ^The absolute certainty of a sur- 
plus revenue, which flashed upon the Com- 
mittee at the commencement of their labours, 
and which they must have been at once sensi- 
ble was utterly incompatible with territorial 
debt; but which important fact the Committee 
had no sooner discovered than it was con- 
signed to neglect, and never afterwards fol- 
lowed out, or noticed in tlie subsequent course 
of their enquiries. 

Under the first of these heads may be no- 
ticed the delusion through which the Com- 
pany’s’^debts abroad were conceived to be ter- 
ritorial, and accordingly charged by the Act 
of 1793, both principal and interest, on the 
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revenues of India — an error which could never 
have been committed by Parliament, had this 
matter been properly investigated, and well 
understood ; neither could it have pccurred, if 
territory and commerce had been at this time 
two separate persons, or separate bodies, vigi- 
lant in the protection of their respective ^^nte- 
rests and rights. The union of these two 
branches in one body is, indeed, the sole Cause 
of that mystification, and obscurity, which per- 
vade the whole of tlie Company’s commercial 
accounts submitted to the public ; which the 
Select Committee of 180.9 to 1812, declared 
themselves utterly unable to unravel ; which has 
defeated the most persevering industry of indi- 
viduals ever since that time, to analyze and ex- 
plain ; and which, as the accounts are still ex- 
hibited to the public, would defy the skill of 
the ablest accountant in existence to recon- 
cile with known and undeniable results.* 

Another charge in the Company’s accounts, 
which attracted the attention of the Select 
Committee in 1809 to 1813, is the expense of 

* Mr. Bruce in admitting this fact gives the following reason 
for it. “ The conclusion therefore is, that the revenues from In- 
“ dia could only be realised through the trade, [rare discovery !J 
“ and that the whole of the Company’s concerns is made up of 
“ parts mutually supporting each other, and incapable of being 
“ reduced to the mercantile idea of a distinct profit and loss 
“ from each transaction,”— Bruce’s Plans, p. 322 . 
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maintaining the factories of Bencoolen, St. 
Helena, and Prince of Wales’s Island. The 
two former were never, from their first estab- 
lishment, anything more than commercial 
stations ; the one for the purchase of pepper, 
and the other for the accommodation and re- 
fresj^ment of the Company’s homeward bound 
ships. Previous to 1765, these settlements 
were Supported from commercial funds, there 
were then no other in fact to bear thb charge ; 
but no sooner did revenue abound from tlie 
Dewannee grant, than the charges of the two 
factories were transferred to be borne by ter- 
ritory. Upon fixing a settlement at Prince of 
Wales’s Island with so good a precedent for a 
guide, the expen ces of this settlement also 
were unhesitatingly placed to the same head, 
although the object of the establishment was 
its becoming a commercial depdt for goods for 
the China market.* 

The Select Committee were of opinion that 
these charges fairly considered ought not to 
be wholly borne by territory. In their nature, 
as well as their origin, they were at least 
partly commercial ; and in this view the com- 
mittee proposed an equal division of the 
charges between the territorial and commercial 


* Bruce’s Pkins, &c. p. 310. 
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branches ; but this not satisfying the I)irec- 
tors, the Ck>mmittee adopted a curious alter- 
native of raising in the accounts for these 
particular charges a separate head tenned 
“ Doubtful,” and to Ais liead th‘ey were ac- 
cordingly placed by the Committee. But 
doubtful, or not doubtful — the Directors cared 
little for the scruples of others, or the equit- 
able division which the Committee ha/1 pro- 
posed, and though the Board of Controul, in 
their boasted plan for the separation of the 
account, also ordered these charges to, be 
divided, still the whole expense of maintain- 
ing these commercial factories has been uni- 
formly continued as a territorial charge to the 
present day.* 

The expense of commercial buildings, which 
are numerous all over Britishlndia, no where ap- 
pears as a separate, or as a commercial charge ; 
whence there is but too much reason to infer, 
that this also is included among the burdens of 
territory to make the load of commerce light. 

In the Second Report of the Committee of Se- 
crecy, we have as before observed, (/». © 20 .) an 
account of the cost of buildings and fortifications, 

* The proceedings of the Sel. Com. will be found in their 
Fourth Report of 1812, App. 51. In the plan for the separa- 
tion of accounts, the board, speaking of Bencoolen, say, that 
the military establishment ^ jhould be charged to the political 
head, and the civil establishment to the commercial. 
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amounting to 3,728,552/., all of which, or as 
much as was disbursed previous to the Dc- 
wanny grant, must have been defrayed out of 
commercial funds. In later times we have no 
separate account of the cost or repair of com- 
mercial buildings as attaching to that depart- 
ment, and if not borne by territory, the con- 
trary should at least be shewn. 

The Committee also notice loans raised in 
India for commercial purposes, but. without 
placing them to the commercial head, or at- 
tempting to relieve the territorial of any por- 
tion of the whole burthen. In their Second 
Report, p. 05., they observe that, “ the sources 
“ from which funds have been derived, from 
“ year to year, for the supply of the combined 
“ operations of government and commerce. 
“ were the revenues of the territories, and sup- 
“ plies from Europe either in bullion or ex- 
“ ports, or by bills on the Court. When the 
“ aggregate amount of these heads has not 
“ been sufficient, to defray the expenses of 
“ Government, to provide investments, and to 
“ remit supplies to China, money has been 
“ raised on loan.” 

In p. 359 of their TJiird Report, the Com- 
mittee again notice the monies raised by loans, 
but merely to state “ the impracticability of 
“ distinguishing what part of these monies 
“ was applied to commercial, and what part 
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“ to political purposes” — adding, that in the 
thus blended state of the Company’s accounts, 
“ the question of a distinct view of the pro- 
“ portion of the Indian debt which is to ,be 
“ termed political, ort commercial, must re- 

main undecided.” 

With the conviction on the Committee’s 
mind, that a part at least of the Indian debt 
was commercial,, and with the mass of re- 
corded facts bearing on this matter within the 
Committee’s reach, it is surprising they should 
have so easily dismissed a question of vital 
consequence to the whole of their enquiry. 
They must have known that a large surplus 
revenue existed in India after paying every 
description of territorial charge averaging, 
from 1765 to 1793 , about a million sterling 
per annum ; that the Indian debt during this 
period had encreased from 756 , 680 /. in 1765 
to 7 , 971 , 665 /. in 1793 , including floating 
debt;* that with so large an mmua/ surplus 
of revenue it was obvious to common sense, 
that this encrease of debt could not possibly 
have arisen jO^om territojrial causes ; and edh- 
sequently that what was not territorial, must 
necessarily be commercial. Still the Com- 

* Vide p. 581^ supra. 

T T. 
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mittee, having, as above, satisfied themselves 
of the impracticability of appropriating the debt 
in due proportions to either branch, coolly suf- 
fer it to reqniain where they found it, wholly 
saddled on territory, dllhough acknowledging 
at the same time, that a portion at least ac- 
tually belonged to commerce. 

In 1784 , the .Board of Controul was es- 
tablished, and the expense of that Board, 
by the subsequent act of 1793 ,* was ex- 
pressly made a commercial charge. The 
Court of Directors however thought dif- 
ferently on this head, and perhaps with greater 
reason, as to the nature of the expence, than 
in respect to either of the others beforemen- 
tioned ; but the placing of it among territorial 
charges I in the teeth of an act of Parliament 
to the contrary, is a striking proof of the uni- 
form propensity of the Court of Directors to 
favour one cherished branch of their concerns 
at the expense of the other ; to lighten in fact 
the weaker member, by loading, or rather 
overloading its stronger associate. 

'With all this anxiety to trailer commer- 


* 33 Geo. 3. cap. .'>2. s. 5. 

t In App. 46 to Third Rep. of Sd. Com. of 1811, this 
charge will be found classed under the territorial head. 
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cial loads, to be borne by territory after the 
acquisition of the Dewannee, it would have 
been but common justice to concede to ter- 
ritory that which the rights of sovereignty 
would clearly entitle if ro receive, viz. the 
same customs or duties on the Company’s 
trade which attached to the trade of indivi- 
duals. It has always been a favourite object 
with the Company, even before the acquisi- 
tion of territory, to get their own trade ex- 
empted from duties — in neighbouring states. 
We have seen {p. 470 .) that this object was 
once deemed worth the expence of an embassy 
to the court of the Great Mogul ; and that the 
privilege then procured was a main cause of 
those disgraceful scenes in Bengal, which ter- 
minated in our acquiring dominion in the 
East. With the possession of sovereignty in 
the hands of the Company, they naturally 
continued to their favourite commerce, the 
exemption from duties, so that commerce has 
benefited, and revenue lost the sum total of 
these duties from the year 1765 to 1813, in- 
clusive, when thfe Act 33 Geo. 3. c. 155. s. 24. 
required them to be imposed on the Company’s 
trade. How, or in what manner, territory has 
the benefit of these duties — whether in the 
^lape of actual cash payments, or by credit in 
T T 2 



account — since 1813, I cannot tell ; but it 
is clear, that in any adjustment of accounts 
between territory and commerce, previous to 
1813, founded on the principle of separation 
prescribed by that %ct, territory should, in 
common justice, be credited with the amount 
of {hese duties. As being a debt due by com- 
merce to India, it would go a great way as a 
set-olf against the payments made by com- 
merce for territory in England. The amount 
cannot be collected from the documents in 
print. 

Let the reader, however, apply this prin- 
ciple to the attempt made in June, 1830, (vide 
p. 484 . Chap. JI. and the Appendices, A. JS.C.) 
to prove the origin of a debt asserted to be 
due by territory to commerce, and he will at 
once see, in addition to the other facts there 
stated, how completely the attempted ex- 
planation fails— but 

Secondly— The most important feature in 
all this enquiry, and which it behoved the 
Committee of 1809 to 1812 to have' followed 
out, above all others, to a satis&ctory and per- 
spicuous issue, but which they unaccountably 
negledied to do, was the ascertained fact of 
a surplus revenue throughout the period of 
their enquiry— or from 1793 to 1808-9. They 



first advert to the investigation of this pdint, 
which took place on the renewal of the charter 
in 1793, when every exertion, they say, was 
made to discover the extent of the Company’s 
resources political and commercial ; and accu- 
rate calculations were thlreon founded, whence 
it was estimated that, in 1792-3, there was a 
large surplus of territorial revenue, after pay- 
ing interest on Indian debt ; and that a prin- 
ciple was thereon established for the fpturt! 
application of the surplus produce of the reve- 
nue, which, on these calculations, was fairly 
expected to arise.* 

The Committee then proceed to state, that 
after paying every charge incurred in the 
government, or defence, of the possessions in 
India, but exclusive of supplies to Bencooleu, 
and other commercial charges, and interest 
on the debt, there was a clear surplus in 1 79.3 

of £1,775,500 

And that, on the same principle, 
there would remain a surplus in 

1800-9 of 2,373,831 

Whilst, in the intermediate years, a similar 
surplus existe4 with the exception of two years 
only, viz. 1806-6 and 1806-7 ; in which years 


* Second Rep. p. 13, and App. p. 75 & 76. 



thef expense of the Mahratta war occasioned 
an excess of disbursement.* 

With these facts before the CJommittee in an 
early stage of their proceedings — with a full 
knowledge of the means thus possessed by ter- 
ritory to clear off, in “h, short time, the whole 
debt existing in 1793, from whatever source 
it lAay have arisen — and that with a large sur- 
plus in every successive year, but two, the 
subsequent encrease of debt could not possi- 
bly have arisen from territorial causes — ^how 
greatly is it to be regretted that the Com- 
mittee should, at this stage, have dropped 
their investigation of so important a point. 
For, by this alone, they might have solved 
all the “ difficulty,” the “ obscurity,” the “ im- 
“ practicability,” they afterwards experienced 
in their attempts to exhibit a satisfactory view 
of the Company’s commercial operations ; in- 
asmuch as the Company, having only two con- 
cerns — the territorial and commercial — if a 
clear statement of all that belongs to one can 
can be shewn, all that remains must necessa- 
rily attach to the other. 

We must now advert to the^^pancial state 


* Second Rep. p. 60 . This is a more favourable view than 
that which I have extracted from the official accounts, and 
which will be found in a subsequent page. 
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of the united concern for the remaining period, 
or from 1813-14 to 1827-8. By the 63d G. 3, 
cap. 156., the territorial acquisitions in India, 
and islands north of the equator, are con- 
tinued in the government of the East India 
Company, together with their exclusive trade, 
until the 10th day of April 1834 ; but on the 
express condition, that these acquisitions, 
“ with the revenues thereof respectively, shall 
“ remain and continue in the possession, and 
“ and under the government, of the saidUnited 
“ Company, subject to such powers and au- 
“ thorities for the superintendence, direction, 
“ and controul over all acts, operations, and 
“ concerns, which relate to the civil or military 
“ government, or revenues, of the said terri- 
“ tories, and to such further and other powers, 
authorities, rules, regulations, and restric- 
“ tions, as have already been, or shall here- 
“ after be, provided by Parliament.” 

It is also provided, in sec. 4. of this Act, 
that the corporation of the Company — that is, 
their right to trade on a joint stock in common 
with others (granted by 9 & 10 W. 3. cap, 44.) 
is not to dq^mine at the expiration of the 
abovementidhed period. 

In virtue of the powers above reserved, the 
Act then proceeds to make appropriations of 
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tlie Indian revenue, and which are directed 
to be applied “ in the following order of pre- 
“ ferenre, and to or for no other use or pur- 
“ pose, or in other manner whatsoever/’ 

First, Ii> maintaining forces, &c. for the 
government and defence of the country. 

Secondly, In payment of interest on Indian 
debt)' for which separate remit lances^ or con- 
signments, to be made for such part as is payable 
in England. 

Thirdly, In defraying expences of civil and 
commercial establishments. 

Fourthly, In liquidation of territorial debt 
or bond debt, (subject to a subsequent pro- 
vision,) with the approbation of the Board of 
Commissioners. 

Fifthly, To provide investment, or remit- 
tance, to England in each year, equal to the 
amount of payments from commercial funds 
at home, in the preceding year, on account 
of territorial charges, after deducting there- 
“ from the charges of the cdmmercial estab- 
“ lishments, and all the commercial charges 
“ in India, which may liave been paid from 
“ the territorial revenues in tb^^^e year.” 

The protits of the Company m^^ngland, of 
which the most brilliant expectations seem 
again to have been entertained, arc next or- 
dered to be applied : — 
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First, In payment of bills of exchange. 
Secondly, In payment of debts, interest, 
and other commercial outgoings (the principal 
of the home bond debt always excepted.) 

Thirdly, In payment of a dividend of 10 per 
cent, till the Company’s “ separate fund” 
{vide p. 587.) shall be exhausted, and then 
10^ per cent. • 

Fourthly, In liquidation of Indian debt, or 
of home bond debt, as the Court of DiifcctofS, 
with the approbation of the Board of Controul, 
shall direct. 

The Act then goes on to provide for the pay- 
ment of the 10^ per cent, dividend, previous to 
that of the territorial charges, and in the event 
of a deficiency of commercial profits at home 
to discharge dividends, the same is to be 
made good out of surplus territorial revenues ; 
— after which, the 59th sec. i>rovides, 

Fiftlily, That after the debt in India shall 
have been reduced to 10 millions, the surplus 
of territorial revenues and home profits shall 
be applied in repayment of the capital of any 
public funds which may have been created 
for the us< |^^||^ e Company. 

Sixthly form a guarantee fund of 12 
millions for the capital stock and dividends ; 
after which, if any surplus remains, one-sixth 
to be at the disposal of the Company, and 



five-sixths at the disposal of Parliament — 
and 

Finally, Parliament deeming it, I presume, 
hopeless that payments would ever be made 
of the 500,000/. required by Act 33 Geo. 3. 
cap. 52., to be annually paid into the Exche- 
quer, give the Company a quietus on this 
head,* by repealing the provisions in that Act 
regarding it. 

The* 04th sec. of the Act of 1813, then en- 
joins a complete separation of the territorial 
and commercial accounts; which we shall first 
advert to, that we may see how far the appro- 
priations of the Act have been made in con- 
formity to this express injunction. The sepa- 
ration was , enjoined, in consequence of the 
Select Committee of 1810 to 1812 being un- 
able to submit to Parliament a distinct and 
separate view of the two branches of the Com- 
pany’s concerns, as the accounts were then 
constructed. The object of the legislature, 
therefore, in this enactment cannot be mis- 
understood ; which was so to separate the 
accounts of territory and commerce, that each 
might be complete in itself; dS^'^avoid that 
blending of items, which to the*Select Com- 
mittee had been a source of inextricable con- 
fusion ; and to cause advances and payments, 
on either side, to be as regularly debited and 
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credited in account, as if they had been made 
by, or in behalf of, two unconnected and in- 
dependent bodies. 

But it is sometimes an easier matter to 
evade an Act of Parliament than to make it ; 
and, in this instance, the evasion is com- 
plete. 

That the same interpretation was, Sit first, 
given to this Act by the Court of Directors, is 
evident from the instructions sent out^by them 
to the Government General of Bengal, in their 
letter of the 6th of September 1813. In this 
letter the Court refers to tlie 64th section of the 
act as “ directing the entire separation of the 
“ territorial or political from the commercial 
“ branch of our affairs.” The Court accord- 
ingly orders books to be kept, “ so as to cou- 
“ tain and exhibit the accounts of the territo- 
“ rial and political departments separately 
“ and distinctly from such as appertain to, or 
“ are connected with, the commercial branch 
“ of our affairs, according to the letter and 
“spirit of the act.” Again — “ We cannot 
“ more distinctly explain our views of the con- 
“ structi0|itl»fthe sections of the act which now 

..I** 

“ have b^n brought under notice, than by ob- 
“ serving, that although the managementof the 
“ whole, as one concern remains with us, it is re- 
“ quisite that the political branch should be con- 



“ sidered as an adair of government, the com- 
‘‘ mercial as that of a mercantile transaction ; 
“ arid by debiting and crediting in account 
“ the transactions between them in advances 
“ and supplies, as if they were absolutely dis- 
“ tinct and separate concerns ; so that accounts 
“ of receipt, expenditure, and halance,may be duly 
“ rendered by each respectively in the way 
“ required by parliament” 

The Court of Directors contemplating at 
this time heavy drafts being passed on them 
from India on account of Indian debts, tlie in- 
terest of some of their loans being made pay- 
able in England, proceed to explain that these 
drafts are to be provided for, 

1st, By the repayment in England of ad- 
vances made on account of His Majesty’s go- 
vernment abroad : 

2d, By monies received from merchants 
into the London treasury for bills on India : 

3d, By advances to merchants in India on 
goods consigned to England, for which bills 
to be remitted ; and when these sources of 
supply prove insufficient, goods are required 
to be purchased in India, and cotisigned to 
the Court, to the amount of the deficiency ; on 
which head the Court further observes — “ In 
“ the event of a remittance being mad eLt hrough 
“ the channel of our commerce, the trmsaction 
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“ must he considered entirely distinct and sepa- 
“ rate from our own immediate commercial pro- 
“ ceedings, and brought to account accordingly. 
“ A separate invoice of the goodi^ purchased by 
“ the advance thus made must be transmitted, as 
“ the proceeds in England are to be carried to 
“ account in direct connection with the political 
“ branch of our concern, being solely applicable 
“ to the liquidation of bills of a political na- 
“ ture." 

Here we have a rule in the true spirit of the 
act of 1813 ; but it must be observed that this 
rule is just as applicable to all otlier territorial 
payments made in England, as to bills of 
exchange for Indian debt; and contains the 
principle on which the territorial accounts 
ought to have been kept, and “ the receipt, 
“ expenditure, and balance, thereof duly ren- 
“ dered.” 

The act moreover does not absolutely con- 
fine the remittance of territorial funds to goods. 
It might have been made in bills or bullion, 
&c. if more advantageous to territory; but 
territory i has had no option in the matter ; 
the remittance, or by far the greater part 
thereof, has always been made in goods, 
at th^^le will and option of commerce, and 
with ar^view exclusively to commercial ad- 
vantage. 
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In the plan afterwards concocted between 
the Court of Directors and the Board of Con- 
troul, for the separation of accounts, these 
principles se^m to be wholly lost sight of. 
We find nothing in the plan applicable to 
this part of the subject but a few general 
remarks by both parties ; no specific ar- 
rangement, or pro form4 statements, to show 
how “ the receipt, expenditure, and balance” 
of each branch should be separately exhi- 
bited. All we find is, that an account was to 
be opened in the ledger, called “ territorial 
“ account to be debited with all territorial 
payments made in England, and credited with 
all advances made to the commercial boards 
in India ; that the political payments in 
England, together with tlie exports to India 
in one year, should constitute the funds for 
providing return cargoes to England in the 
ensuing year — thus amalgamating both 
branches as before ; whilst, in the fifth article, 
relating to remittances to meet bills of 
exchange from India on account of Indian 
debt, the Board of Controul have tfee follow- 
ing remarkable passage. “ In reference to 
“ the several discussions which have taken 
“ place on thissubject, the Board have thought 
“ proper to agree that an arrangeihent be 
“ made on the following principles. The ba- 
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“ lance found remaining under this head of 
“ account at the close of the year, after giving 
“ full credit for all remittances received from 
“ India in the course of the year,, whether in 
“ bills or certificates upon government, or 
“ bills upon individuals paid or payable, or 
“ in receipts from individuals for bills on 
“ India, to be added to the amount of territo- 
“ rial charges to be repaid from the pdlitical 
“ treasury in India to the commercial depart- 
“ ment there, and to be applied by that de- 
“ partment at the option and risk of the Com- 
“ pany. But the amount of this balance to 
“ be converted into Indian currency at the 
“ i*ate of exchange at which the bills may be 
“ drawn, provided always, that, if, in any 
year, the Company’s trade from India shall 
“ not realize upon average 2s, dd. the Sicca 
“ Rupee, the political department shall be 
“ debited for the amount of the deficiency., 
“ which shall be found to have arisen on the 
“ sum to which this head of account relates.” 

Now if territory is intended by this article 
to bear the loss of all that a remittance in goods 
falls short of 2s. Qd. the Sicca Rupee, it ought 
on the other hand to have the profit of all 
that is realized above it ; but the plan is silent 
on this hea^d. Territory has never the good 
luck to be thought worthy of profit. It is 
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the loaded ass of the joint concern, and only 
kept to bear its burthens.* 

Whether the accounts in India are se- 
parated on^ the principle laid down in the 


^ is rather difficult to get at the real meaning of the 
Board of Controul in the above quoted sentence — if literally 
interpreted, we might for example, 

Supposj'a bill remitted in 1830 from India for interest 

of Indian debt — say 100 Rs. at 2s. per rupee ... .£10 0 

To be added to territorial charges paid in England in 


the same year 10 0 

Total 20 0 


Aa investment would have to be provided in India in 
1831. to the amount of 200 Rs. (the same rate of 
exchange as the bill), which, if realizing to the Com- 
pany a remittance of 2s. 6d. gpr rupee, would be 

equal to 25 0 

And the difference, or 5/. would be commercial profit ; . 

but if the goo43^ pnly ,i;ealized 2s. 3<f. pe^ rupee, or 22 10 
Territory would'‘^'’^4®l3^d with the difference, and 
have to 2Z. 10s. while commerce se- 

cures its 5L pmSiiS before. 

If, on the other hand, the remittance should realize 

2s. 9d. the rupee, or 27 10 

The whole profit would still, I presume, go to com- 
merce, as no provision is in this case made in favour of 
territory. » 

But this would be so flagrant an injustice to territory, that 
one cannot believe it to be the real meaning of the Board. 
Whfitever other meaning, however, the sentence has, must he 
explained by those who framed it. 
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Court of Directors’ letter of 6th Sept. 1813 
we cannot exactly say, as the books of each 
presidency are not before the public ; but in 
the only annual account laid before parlia- 
ment of the receipts and disbursements of the 
home treasury,* (as will be seen presently) all 
is again blended. The chief item in thib ac- 
count is the sale proceeds of goods, one of 
which, with some other receipts, all payments 
territorial and commercial are made. It is 
consequently impossible to draw any satis- 
factory conclusion as to what portion of the, 
goods belongs to territorial, and what to com- 
mercial, payments. And we are, consequent- 
ly, as far removed as ever from any thing like 
accurate or true results of the Company’s 
commercial operati^s, or from knowing how 
their territorial, and how their commercial, 
funds have been specifically or separately 
applied. r ( ■ 

Our attention may now be (j^cted to the 
appropriations of the Act of 18 i. 3 above par- 
ticularized, and to the ” order of preference ’ 


* The reader will find these annual accounts compressed 
into one general statement, extending from 1815 to 182S-9, 
in “ No. 21 of the Papers relating to the finances of India, 
‘‘ and the trade of India and China presented by his Majesty’s 
“ command, Feb. 1830.” p. 42. 
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therein prescribed ; for this order, as far as it 
could be acted on, seems also to have been 
disregarded in the subsequent operations of 
the Compapy. 

In the first place, the second and fourth 
appropriations of the revenue to the liquida- 
tion bf both interest and principal of debt* 
take precedence of the appropriation for in- 
vestmOnts on account of territorial charges 
paid in England. These are the only appro- 
priations of revenue to investment ; com- 
merce, as would seem, being left to provide 
for itself. It will however be seen presently, 
that there was abundant revenue in India, after 
defraying every description of territorial charge 
abroad and at home, to discharge debt ; yet, 
strange to say, the Indian^debt, instead of be- 
ing diminished, continued largely to encrease, 
contemporaneous^ with a large and encreas- 
ing surplus revenue. 

We find, ihdeed, in the next place, on re- 
ferring to No. 21 of the “ Papers relating to 
“ the Finances of India, &c., Feb. 1830,” that 
A sum for principal of debt, amount- 
ing to 4,891,593 

And do. interest do. . , 9,501,315. 


Total . . £14,454,908 
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were paid from the home treasury in 16 years, 
or between the years 1814-15 and 1828-9; 
that is, after the separation of accounts pre- 
scribed by the Act had been, or pretended to 
be, effected ; but we have no statement of 
separate remittances on this account, no se- 
parate invoice, and no separate account i^ales, 
as required by the instructions of the Court of 
Directors, (vide p. 637 .) founded on thA pro- 
vision of ‘the Act. On the contrary we are in- 
formed by official authority, that “ all the 
“ advances in India and China for the pro- 
'• vision of investments, are made generally as 
“ well without distinction in respect to the 
“ ultimate destination of such investment, as 
“ without reference to the particular source 
“ whence they are derived.”* The whole, there- 
fore, whether for the payment of debt, or of 
territorial charges in England, or for com- 
mercial purposes, is blended in one general 
statement at home, as if no particula;^ sepa- 
ration of accounts had been enjoined. Since 
these advances w'ere thus indiscriminately 
made, wc may also fairly question, whether 
they were made after deducting all commercial 
charges paid in India, as required by the Act. 

All then that we can collect from No. 21 is, 

• No. 13 of Papers relating to the Finances of India, &c. 
Feb. 1830. 
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that the gross sale proceeds of the goods dis- 
posed of by the Company, from 1814-15 to 
1 828-9, together with tlie other receipts therein 
specified, were just sufficient to defray all the 
territorial, and all the commercial, charges 
paid in England during the period, including 
the i^incipal and interest abovementioned of 
Indian debt. The two sides of this account 
balaiA’e each other, with the exception of a 
small excess on the side of receipts, viz. 

The total of territorial receipts is 

stated at £8 ,5 16,33 1 

Do. commercial receipts including; 

sale proceeds of goods . . • . 96,516,263 

Do. do. on accoimt of private 

trade 46,599,450 

£151,632,044 

Add, for tea duties from Mr. Mel- 
vill’s evidence, 17th June, 

1830 50,184,113 

Total Receipts £201,816,157 

The total of territorial payments 
including principal and inter- 
est of Indian debt, is 46,291,485 

Do. of commercial payments .... 58,239,228 

Do. do. on account, private trade 46,715,628 

£151,246,341 

Add for tea duties from Mr, Mel- 

vili’s evidence, as above .... 50,357,075 


Total Payments 201,603,416 

Net Balance in favour of Receipts . £ 212,741 
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But the receipts and payments, as well ter- 
ritorial as commercial of the home treasury, 
being thus compressed into one general ac- 
count, contrary to the intentions of the legis- 
lature, w'hich had made separate appropria- 
tions for the discharge of debt, and of the 
territorial charges in England, is not the only 
remarkable feature of this account. A*care- 
ful analysis of its coiitents will be foiiml 
strongly^ to corroborate the important fact, 
which is, indeed, ecpially inferrible from va- 
rious other official documents, viz., that ev(u- 
since 1814 , ihe annual investuuaits have con- 
tinued to be, as in former times, pjirely “ re- 
“ venue invcstiueuts” — in other words, that 
all the advances in India for the provision of 
investment do, as formerly, uniformly proceed 
from the one only source which can supply 
them, viz. the funds of territory. When, there- 
fore, the authorities at home talk of st;parate 
commercial funds, and of the exports to India 
being exclusively the produce of such funds, 
we cannot forget the srdmission of Mr. Hast- 
ings’ government, {p. 526 nml 530 .) that the 
revenue invtsstments were so regulated in In- 
dia as not only to defray all home charges, 
including bills of exchange on the Court, but 
likewise to provide exports in return to India ; 



neither can we forget the memorable declara- 
tions of the Court of Directors themselves, 
that the produce of these revenue investments 
con stituted ‘ ‘ the only channel of their receipts ’ 
and that “ /o reduce these investments was to 
“■ deprive them of the only micans they had to 
“ answer home demands," (521 and 525 .) If 
then Vhe case be different in present times, it 
behoves those who have access to the Com- 
pany books to prove it; for it is impossible to 
discover, from the records in j^rint, anything 
like a separate commercial capital adequate 
to the operations of the Company’s trade ; or 
to conceive that other and more satisfactory 
commercial accounts would not be presented 
to the public, if any such separate fund, or 
capital, really existed. 

But besides the frequent expression of my 
conviction, that the Company’s trading capi- 
tal was wholly supplied from the territorial 
funds of India ; I have also had occasion more 
than once to observe on the extreme defective- 
ness of the Company’s commercial accounts 
before the public, and that anything that 
could be compile<l or collected from them, 
could only furnish us with general views or 
conclusions, but never with precise satis- 
factory results. All therefore that we can do 
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on the present occasion is, to ofler tlie fojlow- 
ing observations on the account before us. 
On looking into it, the first thing that strikes 
us is the “ sale proceeds of goods,” amounting 
to 85,459,872/., and constituting by far the 
largest item of receipts. Comparing these 
sale proceeds with other tal^es, in which the 
invoice cost, and sale proceeds of goodb are 
contrasted, we find that investments from India 
and China of the prime cost of from 45 1(4 48, or 
at the utmost 50 millions sterling, would amply 
suffice to produce the abovementioned 85 mil- 
lions at the sales in England ; but the funds 
exported to India, or supplied for commercial 
purpos(!S, do not amount to one-half, perhaps 
not to one-third, of the prime cost of invest- 
ments; the whole of the goods, stores, and 
bullion exported, and bills drawn on the Court, 
only amounting to 19,()75,<)5.3/., (of which a 
large portion consisted no doubt of stores,) 
whence the remainder, or difference between 
this and the actual cost of investments, must 
necessarily have been supplied by terri- 
tory. 

Referring to p. 614 -. and tlie official docu- 
ments there quoted, the invoice cost of invest- 
ments for the period in question, may be com- 
puted (for the precise amount is not given) to 
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ainoi:int to 4B or 49 millions ; and allowing for 
losses, &c. on the passage, we shall probably 
not b%&r wrong in stating 48 millions in 
round numbers, as the amount of investments 
received in^ngland. 

To what extent territory supplied the means 
of furnishing tl^ above investments is no 
whejfe distinctly stated. It is true, that the 
bills on the Court, bullion exported, and 
goodsi for sale, amounting perhaps altogether 
.to about 1 6 millions sterling, would be consi- 
dered as available assets in the Indian trea- 
sury for the provision of such investments ; 
but according to Governor Hastings’ admis- 
sion, p. 526., Indian revenue furnished origi- 
nally the means of paying these bills on the 
Court, and of exporting goods and bullion in 
return, so that these annual re-exports do in 
fact nothing more than replace from year to 
year the revenue, or loans, which had been ad- 
vanced in the first instance to create them. 

Unless, therefore, these facts can be dis- 
proved — unless it can be shewn that Gover- 
pbr Hastings was ignorant of the duties and 
concerns of his high office —7 and that the 
Court of Directors were also in error, when 
they decrared they had no other means than 
their revenue investments to defray home de- 
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mands, it may be difficult to escape from the 
the position here contended for, which is, 
that ever since the acquisition of the Dewan- 
ny, commerce bias been continusdly trading 
on a capital furnished by territor3^ 

Another coincidence occurs in the examina- 
tion of thk account, No. 21, which may be 
deserving of notice. The sum total of* terri- 
torial payments in England, including Indian 
debt, amounts to 46,2.91,485/.; all of*which, 
according to the appropriations of the Act of 
1813, must necessarily have been supplied 
from territorial funds. But this sum, and the 
prime cost of investments during the period, 
nearly approximate, perhaps as nearly as if 
appropriations of investments had been ex- 
pressly calculated for the purpose of supplying 
the home territorial expenditure. The whole 
trade of the period therefore would thus seem 
to have been carried on by means of this ter- 
ritorial supply ; and as this amount of invest- 
ments, as before mentioned, amply sufficed to 
produce at the sales in England, the sum of 
85,4e59,872/. stated in No. 21, out of which, with 
some other commercial receipts, and 8,51 6, .3.3 1/, 
of territorial receipts likewise charged on In- 
dian revenues, all the commercial, and all the 
territorial payments of the period were de- 



fray^ — including on the one hand customs, 
freight, bills of exchange on the Court, and 
the re-export of goods and bullion to India 
and China, &c. ; and on the other 46,291,485/. 
of territorial items — we have another corrobo- 
ration of the same fact, as beforementioned, 
that the funds of territory have alone supplied 
the 'vrtiole of the Company’s commercial opera- 
tions. 

It may perhaps be conceived, that the sum 
of supplies abovemeutioned, or about 48 mil- 
lions, is inadequate to furnish goods, the 
sale proceeds of which, as per No. 21 of the 
papers here referred to, amounts to tipwards 
of 85 millions ; but a reference to the state- 
ments in print, in which the invoice, or prime 
cost of goods from India and China is con- 
trasted with the sale proceeds, the proportion 
Jiere assumed is fully borne out. In Moreau’s 
tables, p. 24, we have an account of the Com- 
pany’s trade for 51 years, in which the prime 
coat of investments, is stated at jt’ 108,976, 128 
And the sale proceeds, at . . 227,786,044 

In the Fourth Report of the Select 
Committee of the House of 
Commons, 1812, p. 13, and Ap- 
pendix 25, we have a similar 



account, in which the prime , 

cost of investments, from 1793-4 
to 1809-10, is stated to be . 60.217,400 
And the sale proceeds . . 102,737,954 

In Bruce's plans for British India, p. 227, a 
similar statement is given bearing the like 
proportion ; a proportion which might, if ne- 
cessary, be farther confirmed by referring to 
other official documents. 

If then the examination of these accounts 
leads to the general conclusion (for precise re- 
sults are, as I have frequently observed, quite 
unattainable,) that the territorial funds of 
India, have sufficed during the period for 
all the Company’s commercial operations, the 
importance of the fact is such as should ar- 
rest the reader’s particular attention. Figured 
statements are, I know, among the least at- 
tractive and least interesting of written com- 
positions ; but those who will take the trou- 
ble to analyze the accounts. No. 21 , of the “ Pa- 
pers, Feb. 1830,” No. 2. and 2. x. of the same 
series, and the Abstract thereof given below, 
(p. 662.), will be enabled to verify the accu- 
racy, or otherwise, of the preceding obser- 
vations. 

Having thus adverted to the only account 



before us, in which tlie cash receipts and pay- 
ments of the home treasury are exhibited, we 
shall next proceed to an analysis of the re- 
venue accounts of the period here treated of, 
forming tliQ^ most important part of the pre- 
sent enquiry; inasmuch as the revenue ac- 
counts seem to be complete in themselves, and 
therefore so framed as to exhibit satisfactory 
results. 

I w#uld first, however, beg leave to observe, 
that if one conclusion be plainer than another, 
as derived from the examination of these ac- 
counts, it is simply this — that if the debt — 
in other words — if loans have not been re- 
(juired to defray territorial expenditure, the 
territorial account ought not to be charged with 
the interest. The accounts of the revenues 
and charges of India, submitted annually to 
parliament from 1702-3 to 1827-8, contain 
clear statements, under distinct heads, of all 
the revenues of India, and of every descrip- 
tion of disbursement, required for the govern- 
ment or defence of the country, together with 
all the territorial charges paid in England. 
But these accounts are also loaded with the 
charges of maintaining Bencoolcn, St. Helena, 
and Prince of Wales’s Island, and with in- 
terest on the debt. JVow, if it can be shown 



that the territorial receipts have, from year to 
year, greatly exceeded the territorial dis- 
bursements, to the entire exclusion of all ne- 
cessity for loans on territorial account, it is 
obvious to common sense, that, as the prin- 
cipal of debt was not wanted for territorial 
purposes, territory ought equally to be ex- 
empted from the charge of interest. It is true, 
that Acts of Parliament have made tlys inte- 
rest a territorial charge ; but if the Select Com- 
• mittee of 1809 to 1812 had fairly done its duty 
— if the true source of the debt falsely called 
territorial, had been fully explained to Parlia- 
ment, it never could have committed so mon- 
strous an act as that of imposing an over- 
whelming load on territory, merely to save 
commerce* from impending bankruptcy. 

From the aforementioned official annual 
accounts, I have accordingly framed the fol- 
lowing table, on the only principle on which 
I think such a statement ought to be ex- 
hibited to the public. It contains, on the 
one hand, all the revenues of India, and, on 
the other, every description of territorial dis- 
bursement abrpa4> to which is added all the 
territorial charges paid in England, including 
the corrections or additions made to this head 
in Mr. Melvill’s evidence ,.of June, 1830 ; and 
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likewise the liet charge of Bencoolen, St. 
Helena, and Prince of Wales’s island ; but 
excluding the interest on debt. The table 
is'" divided into short periods to shew more 
distinctly how far the revenue funds were 
either redundant, or deficient, at any inter- 
mediitte tii^. ' Considering this table in the 
light of a cash account, 1 have subjoined 
to it sundry items, which, from the expla- 
nations given in official documents, Ought to 1 
be included among the territorial receipts;, 
and, which it may be necessary here to ex^^ 
plain. 

The two first items speak for them- 
selves. 

The third item, or 1 ,500,000/,, 1$ a loan 
from government in Exchequer bills, in 1811 : 
on which, in the following year^^or 1812, we 
find in No. 22 of the “ Papers regarding the 
“ finances of India, &c. Feb. 1830,” the fol- 
lowing remark; — “The sum of 1,500,000/. 
“ lent the Company in Exchequer bills by 
“ government, was not included in this year, 
“ as the advances by the Company in India, 
“ on account of governmen)^ since* that sum 
“ was received, were estimated considerably 
“ to exceed it.” The repayment’ being thus 
included in Indian charges, it is clear the 
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original loan ought to be .included in th*e re- 
ceipts. 

^ The fourth item is a sum of 2,600,000/. bor- 
ro'jred from His Majesty’s government in 1812, 
to pay off Indian debts, and made by Act of. 
Parliament* a charge on the territories of. In- 
dia. As this sum appears, as well by the ojBcial 
documents in print, as by the Act 3 Geo. 4. 
c. 93, to have been liquidated by means of 
payments made by the Company at various 
times on account of His Majesty’s government 
in India and St. Helena, and consequently in- 
cluded amongl||rritdrial charges, the last pay- 
ment of 667,33^. having been made in I822;t 
it is clear, ®that if the repayment be included 
on on%^e of the- account, the original Re- 
ceipt, or 2,500,000/., ought to be included on 
bther. As this item stands in the ac- 
counts now ;b^fore the public, it may be ex- 
plained as follows: — In No. 20 of “ Papers 
“ relating to the finances of India, &c. Feb. 
“ 1830,” this sum is inserted as a “loan 


* Act 52 Grco. 3. capASd. 

t Vide Act above quoted, and likewise the accounts No. 1, 
and 2, of the “ Papers relating to the Finances of India, and 
the trade of India and China, Feb. 1830.” 
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“from the public > in 1812,”* and in the 
same ..account, and the continuation there- 
ofi lii 'No. 21, various sums are entered 
among territorial charges as “ interest, sink- 
“ ing fund,' charges and repayment of loan 
“ from the public,” until the year 1822-3. 
In that year it appeared, on a settlement of 
accounts between the Company and His Ma- 
jesty’s government, that 1,857,335/. Of this 
loan were still due to the public, of which, 
as. explicitly stated in Act 3 Geo. 4. c. 93., 
1,300,000/. was allowed as a set-off in favour 
of the Company, for advanc^^add .%y them 
in behalf of His Majesty’s • government, for 
the public service, atid at St. H^ena ; and 
the balance, or 557,335/., paid hi‘..^cash at 
home, and included among the territorial 
charges, as stated both in No.^ 2 a:nd 21 .0f 
the “ Papers,” &c. above quo^d. Of the 
1,300,000/., however, . it is to be remarked, 
that it is inserted in No. 21, as an actual cash 
receipt, and cash payment, when it was posi- 
tively neither one nor the other. It had been 
already debited to territory in the original' 
sum of 2,500,000/. in 1812, and to bring it 


* Vide also Act 52 Geo. 3. eapj^tSS. 
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forward again in 18S2 as ^ debit entry, is to* 
cha^;e territory with this portion of the loan 
twice over. Why it should be insertesd' in 
No. 21, as if it were another or distinct cash* 
receipt, and payment, of the hom4 treasury, - 
which it certmidy was not, I cannot explain ; ' 
but having been discharged, like "the rest of 
the loan by sundry payments and advances 
included under territorial. charges, it is clear 
that territory ought also to have the benefit 
of the original receipt. 

It inay be further added of this sum, that 
it waa bdTroWj^ and charged on territory, 
at a' .time when territorv had in fact no 
occasion fcA* the^ supply, there being then 
a larga^t^lus revenue in India; and that 
in the repayment, this loan has been charged 
with interest, sinking fund, and other ex~ 
pences adde^to the principal, amounting 
altogether to 4,290,9127. The money, there- 
fore, appears to have been borrowed by 
commerce, applied to the uses of the com- 
mercial home treasury, and ultimately re- 
psud by territory, with the addition of the 
above jinmerciful load. 

. The fifth is another loan from government 
in 1813, amounting to 2,00(),€1007., and entered' 
in No. 20, as ® a receipt from government on 
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accbuat of the Company’s claims.” After the 
year 1813, (like tibe former sum of 1,500,000/. 
in 181 1) it is neither noticed among the debts 
or credits, from which circumstance, as well as 
the wordidg of the entry, we can only conclude 
that these twosums of 2^000,000/.and 1 ,500,000/. 
areipn the same predicament, that is, discharged 
by means of advances made on account of His 
Majesty’s government in India, and therefore 
included among territorial charges. • 

The Sixth is a sum of 1,109,875/. obtained 
from the Nabob of Oude, for which he was 
paid by a territory conquered from the Ne- 
paul state ; and as the charge of acquiring 
this territory is included in the general chaiges 
of the Nepaul war, and, therefore, on one 
side also of the territorial account, the receipt 
ought as clearly to be on the other. This, 
indeed, is admitted in the account No. 1, A. 
submitted to parliam^t in Feb. 1830 ; where, 
though not inserted, it is observed, in a note, 
that the sum should have been inserted, so as 
to encrease, pro tanto, the Bengal surplus re- 
venue of 1815-16.* . 

Seventh — In the year 1823-4 there was paid 


See also No. 1. A. of the .same collection of accounts. 
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to the Nizam the sum 1,301,201/. to redeem 
an annual Peshcush or tribute of 73,01 2/. pay* 
able by the Company to that prince on ac- 
count of the Northern Circars. The redemp- 
tion is consequently equal to abouf 17 years 
purchase ; but crammed into om year among 
the charges, thereby making an excess* of 
charge where there would otherwise be a sur- 
plus revenue.* This is not fair to the terri- 
torial account, which only includes four years 
of receipt and disbursement subsequent to tliis 
insertion. I have thought it more equitable td 
extend the redemption money over the whole 
1 7 years ; allotting to each its separate por- 
tion, and have accordingly made correspond- 
ing entries in the following table. 

Eighth — The net charges of Bencoolen, 
St. Helena, and Prince of Wales’s Island. 
On no principle of justice can these charges 
be wholly placed to ithe territorial head. 
They are; as before observed, in their very 
nature, as well as origin, purely commercial- 
I have, however, Adopted the proposed equal 
division ^of these charges by the Select Com- 
mittee of 1809, by placing one half as a 


• See No. 2. and No. 2. B. of the same series. 
X X 2 
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charge on each concern — a division which 
may be said to be at least partly ordered by 
the Board of Controul. 

Lastly, it may be important to observe, 
that the fallowing Abstract is compiled from 
statements which profess to give the “ Total 
“ Annual Amount of the Revetiues and Charges 
“ of India." If then, the statements in ques- 
tion do not contain the total, those who framed 
them must answer for the omission «jvrich, in 
such case, would be a fallacy practic'd on 
Parliament and the public. 

With these preliminary explanations the 
annexed table is submitted, compiled from offi- 
cial documents, and as far as those documents 
are to be relied on is, I believe, perfectly cor- 
rect. [jS’cc the annexed Tabled] 

There is anotlier method by which a large 
surplus may be shewn oif the preceding ac- 
count, the disposal ei’ which would require 
to be accounted for. The principle was ex- 
plained in* my exanqnation before the Lords’ 
Commit|ee on the .28th May 1830, viz. to con- 
cede, for the sake . J^ ijljustration inerely, that 
the whole debt was, as pretended by the Com- 
pany, contracted for political purposes. Since 
t|^e principal of the’debt has disappeared, it 
would then follow that botli the principal and 




lent by the East India Company, with the exception of 
t from the Select Committee of the House of Commons, in 1810. 
2 ct Committee of the House o^Iommons, in 1812. 
inancesof India, &c., Februai^830.’* 


»f " Chinsurah 
jpolitical charges 
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tpendix, No. 46, 
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d8. to 


Total Charges, 

&c. Surplus Charge. 

continued. Surplus Charge. 


Brought forw* 
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POSTSCRIPT TO THE PRECEDING TABLE, 


^AnneJUdto page 662. J 


Si NCE this tafie was printed 1 have had access to two accojunts, Ap- 
pendix 41 1 '>f the Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons 11th Oct. 1831^ entitl^ Abstract statements of the 
claims of the East India Compaiij^h his Majesty’s Government, and 
of his Majesty’s Government on the East India Con^any,” in vlhich 
the two sums in the preceding table. No. 3 and 5, or 1,500,000/. and 
2,000,000/. as received from Government, are set off against various 
disbursements by the Company in India on account of his Majesty's 
service ; ^interest being charged an each separate item, and the ba- 
lance settled, as would seem, by compromise. 

Of this account it is stated inanoteat foot, that none of the disburse- 
ments are included in No. 2 of the Revenues and Charges of India from 
1809-10 to 1827-8, meaning, I presume, that contained in the series of 

Papers &c. Feb. 1830 ;”^ut this does not prove thlUthey are equally 
excluded from territorial payn^ts ntadc in England ; of which . 
nothing is said. A large proportion, however, of these disbursements 
was made prio?' to 1809-10, and of course could not be included 
in No. 2, although it might in som^^revicgijis revenue account. 
Nevertheless, in apother account (vide p. 656) the above sum 
of 1,500,000/. is said to have been discharged by advances « on 
account of his Majesty’s Government since 1811. We are therefore 
left in the dark as to what general account these advanced are, or’ 
ought to be carried ; and this is one of the many incongruities with 
which we are constantly met in the examination of the Company’s 
accounts before the public. They have so much the appearance of 
garbled statements, that one can hardly tell where to look for a plain 
straight-forward intelligible account. 
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Although thestalements^Nb. 41, here alluded to, are open to various 
objections, it only concerns us on the present occasion to notice, that 
the items of which this appendix is composed prove that the dis- 
bursements abroad, on account of His Majesty's Government, must 
have heenmade from the revenue treasuries of India, and that they masf 
have been made ^ith .monies bearing a heavy charge of interest in 
India. When therefore commerce received in England the repay- 
ment of these advances with interest, and that interest charged at "vari- 
ous rate^ up to 7 and 8 per cent, territory should have got credit for 
the principal and interest of what was so repaid ; otherwise Commerce 
must be said to have pocketed the amount. In the present instance 
all that appears is in No. 20 of the series of “ Papers &c. Feb. 1830,” 
where botli these sums are stated to have been received into the Com- 
mercial home treasury, and then applied to the discharge of a mass 
of commercial items, including a sum for Indian debt.” 

Uhtil therefore some better explanation can be given of these two 
sums, they may, it is thought, not improperly be credited to revenue,’ 
which unquestionably advanced the amount in the hrst instance, 
and has ever since been charged with the interests It is moreover 
remarkable of these two sums, that they are a part only (as per Ap- 
pendix 41) of upwards of 9,000,000^. sterling received by the Com- 
pany from Government against 10,000,000/. said to have been ad- 
vanced on various occasions, for account of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment ; and it is impossible to conceive that such large sums as tliese 
could have been omitted from the territorial accounts annually sub- 
mitted to Parliament ; an omission which would in fact falsify the 
whole. At all events, if they have been so omitted, the general 
revenue statement No. 2, is no longer what it professes to be, An 
Account of the total annual amount of the revenues and charges of 
India^ 

l^astly — If it should be hereafter proved (which is difficult to 
conceive) that these two sums ought not to be credited to revenue, 
or, if crcfdited, that they would have to be neutralized by additional 
charges, its effect on this account would only be to reduce the 
balance or net surplus from 34,065,935/. to 30,565,931/. 



the revenue had been expended in defraying 
political or territorial charges. In this case 
the column of interest would stand fairly, as 
it does now, in the account No. 2, of the 
“ Papers relating to the Finances of India, &c. 
Feb. 1830 ,” and in the corresponding account 
from 1793 to 1809 - 10 , No. 6, attached to the 
Second Report of the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons in 1810 ; and taking 
these accounts, as simple cash accounts, cer- 
tified as they are by the highest authorities 
(with certain stated amendments) to contain 
every description of territorial disbursement, 
it will not be denied that they ought also 
to contain every territorial receipt — conse- 
quently the sum of all the loans raised, or 
said to be raised, for territorial purposes. The 
account so constructed would then stand as 
follows ; — ■ 

On the 30th of April, 1793, the Indian debt is stated in Ap- 
[icndix No. 7, to the Second Report of Select Committee 

of 1810, to have been • 7,971,655 

Do. 1809, do. as per do 30,876,788 

Net Increase £22,905,133 

Whilst the excess of political charges as per 
No. 6 of Appendix to the same Report, and 
No. 1 1 of the Third Report for the same pe- 
riod, was only 5,078,015 
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Brought forward £22,906,133 

Ditto 6,078,016 

4iAd political <4iarges p^iid io En- 
gland, as per No. 46, Appendix to 
Third Report (the Committee, how- 
ever, doubtrng whether the whole 
were properly chargeable to the ter- 
ritorial head) 6,1 38,448 

^ 11,216,463 

Difference to be accounted for £11,688,670 

So that the amount of loans had exceeded 
the total amount of surplus charges, during 
that period, in no less a sum than 1 1 ,688,660/. 

This is the result of the official documents 
referred to without a single deduction on ac- 

count of interest, or of any other charge con- 
tained in the official documents. 

Again — 

On the 30th of April, 1827, the Indian debt is stated in 
No. 4 of ‘‘ Papers relating to the Finances of India, &c. 
Feb. 1830 ” to be £42,870,876 

Making, therefore, the increase of debt since 1793. 34,899,21 1 
Now, as the surplus charge from 1809-10 to 
1826-7, as per Iffo. 2 of the same “ Papers,” 

&c. is only £13,589,894 

And the surplus charge of the former 

period as above 11,216,463 

24,806,367 


There is still a difference to be accounted for of. .£10,092,854 



This, however, is only the difference ex- 
hibited by the official accounts above referred 
to. If the items contained at the foot of the 
table (jD. 66a>) be, as I think they should be, 
added to the receipts, the total difference to 
be accounted for, would be 18,387,347/. ac- 
cording to the explanations before given. 

Here then is a surplus of 18 millions, wliich, 
on the principle assumed by the Company 
of tlie debt being wholly territorial, it is 
natural to ask how, or to what purpose has 
such surplus been applied ? It cannot have 
be^n expended on account of territory, for 
by the supposition, admitted by the Com- 
pany’s accountants, every description of ter- 
ritorial disbursement at home and abroad, is 
already credited in the account of which this 
sum of 10 millions and upwards, is the ba- 
lance or overplus. According to the docu- 
ments in print, and before the public, it is 
impossible to account for it in any other way 
than as having been appropriated to supply 
the wants of commerce. . 

But this statement is only introduced to 
shew the certainty of a large surplus on the 
territorial account, on whatever principle it 
may be constructed, provided only the whole 
of the territorial receipts, as well as disburse- 
ments be fairly inserted. But the former 



table {p. 682 *) contains the true view of the 
territorial surplus between 1793 and 1827-8« 
amounting to 34 millions ; to which if we add 
the surplus of 24 millions between 1761 and 
1793, we have a total surplus of 58 millions 
taken from territory, for which it has received 
no credit either in principal or interest ; but 
is on the contrary loaded with the principal 
and interest of a debt of 42 millions more — 
obviously not required for any territorial pur- 
pose; and making thereibre altogether 97 
millions sterling, which it has clearly furnish- 
ed from its own resources, the expenditure of 
which, I repeat, it is impossible from the offi- 
cial documents in print to account for in any 
other way than as a supply to bolster up, from 
year to year, the extravagant waste of a heed- 
less and bankrupt commerce. 

To results so astounding, and so much at 
variance with the annual statements put forth 
from the India House, men of moderate ideas, 
unable or unwilling to examine in detail the 
Company’s complicated accounts, are slow of 
giving their belief. Aware of this impression, 
and willing at the same time to be either con- 
firmed, or corrected, in my view of the case, 
I thought it best, before even I had prepared 
anything more than the two last figured state- 
ments of the present treatise, to toke an un- 
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biassed opinion on the general question^ from 
one of the ablest professional accountants in 
London. For this purpose I put into his 
possession the Five Reports of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, 1809-10 
to 1813, M^ith their Appendixes ; a complete se- 
ries of the Company’s official accounts annually 
laid before Parliament from 1 793 to 1 828 ; all the 
accounts which had been submitted to the 
present East India Committee; a ccynplete 
copy of the evidence taken before the said 
Committee ; and other documents bearing on 
the question. 

Mr. Wilkinson’s first object was to obtain a 
correct view of what he, amongst others, con- 
ceived to be the gain or rate of profit on the • 
Company’s trade ; but in this research after 
repeated attempts he was disappointed ; de- 
claring, to use his own words, that he could 
make neither head nor tail of the Company’s 
commercial statements. His attention was 
next directed to the revenue accounts ; but 
having no documents to go further back than 
the year 1793, his examination commences 
with this period, and he takes for granted that 
the debt in 1793 was territorial, because it is 
so asserted by the official authorities at the 
India House ; and because he had no means 
of proving otherwise. 
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M^. Wilkinson having no means of extend- 
ing his review beyond 1793, was unacquainted 
with my view of the case previous to 1793, as 
contained in the four preceding chapters, as 
well as wit](i the facts and official documents 
on which that view is founded. This expla- 
nation will therefore account for the apparent 
difference between Mr. Wilkinson and my- 
self, as to the. nature of the debt existing in 
1793 ; .but even with this admission, his report 
is so full a confirmation of my original posi- 
tion, and which 1 alone propounded in 1813 
as to the surplus revenue of India, and the 
consequent origin or causes of the Company’s 
debts, that I must entreat the reader’s most 
particular attention to its contents. The re- 
port is so ably drawn, and every fact so 
clearly explained, that it would be injustice to 
Mr. Wilkinson, and a presumption in me, 
were I to submit it in any other than his own 
words. 



MR. WILKINSON’S REPORT. 


The Honourable East India Company 
allege that not only the principal of their 
Indian debt, but a considerable portion of 
their commercial profits, has been expended 
in supplying the deficiencies of their Indian 
territorial revenues ; and this opinion does not 
appear to have been very zealously impugned, 
or successfully combated by the Honourable 
Board of Controul, or the Parliamentary 
Committees, to whom the Honourable Com- 
pany have been required to submit annual 
statements of their afiairs. 

In presuming therefore, after an attentive 
examination of these voluminous documents, 
to dissent from the conclusions of those 
eminent authorities, 1 cannot but be sensible 
that I must encounter very reasonable pre- 
possessions, and that if the question is to be 
determined by authority alone, I have no pre- 
tensions to be heard. My arguments will 
certainly not pass for more than they are 
worth ; but the facts which I shall adduce will 
be entitled to some attention ; being no other 
than those contained in the accounts present- 
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ed by, the Honourable Company to Parlia- 
ment and admitted by the Honourable Com- 
mittees of both houses ; and if these, under 
due combination and arrangement, inevitably 
lead to a pai^ticular result, they may be found 
capable of extorting an assent, which might 
very properly be refused to tne. 

The difficulties attending the investigation 
have been very accurately* described by the 
Honouiable Committee of the House of Com- 
mons in their Second Report, ordered to be 
printed 11th May 181.0, page 65. 

“ The political and commercial concerns of 
“ the Company are so interwoven in the 
“ financial system of India, that under its pre- 
“ sent arrangements it is of the utmost diffi- 
“ culty if not totally impracticable, to make 
“ a distinct separation of them, and more 
“ particularly for the period under examina- 
“ tion. The sources from which funds have 
“ been derived from year to year for the sup- 

ply of the combined operations of govern- 
“ ment and commerce were the revenues 
“ of the territories, and supplies from Eu- 
“ rope, either in bullion, or exports, or by 
“ bills upon the court : when the aggregate 
“ amount of these several heads has not been 
“ sufficient to defray the expences of govern- 
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“ ment, to provide investments and to» remit 
“ supplies to China, money has been raised 
“ upon loan.” 

And again, in the Third Report, page 5 : 
“ From these accounts it is to be deduced that 
“ when a surplus revenue existed in India, 
“ it was, in conformity with the principles 
“ laid down in the Act of 1793, applied to 
“ advances for the purchase of investments 
“ for consignment to Europe, or for the sup- 
“ ply of the Canton treasury ; and when, 
“ combined with the funds available in India 
“ from supplies from Europe, it was found 
“ insufficient for these purposes, the differ- 
“ ence was furnished by monies I’aised on 
“ loan in India. In whatever amount there- 
“ fore the capital of the Company in England 
“ was not sufficient for carrying on the trade 
“and for the conduct of the concerns gene- 
“ rally, the deficiency was supplied by mo- 
“ nies raised in India. The impracticability 
“ of distinguishing what part of these monies 
“ was applied to commercial and what partto 
“ political purposes, having already been 
“ stated, the object of these additional re- 
“ marks is merely intended as a farther de- 
“ monstration of the strict connexion of the 
“ political and commercial affairs at home as 
“ well as abroad ; and as a proof of the cor- 
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rectsl^ss of the position, thiit till it shftlf be 
“ clearly ascertained that the supplies from 
the home treasury to India, and China, 
“ were derived from sources purely comtner- 
“ cial, the question of a distinct view of the 
“ proportion of the Indian debt which is to 
“ be termed political or commercial must re- 
** main undecided, whatever may have been 
“ the amount of those supplies.’* 

That^ which in the former quotation was 
treated as a “ difficulty,” is here advanced to 
an “ impracticability but with the utmost 
deference to so distinguished an authority, 
I humbly conceive that the Honourable Com- 
mittee have in a preceding paragraph sug- 
gested the means of surmounting every 
obstacle to the separation required for the 
perio<l subsequent to 1792. In the same 
Report, page 4, we find the following pa- 
ragraph : — “ The ordinary revenues and 
charges being more immediately territorial 
“ or political, have been shewn in a manner 
sufficiently clear ^ with the exception of the 
“ interest upon the debts, which though 
“ charged entirely to the territory, admits of 
no proper separation or adjustment till it 
shall be determined what part of the princi- 
** pal has been raised for political and what 
‘ part for commercial purposes. 
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And concurring entirely in that opinion^ it 
has been my express object to ascertain, in 
the first instance, what part of the principal 
“ has been raised for political and what part 
“ for commercial purposes/’ 

As the whole concerns of the Company are di- 
vided into two branches, territorial and com- 
mercial, two methods of proceeding naturally 
presented themselves as calculated to effect 
this object; either to draw up a separafb state- 
ment of the commercial affairs of the Company, 
which for the reason repeatedly assigned in the 
“ Reports,” viz, the insufficiency of tlie docu- 
ments laid before Parliament, was impossible 
— or to prepare a similar statement of the 
territorial concerns of the Company, which 
for the reason above given, viz, the " suffi< 
“ ciently clear” manner in which they have 
been stated, has been found perfectly prac- 
ticable ; nor am I aware that any advantage 
could have been secured by adopting the 
former in preference to the latter method, 
even with adequate materials, seeing that if we 
can separate from the mass all the facts and 
results which are properly “ territorial,” it as 
certainly follows that all which remain are 
“ commercial,” as it would have followed 
from a separate “ commercial” statement, that 
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all the rest.^ust be “ territWal.” No doubt 
an analysis of the bgoks of the Company in 
Leadenhall Street W^ld furnish the means 
of preparing separate and distinct statements 
of both branches of their coifcems ; but the 
Papers laid before Parliament are complete 
only iwith reference to one of these, viz, the 
“ territorial” branch. 

In fhe “ Exposition” Ojf their affairs, dated 
East liidia House, 22d May 1810, submitted 
by the Company to the Committee of the 
House of Commons, tliey have adverted to 
the ascription of the inqiease of Indian debt, 
to Indian investments, and consider this to 
be a very inaccurate view of the subject- ~ 
they say, “ That advances for the Indian in- 
“ vestments h9,ve been made from the general 
“ treasuries of the Company, without dis- 
“ criminating whether commercial funds were 
“ at that time forthcoming, and even whilst 
“ European goods and stores imported by tlm 

Company remained, unsold, is not to be dif9 
“ puted. The treasuries which supplied thosH 
“ advances may also have been occasion^lH 

repleni^j^d by loans as well as by reveni^l 
“ the annual investments sent to Europe may, 
“ moreover, have at times exceeded the sup- 
“ plies of goods, stores, and bullion received 



“ from Europe, arfd may have been rather 
“ regulated the gen^Ul ability of the trea- 
“ suries abroad, than by the quantum of im- 
“ portations from Europe ; but all these cir- 
“ cumstances, lihough they have given colour 
“ to the notion now under consideration, are 
“ far from proving it. There are othef ma- 
“ terial circumstances to be taken into the 
“ account. The Company have long been in the 
“ habit of paying in England political charges 
“ strictly appertaining to the territory. For 
“ these charges the Company never have 
“ credit in the Indi^ accoi^ts. The large 
“ supplies of stores and part even of the 
“ goods sent out annually by the Company to 
“ India are intended for political purposes, 
“ and the whole amount of them should be 
“ brought in India to the credit of the home 
“ concern from the time they are shipped ; but 
“ the practice has been to credit the Company 
“ for them only as they were taken out from 
.**. the Indian warehouses for use, and no losses 
■“^of such articles in the way outward, or in 
**^dia, have ever been brought to the credit 
**^of London at all. Moreover, if-^s evident 
“ from what has been already stated in this 

exposition, that the supplies of goods and 
“ bullion from England have, at times at least, 
“ exceeded the returns in the same period.” 

VOL. II. Y Y 
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No^ this Exposition” is of very consi- 
derable importance, inasmuch as it gives us 
the Company’s own view of the additions 
which ought to be made to the debit of “ ter- 
“ ritorial revenue” and to the credit of the 
home concern, or “commerce” beyond the 
the sfatements of “ ordinary” Indian revenue 
and charges, before the account between 
them can be considered fairly stated ; and if it 
appear that I have complied in the fullest 
sense with the conditions prescribed by them, 
it should seem that 1 am entitled to claim the 
sanction of the'^Honounible Company to the 
fidelity and accuracy of my results. What 
then are the additional credits upon which the 
Company insist? — they are as described by 
themselves 

1st, Political charges paid in England. 

2d, Stores sent out annually by the Com- 
pany. 

3d, The difference arising from a credit in 
India for goods when shipped, rather than 
when used : and 

4th, Losses of such articles on the voyagis^ 
or in Ind^ ^ 

The first and second of these particulars are 
undoubtedly of great magnitude, amount- 
ing together for the whole period, 1793-4 to 
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1827-8, to no less a sum than 32,654,957¥. as 
given by the Company in Appendix, No. 46, 
to the Third Report, and No. 2, of the papers 
printed February 1830 ; and no account of 
“ territorial revenue” could be perfect which 
did not include them ; accordingly it will be 
seen, that in no one year of my statements 
are they omitted, but annually brought to the 
account of Indian revenue, together with all 
other legitimate charges, European anfl In- 
dian, before the balance is treated as surplus 
or deficiency. With respect to the third and 
fourth items, if admiss^le as a charge against 
Indian revenue, they must be very inconsi- 
derable in amount; the Company have not 
afforded us the means of calculating it with 
any approximation to accuracy, but it may 
be estimated largely at one or two millions for 
the whole period, and an allowance of more 
than the greatest possible amount may be 
made at the foot of the account to cover any 
defalcation thus occasioned. 

It may be proper here to advert to the terms 
“ ordinary” and “ extraordinary” used in the 
Reports of the Committees of Parli^ent. I 
understood the term “ ordinary” when applied 
to receipts, to mean Indian territorial or direct 
revenue ; and when applied to disbursements, 

V \ 2 
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the charges of administering the government 
of India ; the term “ extraordinary,” when ap- 
plied to receipts, I understand to mean loans 
in India, bills on the C!ompany, and consign- 
ments of ‘bullion and stores from England : 
and when applied to disbursements, charges 
not '^territorial, and chiefly advances for the 
purchase of investments for China and Europe ; 
— it is not meant that there are extraordinary 
political or territorial charges beyond, or in 
addition to, those indicated in the several 
statements brought under consideration: if 
that were the case it would certainly be neces- 
sary before it could be determined whether 
there was a surplus or deficiency of territorial 
revenue, that the amount of such extraordinary 
charges should be ascertained ; but the Com- 
mittee have clearly explained, (page 6 of the 
Third Report,) that the statement, No, 6, of 
the Appendix to the Second Report, is itself 
abstracted by the Company’s Auditor of In- 
dian accounts from the general statements 
transmitted from India, which do include 
receipts and disbursements “ ordinary and 
“extraordinary,” and that this abstract is 
intended “ to shew distinctly the direct re- 
“ venues and charges of India ;” and the preced- 
ing remarks on the Company’s “ Exposi- 
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tion” are in perfect coincidence with this view 
of the subject. 

We are informed by these Reports that “ on 
“ occasion of renewing the charter in 1793 
“ every exertion was employed for the disco- 
“ very of the extent of the Company’s re- 
“ sources both political and commercial ^nd 
“ calculations were made with every practi- 
“ cable attention to accuracy grounded upon 
“ the actual experience of preceding years, 
“ as it regarded both receipt and expendi- 
“ ture.” And reference is made to an esti- 


2d lUp. 
p. 13. 


MATE shewing a Surplus of Territorial Reve- App. to 2 d 

„ . ' « Rep. p. 75. 

nue forl792-3 amounting to . £1,971,050 

From which is deducted the amount 


of interest payable on Indian debt 561 ,923 Do. p. 76 . 


And the balance is declared to be 
applicable to Commercial purposes 
ox the discharge of debts . . 1,409,127 


“ A principle was also established for the 
“ application of the surplus produce of the 
“ revenues, which, on the calculations above 
“ oi^ox\Rdio,tcas fairly expected to arise f and 
“ it was likewise prescribed that the Court of 
“ Directors of the East India Company should 
“ annually lay before Parliament distinct 
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“ accounts of Uie uevenues and of the dis- 
“ BURSEMENTS in India.” 

Accounts have accordingly been rendered 
by the Company in pursuance of this obliga- 
tion ; and^ commenting upon these, the Ho- 
nourable Committee of the House of Com- 
2 d Rep. moi^s report, that “ the nature or description 
“ of the accounts is such as to afford in each 
“ year a view of the amount of the revenues 
“ decked from the possessions in India and of 

I. 

“ every charge incurred in the government and 
“ defence of them, with the interest payable 
“ upon the debts ; they likewise shew the 
“ amount of those debts,” &c. 

The Committee have instituted a compa- 
rison between the state of the Indian Revenue 
in 1793(which is by the Court of Directors es- 
timated atasuRi'Lus, notof l,409,127/.as before 
given, but of J ,163,577/.) and the state in which 
it is represented ip 1808-9, the period to 
which that Report extends, exhibiting a de- 
ficiency amounting to 26,042/. ; and have 
given it as their opinion that this defalcation 
will be found to have been “ entirely occa- 
“ sioned by the increase of charge and of iu- 
“ terest on the debts as the state of the revenues 
“ has improved in a most material degree." 

Entertaining the highest respect for the 


Do. p. 15. 
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authority of the Honourable Committee, I am 
nevertheless constrained to infer from the 
consideration of these accounts, that the dif- 
ference is entirely occasioned by increased in- 
terest on additional dehty which it was not ne- 
cessary to contract for any purposes connected 
with the Territorial revenues of India ; those 
revenues having been more than sufficient to 
discharge all legitimate claims upon them ; that 
no part of this additional debt has in f<p:t been 
applied to any territorial or political object, 
but has been etnployed to create commercial 
ASSETS ; thereby conferring an appearance of 
prosperity on that branch of the Company’s 
alFairs, which is utterly fallacious and un- 
founded: and finally, that as the revenues 
of India have not been benefited by the prin- 
cipal, so neither ought they upon any reason- 
aide ground to be charged with the interest. 

The Committee, aftpr having gone into 
some minor details respecting the revenues 
and charges of the several Presidences of 
India, proceed to remark as follows. 

“ The general statement marked No. 2, 2 <i iiop. 
“ is first to be referred to : on this view it will **■ 

“ appear that in the year 1793 it was esti- 
“ mated, that after paying the direct charges 
“ of the government of the three Presiden- 
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“ cies, exclusive of the supply to Bencoo- 
** len, &c. tJte commercial charges and the 
** interest upon the debts^ a net revenue 
“ would remain to the amount of £1,775,600 
“ And that on the same principle 
“ there would remain in the year 
“ 1808-9 a Net Revenue amount- 

“ ing to 2,373,831 

“ The view of this statement further suggests 
“ the Inference that in point of fact the re- 

venues of India were more than si^cient to 
“ cover the immediate charges of the govern- 
“ metit of it upon the principles now stated, 
“ during the whole of the period from 1792-3 

to \QOiQ-Q,withtheexceptionof two years only, 
“ 1805-6, and 1806-7, in which years the 
“ charges of the Mahratta war and the arrears 
“ of those charges bore with the greatest 
“ pressure.” 

“It is however to J|>e remarked, that other 
“ demands which have fallen upon the reve- 
“ nues of India, remain to be examined, before 
“ it will be practicable to pursue the investi- 
“ gation of^ the final results ; these demands 
“ are described in the column of the statement 
“ as supplies to Sencoolen, Penang, ^c. and the 
“ interest on the debts.” 

“ These several articles cannot in either 
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“ case be considered as wholly of a political or 
** of a commercial description, although they 
** have uniformly been brought forward in the 
“ accounts from year to year as a direct demand 
“ upon the revenues of India, and have very 
“ materially affected the general result of the 
“ same” 


They subsequently add “ the column 2 iiR«p. 
“ shewing the interest paid on the debts re- 
“ quires but little remark in this placq, as the 
“ amount is governed entirely by that of the 
“ debt itself; which being a point for separate 
“ consideration, will be adverted to hereafter 
and proceed to shew in what degree the 
actual accounts of 1809 are “ more unfavour- 
able” than the estimates of 1793, again ac- 
counting for it in the same manner, viz, that 
“the additional supplies to Bencoolen, &c. Do.p. 62 . 
“ but by far in the highest degree the increase 
of the interest on th^ debts, have contributed 
“ to prevent the exhibition of a surplus revenue, 

“ as by the estimate of the year 1793.” 

Upon these statements of the Honourable 
Committee, 1 have to remark, that the sum of 
2,373,831/. which they have conmdered as the 
net revenue of 1808-9, agrees precisely with 
the amount stated by me, being the difference 
shewn in the account of that year (p. 702 .) 
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between the gross revenue . . £15,525,055 
and the charges, including those 
on subsidies and on ceded and 
conquered countries for the 
same year 13,151,224 

Surplus 2,373,831 
This surplus is, according to the report of 
the Committee, subject to reduction only by 
“ the supply to Bencoolen, &c.” which they 
state in perfect agreement with me, at 1 '58,208/. 
and tlie “ interest on the debts,'* which they 
quote from the Appendix, No. 6., as being- 
charged by the Company in 1808-9 to the ter- 
ritorial revenue, 2,241,665/., it having been in 
1792-3, no more than 636,226/. — Now the 
Committee having in the broadest manner 
laid down, with reference to the charge of in- 
terest, the only principle consonant to com- 
mon sense, viz., that the amount chargeable,' 
is to be “ governed entirely hy that of the debt 
“ itself” it might have been expected that 
this would not be a point left “ for separate 
“ consideration,” and to be “ adverted to here- 
“ after,” but that here was the very period of 
the enquiry when it was proper to pause and 
ascertain, whether the state of the revenue had 
been such in any one or more years since 
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1793, as to require an additional territorial 
debt to cover deficiencies of revenue ; and if so, 
to what amount, and especially whether the 
necessity had been such as to give legitimate 
occasion in 1808-9 to an increased annual in- 
terest of 1,605,439/. Yet, with the fact so 
plainly developed as to elicit the remark con- 
stantly reiterated, that the Indian revenue is 
annually increasing, but that the surplus is 
swallowed up chiefly by the enormously in- 
creased interest on debt, no such enquiry 
appears to have been instituted ; the subject 
is for that occasion dismissed, or only con- 
tinued for the purpose of exhibiting a view of 
the deterioration of the Company’s concerns 
in India, between 1793 and 1809; and when 
in the Third Report, it is resumed in con- 
formity with the promise to advert to it here- 
after, the whole of this increased interest is in 
effect admitted agaipst territorial revenue, 
without other explanation than occasional ex- 
pressions of doubt and hesitation and dissatis- 
faction, as one of the means by which the 
“ extraordinary revenues” of the Company 
are said to have been absorbed. 

We have seen that the net revenue of India 
is correctly represented in the report of the 
Committee as being in 1808-9 . j£2,373,831 
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Brought forward • £2,37 3,83 1 

Subject'to reduction by 

Supplies to Bencoolen, &c. correctly 

stated, at £158,208 

Interest on debts, which the Report 

assumes at 2,24 1 ,665 

r 

But subject likewise to further reduc- 
tion by the amount of political and 
territorial charges paid in England in 
that year, which the Committee 

have omitted to notice 550,766 

t 2,S»50,639 

If then the amount of interest here quoted ap- 
pertains to additional debt really contracted to 
supply former defalcations of Indian revenue, the 
deficiency on this year 1808-9, would be • • . • 576,808 

But if on the contrary it can be shewn, that the 
amount of interest chargeable to the Indian re- 


venue in that year could not exceed 626,847/., 
the account would stand thus — 

Net revenue, as stated 2,373,831 

Deduct 

Supplies to Bencoolen, &c 158,208 

Interest on debts (the true amount). . 626,847 

Political and territorial charges paid in 

England 550,766 

1,335,821 

Leaving an actual surplus of Indian territorial 

revenue for 1808-9, of 1,038,010 


And that this was the true state of the case, I 
shall now proceed to establish upon the autho- 


c- 
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rity of the Parliamentary Reports and their ac- 
companying Appendices. 

On the 1st May, 1793, the Indian debt is 
in various parts of the reports represented to 
amount to 7,971,668/. and without stopping 
to enquire how the principal had beeji ap- 
plied — whether for political objects, or for the 
benefit of the Company’s commerce — we may 
for the present assume that the whole, and 
consequently the annual interest afppertain- 
ing to it, was fairly chargeable upon the ter- 
ritorial revenues of India. The real question 
will then be, whether those revenues have 
been sufficiently productive since 1793 to 
admit of the payment of all appropriate poli- 
tical charges, together with this annual in- 
terest; or whether there has been such a 
defalcation of territorial revenue, as to re- 
quire any and what addition to the debt ^1793 
in order to supply that deficiency ; and the Re- 
ports and Appendices, when combined and 
carried out to their necessary and infallible 
consequences, will present us with the most 
satisfactory and conclusive answer. 

By the method ! shall pursue in stating 
the amount of the revenues and territorial 
charges for each successive year, it will be 
impossible to avoid details and repetitions 
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which can hardly fail to be tedious ; but it will 
perhaps be allowed that this form of state- 
ment affords to an objector the utmost facili- 
ty for investigation, by comparison with offi- 
cial documents, and the consequent detection 
of errors if such have been committed. The 
increased deficiency of territorial revenue 
since 1793, insisted on by the Honourable 
Company, if it exist, must have had a com- 
mencement ; and to nullify my conclusions, it 
will only be necessary to shew in what par- 
ticular year I have either surcharged the 
Indian revenue, or omitted an amount oflegi- 
timate territorial disbursement of which they 
have rendered an account, and of which the 
admission would have converted my alleged 
surplus into a deficiency. 


App. 6 to 
Rep.p.86. 


>0. p. 87. 


Do.^do. 
pp. 46 to 
‘iep.p.60. 
.pp. 6 to 
lep*p.87. 


In the year 1793-4, the gross revenues of India 

amounted to £8,276,770 

The charges, including those on subsi- 
dies, &c. were £6,066,924 

Supply to Bencoolen, Penang, &c 40,822 

Political charges paid in England .... 171,392 

Interest on debts as stated by the Com- 
pany,*..... 526,205 


6,805,343 


There was therefore a surplus revenue this year 
of, 


£1,471,427 
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In 1794-6 the gross revenues amounted to £8,926,193 2K?’‘®86 

mi 1 *1 .1! ; r*r’ 


The charges including those on subsi- 
dies, &c .£6,083,507 

Supply to Bencoolen, Penang, &c 62,080 

Political charges paid in England 163,399 

Interest on debts as stated by the Com- ) 
pany 484,301 


Do. p. 87. 

Do. do. 

App, 46 to 
3 Rep. p.60. 

App. 6 lo 
2Rep,p.87. 


-6,7303,237 


Surplus revenue of this year 1,232,906 

To which add the surplus revenue of theTormer year 1,471 ,427 

V ] 

State of the Revenue at the end of 1794-5, 

Surplus £2,704,333 


In 1795-6 the gross revenues amounted to £7,866,094 

The charges including those on subsi- 
dies, &c £6,474,247 

Supply to Bencoolen, Penang, &c 104,154 

Political charges paid in England 199,128 

Interest on debts as stated by the Com- 
pany 414,7.50 

7,192,279 


App. () to 
2 Hep. p.B6. 

Do. p.87. 


Do. do. 

App. 46 to 
3Hep.p.60. 

App. 6 lo 
2 Rep. p.87. 


Surplus revenue of this year 673,815 

To which add the surplus of former years 2,704,333 


State of the Revenue at the end of 1795-6, 

Surplus 3,378,148 
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App. 6 to 
2Rep.p.86. 

Do. p. 87. 


Do. do. 

iUp.46to 

3lUp.p.60 

App. 6 to 
2Hep.p.87. 


In 179^-7 The gross revenues amounted to.... £8,016,171 
The charges including those on subsi- 
dies, &c 7,081,191 

Supply to Bencoolen, [Penang, &c 101,190 

Political charges paid in England 375,097 

Interest on debts as stated by the Com- 
pany 426,847 

, 7,984,325 


Surplus Revenue of this year 31,846 

To which add the surplus of former years 3,378,148 


State of the Revenue at the end of 1796-7 
Surplus 3,409,994 


Down to this period of 1796-7 it is obviousi 
that there could be no necessity, with refer- 
ence to any territorial or political expenditure, 
to increase the debt of 1793, so far were 
these revenues from having proved deficient 
that they had actually realized a surplus of 
3,409,994/. after discharging all appropriate 
demands upon them including interest. If, 
therefore, the debt was increased within this 
period th^ necessity must have arisen from 
some other cause, and there can be but little 
difficulty in assigning the true one, viz. sup- 
plies to the commercial branch of the Com- 
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pany’s concerns for distribution in England. 

Wliat then were the facts respecting the I n- 

DIAN DEBT? — 

III 1795-6 it was increased £ 336,950 .2RS5;!!r5, 

and in 1796-7 further increased 2,006,851 do. do. 

2,343,801 f 

Against which there had been 

® 9 

paid off in 1793-4 666,408 do. do. 

and in 1794-5 .506,325 do. do. 

1,172,733 

— - 

ThusthereftSre in 1796-7 with a Surplus of territo- 
rial revenue amounting to 3,409,994/. which if 
not diverted to other purposes would have been 
applicable to the diminution of Indian debt 
that debt had sustained an increase of 1,171,068 

which is charged together with the accruing 

interest upon the territorial revenues of India 
although it is manifest that no part of it was 
required, or could possibly have been applied 
in aid of those revenues. 

Hitherto the interest as well as all other 
charges has been taken at the amount stated 
by the Company, being considered properly 
applicable to the territorial debt ; but hence- 
forward because in accordance with the Com- 
pany’s maxim that all increase of Indian debt, 
for whatever purpose required, bdongs to 
territorial revenue, they have charged thtit 
revenue with a greatly enhanced amount of 
VOL. II. z z 
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App.b to 
2Kup.p.86. 

Do« p. 87. 


Do. do. 

App. 46 to 
3 Hep. p.60. 


App. 7 to 
2 Hep. )> 95. 


interest, a different rule must be observed — 
and the Honourable Committee have dictated 
the course to be pursued, by declaring that 
it must be “ governed entirely by that of the 
debt itself." Now as it has been shewn that 
there was^io political necessity for an aug- 
meqtation of the debt, so neither could there 
be any political occasion for an increase of the 
INTEREST ; which will therefore be continued 
at the, amount of 1796-7 (all other charges 
being taken as indicated by the Company) 
until the circumstances of the territorial reve- 
nue, apart from all consideration of the i-e- 
quireincnts of commerce, shall appear to 
demand an alteration. 

In 1797-8 the gross revenues amounted to .... £8,059,880 
The charges including those on subsi- 


dies, &c 7,411,401 

Supply to Bencoolen, Penang, &c.. ... 1 63,299 


Political charges paid in England . . , 203,784 
Interest on debts as charged in 1796-7 426,847 

8,205,331 


Deficiency of revenue this year 145,451 

To be deducted from the former surplus of ... . 3,409,994 

State of the revenue at the end of 1797-8 
Surplus 3,264,543 

hioreaseof Indian debt this year .... 1,723,855 
In addition to the increase in 1796-7 . . 1,171,068 


2,894,923 
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In 1798-9 The gross revenues amounted to.... £8,652,033 App.6to 
The charges including those on subsi- 

clies, &c 8,417,813 

Supply to Benoolen, Penang, tire 1 20,668 

Political charges paid in England .... 300,736 

Interest on debts as charged in 1 796-7 . . 426,847 


1^9,266,064 

DEriciENCY of revenue this year 614,031 

To be deducted from the former surplus 3,264,543 

State of the Revenue at the end of 1798-9 
Surplus 2,(^50,512 

Increace of Indian debt this year . , 1,717,778 App.7to 

In addition to the former increase .... 2,894,923 ‘-iRep,p.9fl. 

4,612,701 


Do.p.87. 

Do. do. 
App. 46 to 
3 Rep. p.60. 


In 1799-1800 the gross revenues amounted to . . £9,736,672 
The charges including those on subsi- 
dies, &c 8,998,154 


App. 6 to 
2 Rep. p.86. 

Do. p;87. 


Supply to Bencoolen, Penang, &c 

Political charges paid in Elngland .... 
Interest on debts as charged in 1796-7 


171,363 

273,817 

426,847 

9,870,181 


do. do. 
App. 46 to 
3 Ilep. p.60. 


Deficiency of revenue this year 133,509 

To be deducted from the former surplus of 2,650,512 


State of the Revenue at the end of 1799-1800 
Surplus 2,517,003 


Increase of Indian debt this year ,, 1,414,770 
In addition to the former increase .... 4,612,701 


App. 7 to 
2 Rep.p.95. 


z z 2 


6,027,471 
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App. 6' to 

2 Rep. p.8G. 
Do. p.87. 

Do. do. 

^p. 46 to 

3 Rep. p.60. 


App. 7 to 
2Rep.p.95. 


App. 6 to 

2 liep. p.86. 

Do. p. 87. 

Do. do. 

At)p.46to 

3 Rep. p.6'0. 


App. 7 to 
2Rep.p.95. 


In 1800-1 the gross revenues amounted to ••••£10,485,059 
The cWges, including those on subsi- 
dies, &c. £10,405,501 

Supply to Bencoolen, Penang, &c 156,325 

Political charges paid in England. . • • 307,635 

Interest on debt as charged in 1796-7 426,847 

' 11,296,308 

Def.tciency- of revenue this year £811,249 

To be deducted from the former surplus of 2,517,003 

State of the Revenue at the end of 1800-1 
SuR,«Lus 1,705,754 

Increase of Indian Debt this year, .£2,61 1,307 
In addition to the former increase. , . .6,027,47 1 

8,638,778 


In 1801-2 the gross revenues amounted to... .£12, 163, 589 
Tlie charges including those on subsi- 
dies, &c £11,023,452 

Supply to Bencoolen, Penang, &c 241,220 

Political charges paid in England 482,730 

Interest on debts as charged in 1796-7. . 426,847 

12,174,249 

Deficiency of revenue this year 10,660 

To be deducted from the former surplus of 1,705,754 

State of the Revenue at the end of 1801-2 
Surplus .£1,695,094 

Increase of Indian Debt this year.. £1,793, 437 
In addition to the former increase. • . . 8,638,778 


10,432,215 
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In 1 802-3 the gross revenues amounted to.... £13,4^4,537 
The charges, including those on subsi- 
dies, &c £10,965,427 

Supply to Bencoolen, Penang, &c 196,848 

Political charges paid in England.... 393,207 


Interest on the debts as charged in 

1796-7 426,847 

Il,98g,329 

SuaPLUs of revenue this year 1,482,208 

To be added to the former surplus of 1,695,094 

State of thc.REVENUE at the end of 1802-3 * 

Surplus 3,177,302 


Increase of Indian debt this year.. £1,1 68,373 
In addition to the former increase 10,432,215 

11,600,588 


With reference to this period of 1802-3, 
there is in the second Report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons (page 
63) this very striking observation : “ On the 
“ eleven years 1792-3 to 1802-3, the revenues 
“ of India have proved more than sufficient 
“ to defray every demand for expence of ad- 
“ ministration and government and the ititcr- 
“ est on the debts, by the sum of 3,734,445/. 

It will be borne in mind that 1 commence 
my statements one year later, viz. in 1793-4, 


App.6 to 
2Rep.p.86. 

Do. p. 87. 


Do. do. 

App. 46 to 
3 Rep. p.60. 


App. 7 to 
21Up.p.95. 



which with the ditFerence of interest and the 
omission of the Honourable Comittee to debit 
the revenue with the political charges paid in 
England, will ^iccount for the discrepancy 
between ipy surplus in 1802-3, 3,177,302/. 
and the larger amount admitted by them, 
3,734,445/. The accuracy of this calculation by 
the Honourable Committee is not the matter 
now in question ; but the circumstance calcu- 
lated 'lO excite surprise, is, that while making 
this declaration of a large surplus of reve- 
nue during those years, the Honourable 
Committee should not have,' adverted to the 
contemporaneous fact, that the Indian Debt 
had in the mean time (or from 1703-4 to 
1802-.3) been increased in no less an amount 
than I I,(i00,588/., and charged, together with 
the interest, to “ territorial revenue.” How 
can the co-existence of a surplus revenue 
of 3,734,445/., and an augmentation of 
DEBT to the amount of ll,600,.'>88/., ostensibly 
contracted to suppiy the deficiencies of that 
revenue be reconciled? — Is it possible that 
any part of these eleven millions should have 
been applied to the “ administration and 
government” of India ? The Honourable 
Committee negative the supposition in the 
most decisive manner : they inform us (most 
truly) that the revenues of India have proved 
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“ more than sufficient” for those purposes 
during the period wherein the debt was in- 
curred. To what purpose, then, has this 
amount been applied if not to the assistance 
of the commercial branch of thej^Company’s 
affairs ? This is a question to which no satis- 
lactory answer is to be found in any part of 
these voluminous documents. The Honour- 
able (’ominittee have indeed informed us, that 
in the succeeding six years, ltt()3-l to tBOU-t), 2iiep.p.u3, 
“ those demands being greatly increased, the 
“ revenues were not found sufficient for their 
discharge, or in other words the demands 
“ exceeded the revenues in the sum of 
“ 8,722, 1 2]/.” But the demands can only be 
shewti to have exceeded the revenues in this 
amount, by admitting as a charge against the 
revenue in these six years no less a sum than 
11,513,451/., for “ interest on debts” in 
eluding interest on the increased debt' of 
1802-3, of which we have just seen that the 
principal could neither hafe been wanted nor 
used on territorial account ; and this incre- 
ment of Indian debt is gradually augmqpted 
until we shall find it amount in 1808-.9 to 
'22,005,123/., in addition to the original debt 
of 1793. 
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App.6to In 1 8034, the gross revenues amounted to t £13,271,385 
The charges, iociuding those on sub- 

sidie..&c 13.001,083 

Do. do. Supply to Bencoolen, Penang, &c. . . , 304,056 

A^, 46 to Political charges paid in England . . 435,224 

3 p.p.60. jjg charged in 

1796-7 426,847 

, 14,167,210 

Deficiency of revenue this year 895,825 ' 

To be deducted from the former surplus of 3,177,302 

State of *the revenue at the end of 1803-4 — * 

Surplus 2,281,477 

2Repp^ Increase of Indian DEBT this year,, 2,549,229 
In addition to the former increase . • 1^,600,518 

14,149,817 

2^p p 86 revenues amounted to • • . • £14,949,395 

Do,p,87, The charges, including those on sub- 
sidies, &c 14,548,433 

Do. do. Supply to Bencoolen, Penang, &c.. • 372,163 

3^‘ Political charges paid in England . . 485,604 

Interest on debts as charged in 

1796-7 «i|. 426,847 

^ 15,833,047 

883,652 
2,281,477 


1,397,825 

App. 7 to ' Increase of Indian debt this year. . 3,505,149 
2iUp.p.96. to the former increase.. 14,149,817 


Deficiency of revenue this year 

To be d^ucted from the former surplus of. 

State of the revenue at the end of 1804-5— 

SUBPIUS 


17,654,966 
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Here may be expedient again to.pau^ 
and consider the relative circumstances of the 
“ territorial revenue,” and of the “ Indian 
“ debt.” We have seen that from 1793-4 to 
1804-5 inclusive, there was not ^ single year 
in which the state of the revenue rendered it 
necessary to have recourse to loans for (politi- 
cal purposes: throughout the whole period, 
notwithstanding occasional deficiencies in par- 
ticular, seasons, the revenue has been found 
equal to the discharge of all territorial de- 
mands, and allowing at the end of each year 
a surplus, son]|||^imes of several millions, but 
never of so small an amount as a million ster- 
ling, to remain in the treasury on revenue ac- 
count. Yet, during this period, we have also 
seen the Indian debt augmented by no less a 
sum than 17 , 654 , 966 ^, no part of which was 
required to cover deficiencies of Indian revenue* 
The solution of this otherwise inexplicable 
inconsistency is to be found in the extract 
quoted at {p. 671 ,) frq||||:the Report of the 
Honourable Committee of the House of Com- 
mous, from which we learn, that, the Jndian 
treasury was alike open to the commu^ial, as 
to the territorial agents of the Company ; and 
the defalcation occasioned by advances to the 
former, for investments to China and En- 
gland, beyond the amount of remittances 
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App. 6 to 
2Kcp«p.86. 

Do.p. 87. 

Do. do. 
^p. 46 to 
3Ilep.p.60. 


App. 7 to 
2Rep.p.95. 


from L^denhall Street, was supplied by loans, 
which, with their accompanying interest, are 
fixed upon the “ territorial revenue” of India. 

We now, however, approach the period, 
when increased territorial charges, including 
arrears incurred during the Mahratta war, 
rendered necessary a loan for political pur- 
poses in aid of Indian revenue ; but it will be 
seen that the exigency was limited in amount, 
and temporary in duration, and that a loan of 
2,500,000/. from 1806-7 to 1811-12, would have 
been fully adequate to the occasion. 

In 1805-6, the gross revenues amounted ft' £15,403,409 

The charges, including those on sub- 
sidies 15,561,3^8 

Supply to Bencoolen, Penang, &c. . . 350,599 
Political charges paid in England . . 575,795 

Interest on debts as charged in 

1796-7 426,847 

16,814,569 


Dbficienct of revenue this year 1,411,160 

Deduct the surplus of former years 1 ,397,825 

i 

And the revenue is found at the end of this 
year, deficient upon the whole period 13,335 


Increase of|NDiAN debt this year. . 3,875,408 
In addition to the former increase.. 17,654,966 

20,530,374 
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la 1806-7, the gro 3 s revenues amounted to ••^••£14,535,739 App.6to 

2Rep.p86. 

There had also been received on account of the 28 to 

Chinsurah cause 54,601 ^ 

And it was further necessary to raise by loan . • . • 2,500,000 


The charges^ including those on sub- 
sidies, &c 

Supplies toBencoolen, Penang, &c. • • 
Political^charges paid in England • • 

Interest as charged inl796-7, 426,847 
Add interest on 2,500,000/. 
at 8 per cent.«|^ 200,000 


17,090,340 

* App.6 to 

2]lep.p.87. 

15,283,908 

179,197 1)0. do. 

492.083. 


626,847 

16,582,036 


There would therefore remain of the revenue and 

loan 508,305 

Deduct the deficiency of the former period • • . • J 3,335 


And the state of the revenue at the end of 


1806-7, would be surplus^ 494,970 

Increase of Indian debt this yi^. • 1,742,302 App. 7 to 

In addition to the former increase • • 20,530,374 2Rep.p.95. 


22,272,676 
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App*6to 

2lCep.p.86. 

Do.p. 87. 

Do* do* 
^.46 to 

3iUp.p.80. 


App. 7 to 


App. 6 to 
2l£ep.p.86. 
Do.p. 87. 

f 

Do. do. 

^p.46to 

3jMptp.60. 


In the gross re?enae8 amounted to • •£15,669>905 

The charges, including those on sub- 
sidies, &c, 1 3,624,622 

Supply to Bencoolen, Penang, &c . . • 128,737 

Political charges paid in England . . 505,797 

Interest a8charge^inl796-7, 426,847 
And on 2,500,000^., at 8 

per cent • 200,000 

626,847 

14,886,003 


Surplus of revenue this year 783,902 

Add surplu# of the former year .494,970 


State of the revknue at the end of 1807-8 — 

Surplus 1,278,872 


Increase of Indian debt this year* • 1,763,478 
In addition to the former increase . • 22,272,676 

24,036,154 


In 1808-9, the gross revenues amounted to • • , .£15,525,055 
The charges, including those on sub- 
sidies, &c. 13,151,224 

Supply to Bencoolen, Penang, &c , . . 158,208 

Political charges paid in England • . 550,766 

Interesta8chaTgedinl796-7, 426,847 
And on 2,500,0001. at 

8 per cent 200,000 

■ 626,847 

14,487,045 


Surplus of revenue this year 


1,038,010 
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Brought forward «.£l;03R,010 

Add surplul of former years 1,278,87$^ 

State of the revenue at the end of 1808*9 — 

Surplus 2,316,882 

App. 7 to 
2R€p.p.95« 


Leaves the amount of Indian debt 
in 1808-9 22,905,123 

At this period of 1808-9, the date to which 
the “ Reports” quoted extend ; we find that 
the true state of the Indian territorial revenue, 
if unincumbered by commerce, would have 
been the surplus above stated 2,316,882/. ; 

But with an addition of £2,500,000 

To the debt of May 1793 7,971,668 

Total amount of Indian debt, from 
which alone the ** territorial reve- 
** nue” required, or could have re- 
ceived assistance ■ — 10,471,668 

While in point of fact, to the Indian 

debt of 1793 7,971,668 

There had been an addition of 22,905,123 

Total amount of Indian debt, for 
which territorial revenue has been 
made responsible — - ■ 30,876,791 

Balance— being the amount which in 
1808-9 “ TERRITORIAL REVE- 
NUE” by being made responsible 
for ** Indian debt” had contri- 
buted to COMMERCE.” 


In this year a part of the Indian 


DEBT was paid off, viz. 1,13), 031 

Which being deducted from the 
amount in 1807-8 24,036,154 


20,405,123 
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The Honoiuable Committee, in concluding 
their Second Report, profess to have disposed 
of “ that branch of the financial system of the 
“ East India Company, comprising the ordi- 
“ NARY receipt and expenditure or the re- 
“ venues andfcharges of the territorial posses- 
“ sions in India.” It has been shewn, that 
on the eleven years, 1792-3 to 1802 - 3 , they admit 
a revenue “more than sufficient to defray 
“ every demand for expence of administration 
“ and government, and the interest on the 
“ debt;” but it is alleged that subsequently, 
viz., from 1803-4 to 1808 - 9 , the demands ex- 
ceeded the-revenues, so that upon the whole 
period, from. 1792-3 to 1808 - 9 , there was an 
excess of political charge beyond the reve- 
nue, of 4 , 987 , 676 /.; afterwards adjusted to 
5 , 078 , 015 /. — but this excess of charge is ad- 
3Rep.p.i. mitted to exist, only ‘'after defraying the in- 
“ terest on the debts," and the amount debited 
Ai^6to for that interest, for the whole period, is no 
^ less a sum than 20 , 095 , 222 /. The Committee 
have, in various parts of the Reports, inti- 
mated a thorough consciousness that the whole 
of this charge ought not to have been ad- 
mitted against the territofial revenues, but 
have struggled with the apparent difficulty of 
ascertaining with precision, what portion of it 
should be fixed upon the commercial branch 
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of tile Company’s affairs. It is respectfally 
submitted, that in the preceding pages incon- 
testable proofs have been adduced, that no 
, part of the principal, or interest, of the in- 
creased Indian debt, (except the 2,500,000/. 
wanted in 1806-7,) properly attaclies to terri- 
torial revenue ; of which the annual prpgress 
has been traced from indisputable authorities 
simultaneously with the annual progress of 
Indian debt ; and the result is found to,be, that 
from 1793-4 to 1808-9 inclusive, there had been 
an accumulation of 20,405,123/. of debt, be- 
yond what could have been necessary for the 
purposes of revenue; which, therefore, can 
only have been created through th^ necessity 
of providing commercial assets. 

The Honourable Committee in their Second 

4: , 

'Report, p. 65, have entered into a discussion, 
of which the object is, “ to shew the whole 
“ extent of the positive demands upon tl}e 
“ resources of India in the way of charge, both 
political and commercial, in order to form 
some idea how far the money raised upon 
** loan, which will appear in the increase of 
“ the debt, may J^^ave been on account of 
“ those demands,” Shd they arrive at the con- 
clusion, that of the increased debt, from 
1792-3 to 1808«9, which they 
state at . . .... £21,734,068 
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3Re|i.^l4. 


» 


Brought forward . . £21,734,068 
A portioQ;is accounted for in in- 
creased assets, territoriai and 
commercial, in 1808-0, over 

those of 1792-3 . . . 12,580,730 

f 

And the balance they consider 
as “ the amount which on this 
“ view, the concern in India is 
“ stated to have deteriorated 

c 

“ during the period under 
“ examination,” viz. . . 9,153,338 


Which by subsequent “ adjust- 
“ ments” they have found 
reason to extend to . . *£12,606,528 


This “ deterioration” announced by the Com- 
mittee, is, in the language of merchants, a 

LOSS from 1792-b to 1808-9 of 12,606,528;. ; 
though it is admitted that this result cannot 


* This is the alleged deterioration in India, In their Fourth 
Report^pages 37, 38, and 40, they ^ve entered into an exami- 
nation of the Company’s affairs a^^fne^ and have stated, as 
the combined result of the Coq^pa^ concerns in Europe and 
India^ierritorial — commercial — and doubtful whether ter^ 
ritorial or commercial — a deterioration from April, 1792, to 
April, 1809, of 11,020,566/. 
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be depended on as perfectly apcurate: bat 
the question discussed b^^the Honourable 
Committee, although appearing upon the first 
view to have some affinity to the subject we 
have been considering, is neverthdeas perfectly 
distinct from it. Our enquiry is this — Has the 
commercial branch of the Company’s concerns 
been relieved to any and what amount from 
their territorial revenues ? The answer is, that 
from 1703-4 to 1803-9 it had been so assisted 
to th^ amount of 20 , 405 , 123 /.; and this result 
cannot be affected by any consideration con- 
nected with increase of assets, because the 
cost of those assets, so far as they are territo- 
rial, is understood to be included in the 
charges.* The Honourable Committee have 
forborne to grapple with this question in any 
other Mray, than by taking for granted that all 
the interest on the whole Indiaq debt must be 
charged to account of the revenue, thereby 
diminishing the proportion of loss which 

* “ These stores (speakiiw of dead stock) are composed 
“ partly of stores purcbasedjjjU paid for in Indie, and partly 
“ of stores purchased and PR foj^ in England : the cost of 
*' the^ former has been included vn the Indian charges — the 

cost of the latter has j^en stated m the home charges.’*-^ 
Papers printed Feb. 1830, No. 19, p«40. 

VOIi. II. 3 A 
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A^p 96 to 


voultt oih^ise fall upon comuetce, ' by 
producing an apparent deficiency of revenue^ 
to be supplied by loans ; but if there were 
no deficiency of revenue beyond wbat has 
been shev^n, it necessarily follows that this 
admitted loss of 12,606,528/. was a loss by 

COMMERCE. 

In the drd Report the Honourable Commit- 
tee have engaged in elaborate and somewhat 
abstruse calculations, to show the probable 
application of the extraordinary” receipt 
and disbursement of India from 1792-3 to 
1808-9 inclusive; for which purpose they 
bring to the debitof the statement the hansin 
India and the supplies from England ; and to 
the credit the political and commercial dis- 
bursements, to which in their judgment the 
former have been applied ; beginning with the 
alleged excess of political charges, 5,078,015/. 
before alluded to : but in this, as in otilier 
instances, the real question at issue is al- 
together avoided. If it were asked whether 
the Company can account by commercial and 
political disbursements, for the whole of their 
receipts, including lnd|||^ loans, the results 
given might be received as sufficiently conclu- 
sive ; but when it is fur&er enquired how 
much of these ts properly political, and how 
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mt^h ec^i^merciah we discovep tfatt't an addi- 
tional process necessary. » Let ui^ then try 
the effect of separating from the blended 
statement of the Honourable Committee, so 
far as circumstances will permit, i^ose facts 
which are certainly and exclusively commer- 
cial. 

In the statement No* 26, Appendix to Third 
Report, we have a list of disbursements 
dearly "commercial, or in direct supply of 
« England, including the net supplies from 

India to China, amounting to £34,597,435 

In the same statement we have an account of 
loss on remittances and consignments from 
port to port in India • 873,403 

(And losses at the several presiden- 
cies, not included in the charges, which 
may be either territorial or commercial, 

461,4281.) 

In page 11 of the Third Repart we ai^ ap- 
prised that in the charges of India,' 
is included a sum paid on account of Cey- 
lon and the Dutch settlements, to be re- 
ceived in England from His Majesty’s go- 
vernment 3,675,533 

(Mem. I do not debit commerce 
with a further sum of ^,31 3,268/. also 
to be received from Hm Majesty’s Go- 
^ v^mment on the same account charged 
in the Interest paid in India," having 
3 A 2 
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Brought forward • . • £39,146,37 1 

in my statements only admitted as a 
charge of interest against territorial re- 
venue, the sum properly due on territorial 
debt) 

In page 14 of the Third Report, we have a 
, statement of deterioration,” or loss^f as 
before mentioned, which is certainly com- 
mercial 12,606,528 


Making together an amount supplied to com- 
merce of 51,752,899 

Now how much of this amount has 
commerce supplied from its own resour- 
ces^ The Honourable Committee an- 
"swer that question in their statement 
No. 26, Appendix to the Third Re- 
port. 

** Received in supplies from England — 


** Sales of goods and stores £8,904,068 

*Mn bullion .fk 7,360,752 

For bills of exchange on the 
Court of Directors, including 
those for principal and interest 

of the debts 14,746,038 

‘‘ Received on sundry accounts. . 393,372 


fhe whole amount, then, which has 
been contributed by thecommercial 
branch towards the 51,752,899/. 
supplied to it, is only 


31,404,230 
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Leaving an amount which has been derived from 
other source, not commercial, and, therefore, 
from territorial revraues, or through the me- 
dium of loans, with which territorial revenue is 
charged j £20,348,669 

. 1 , 

The correspondence of this amount \vith 
the result of the annual statements of reve- 
nue and loan accounts in p. 703 , though 
remarkable, is not the circumstance /elied 
on in prbof of the correctness of the princi- 
ple, by' which territorial revenue had through 
that process, being found a creditor of com- 
merce 20,405,123/. ; perfect accuracy is not 
to be expected from any separate statement 
of the commercial concerns of the Company, 
founded only on the inadequate documents 
laid before Parliament ; but the accounts of 
Indian Reasenue are not in tl^ same degree 
open to the same objection ; and upon these 
must rest the proof of the true relations be- 
tween the two branches of the Company’s 
alSairs. 

I proceed to state, upon the same princi- 
ples, the Revenue Accounts of the subse- 
quent years, from the same authorities. 
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Pap^if, 

^ 809^10^ the grots fevenues amounted ta • • . • 

And there had been received from Hit Majesty's 
Government for political freight and demurrage • 269,076 


16,753,467 

FS!*?8aK), Tlie charges, deluding those on ceded 
No. 2, p. 15. conquered countries, as stated fl 3,7 75,577 
Do. do. Net 'charge of Bencoolen, Prince of . 

* Wales' Island, &c 119,540 

Do. do. Net charge of St. Helena 83,821 

Do. do.* Territorial charges paid in England.. 1,057,225 
Interest on debts, as in 

1796-7 426,847 

And one year's interest on 

2,500,000/. 200,000 

626,847 

15,663,010 


SuRVLus revenue of this year 1,090,457 

Add surplus of former years 2,316,882 


State of the reve]#e at the end of 1809-10 — 

Surplus 3,407,339 


Papers, 
Feb. 1830, 
No. 3, p. 25. 


Increase of In pian debt this year. , £1 ,089,269 
In addition to the former increase . . 22,905,123 


23,994,392 


* In 1808-9, the “estimate” given for political charges in 
1809*10, id 566,931/.— (App. 46 to Third Report.) 
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la 1, the gim revenues amounted to • . 16,679,198 

OIL- -L J: * 


£13,909^983 

Net charge of Bencooten, Prince of 

Wales Island, &c. 1 08,443 ^ 

Net charge of St. Helena,*.. 

Territorial charges paid (n England . . 1,11 9,39 1 

Interest on debts, as in 


Do. pi 16. 
Do. do. 


Do. do. 
Do. do. 


1796-7 426,847 

And one year's interest on 

2,500,000/ 200,000 

626,847 • 

* 16,845,884 


Surplus of revenue this year 833,314 

Add surplus of former years • • 3,407,339 

State of the revenue at the end of 1810-11 — 

Surplus 4,^40,653 

t 

Indian Debt paid off this year • . • . 3,47 1 ,578 
To be deducted from the increase of 
former years 23,994,392 

20, *2,814 . 


Paper!, 
Feb. 1830, 
No.3.p.25< 


In the succeeding year, 1811-12, there was 
so large a surplus of revenue, as, being added 
to the existing surplus, to admit of the repay- 
ment of the loan of 2,500,000/. rendered ne- 
cessary in 1806-7 by a deficiency of revenue 
in that and some preceding years ; which sum 
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will Jli^efore be charged to tlie < 0090001 , aiid 
the interest will henceforward be reduced to 
the ainount in 1796*7, as appertaining to the 
debt of 1793, until the accumulation of sur* 
plus revenue shall furnish a sufficient fund 
for the discharge of that debt also ; when the 
chafrge of interest will cease altogether. 

Feb.^30. revenues amounted to. . . .£16,605,616 

No.‘i. p. 1 4. The charges, including those on ceded 


Do. p. 15. donquered countries £1 3,220,967 ^ 

Do. do. Net charge of Bencoolen, Prince of 

Wales Island, &c • • . • 86,434 

' Do. do. Net charge of St. Helena 81 ,854 

Do. do. Territorial charges paid in England. . 1,077,768 
InterestyOn the debt of 1793 as in 

1796-7 426,847 

Loan of 1806-7 repaid 2,500,000 

17,393,870 


Dffici EN c Y on this year’s account, after charging . 

loanreptiid ....^ 788,254 

To be deducted from the former surplus 4,240,653 


State of the bevenue at the end of 1811-12 — 

Surplus 3,452,399 


Increase of Indian debt this year. . 1,440,521 

1830 * 

No.3.p.26. In addition to the former increase . . 20,522,814 


21,963,335 



In l812-13^the>groS8 revenues amounted to • • . .£16j459,?74 
The charges, including those on ceded 
and conquered countries •.••«••• 13,659,429 
Net charge of Bencoolen, Prince of 

Wales’ Island, &c 118,357 

Net charge of St. Helena. 82^992 

Territorial charges paid in England, . 1,378,760 
Interest on the debt of 1793 ..•••. 426,847 * 

15,666,385 


SuiiPLUS revenue this year, 793,389. 

Add the^siirplus of former years •3,452,399 

State of the revenue at the end of 1812-13 — 

Surplus 4,245,788 

Increase of Indian debt this year. • 289,897 

In addition totheformer increase, ••• 21,963,335 

22,253,232 


We are now arrived at the year wherein the 
Act of Parliament of 1793, 32 Geo. 3. c. 52, 
approaches its termination, and in taking a 
retrospect of the financial operations of the 
intervening period, are naturally led to revert 
to those provisions of the Act by which they 
were intended to be directed and controlled. 
It purports to be “ An Act ^amongst other 
“ things) for appropriating to certain uses the 
“ revenues and profits of the Company an^ 


J)o.p.l5. 
Do. do. . 


Do. do. 
Do. do. 


. Papers, 
Peb.1830 
No.3.p.3^ 
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tlte lO^tfa seetion prescribes the appropriatiois 

of the flURPteS territorial RKVENPiR W‘ 

lNtiTAj,'^^r ^^defraying all the charges and 
-‘‘ da^dnses of raising and maintaining the 
“ forces, as i^ell European as Native* military 
“ and marine, on the establishment in India, 
“ and* of maintaining the forts and garrisons 
“ there, and providing warlike and. naval 
“ stores to the following objects* and in tlie 
following order of preference — 

“ In payment of the interest accruing on the 
“ debts owing, or which may hehereafter incurred 
“ by the said Company in India:” 

“ In defraying the civil and commercial 
“ establishments of the said Company at 
“ their several settlements there — 

In the issue, of not less than a crore of ru- 
pees, or a million sterling annually for pro- 
viding investments for India and China, to be 
increased in proportion to the reduction of the 
debt ; and to the liquidation of the d^t itself; 
or to such other purposes as the Court of Pi- 
lectors, with the consent of the Board of 
Control* may direct. 

l%e first observation forced upon the atten* 
lion Of every one who considers these pro- 
visions of the Act, must necessarily be, that 
they COnddehtly anticipate a veiy large 
hnnual surplus of territorial revenue,' and 
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eoase(]u^%, that nothisg could lie. Biofe 
dtstaat &OBK tlie eentemplation of the legie* 
Isture, thaa aa hagmeutation of the existing 
Indian debt for the purpose of assisting the 
revenue ; since it is the surplus on^y which is to 
be explicable to the objects abo^ described. 
The 108th section, in providing for the trans- 
fer of a portion of the Indian debt toEn^and, 
to be there discharged, distinctly recognizes 
the expectation that it will be reduced to two 
millions sterling ; and the 112th section is, as 
follows : — 

** Provided also, and be it further enacted, 
** that if the debts of the saidCompany in India, 
“ after the same shall have been reduced to two 
“ crores of current rupees, or two millions of 
“ pounds sterling, shall be again increased be- 
“ pond that amount, or if their bond debt in 
“ Great Britain, after the saipe shall have 
“ been reduced to one million five hundred 

a 

“ thousand pounds, shall be again iijicreaeed 
“ beyond that sum, then, and so often as 
“ either of those cases shall happen, the like 
“ appropriations as are hereinbefore directed, 
“ or authorized to be made tor the reduction of 
“ the said present debts shall again take place, 
‘f and be. made for the reduction of. the said 
« new debts rei^^dively, until the whole of 
** the debts of the said Company in India shall 
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reduced to two croreB of cwren^ 
“ rupees, aud their boud debt in Great Br^tipp 
to one million five hundred tliousand pounds, 
“ anything in this Act contained to the con- 
“ trary notwithstanding.” 

And it is only with reference to, and in the 
strictest connexion with this section, that the 
provision for the payment of interest’ on 
debts, “ which may be hereafter incurred” 1^ 
the Company,' can reasonably be interpreted. 
It cannot be supposed to have been intended 
to provide from the actual surplus of Indian 
revenue, for the payment of interest upon 
loans required to supply the actual defi- 
ciencies of that, revenue. There is a manifest 
contradiction upon the face of the proposition ; 
and accordii^ we find, that during the 
two years next succeeding the passing of the 
Act, the Company proceeded upon the 
of its injunctions, and applied a portion of 
the surplus, revenue to the reduction of the 
debt. 

In the year 1793-4, there was a 
surplus revenue, after payment 
of all charges in India and En- 
gland, and all interest on debts, 

. as stated, p. 688 , of .£1,471,427 

App. t» Out.ofwhichwaspaidapartof the 

debt, amounting to . . .. 666,408 
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LeaTing,a fiet surplus of 
In the year 1794-5, the surplus 
revenue, after paying all charges 
in India and England, and .all 
interest on debts, was, as stated, 
p. 689 

r » 


And in that year, a farther portion 
of t|ie debt was paid off, amount- 
ing to 

Leaving a net surplus of 

In 1795-6, the surplus revenue, 
after paying all charges in India 
and England, and all interest on 
debts, was, as stated, p. 689 . . 

At this juncture, therefore, there 
should have remained, after the 
application of 666,406/. and 
506,325/. to the reduction of In- 
dian debt, a clear and indis- 
putable balance of territorial re- 
venue, applicable to its further 
reduction, amounting to . 


805,019 

I 

1,232,906 

2,037,926 

App.7 to 
2^p.p.95. 

506,325 

1,531,600 

673,815 


2,205,415 


Yet in this year, 1795-6, the Indian debt, ^. 7 u> 
instead of being reduced, was increased by the 
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amoant of 330, 950/., and in the following year, 
2 ^.p 96 . o 4/*^ continued surplus revenue, it was 
further augmented in no leas a, sum than 
2,006,851/. 

The REVENUE andtheoEBT, we perceive, are 
now proceeding in an inverse ratio to each 
other, and it is impossible to reconcile them, 
upon any other hypothesis, than that the sur- 
plus appertaining to the former, was required 
for the accomplishment of some object alto- 
gether unconnected with the reduction of the 
latter, and equally impossible to suggest any 
other thhn the necessities of the Company’s 
COMMERCE. If, indeed, the clause before re- 
ferred to, providing for the payment of in- 
terest on debts, " which may be hereafter 
“ incurred,” is to be construed according to 
the letter, independently of the context, and 
without the restrictions above suggested, it 
may be considered to include the Honourable 
Company’s warrant for charging aln indefinite 
amount of debt and interest, for whatever 
purpose required, to territorial revenue ; and 
it follows, that from the moment when that 
Act received the Royal assent, the Honourable 
Directors might discharge from their minds 
all anxie^ respecting dividends at home, so 
long as a crofe of rupees could be had upon 
loan in India, andtlie revenue there continued 
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sufficiently •productive to supply all territorial 
charges, together with the additional interest 
thus creat|^. But it is submitted that this 
could not have been the intention of the legis- 
lature, who have required in thp 111th sec- 
tion, that these dividends shall be paid from 
“ the net proceeds of their sales of goods at 
“ honfe, with the duties and allowances aris- 
“ ing by private trade, and all other profits of 
“ the isaid Company in Great Britain,” and 
did not contemplate the state of things which 
has actually subsisted for a long succession of 
years, viz., that these “ net proceeds” in Great 
Britain, were only, or chiefly, to be obtained 
in sufficient amount for the purpose, by the 
application of surplus territorial revenue and 
Indian loans, to the purchase of investments 
for England in India and China. 

Preliminary to the Act of 21st July, 1813, 
53 Geo. 3. c. 155, now in operation, the par- 
liamentary investigations had been instituted, 
to which references have been made in the 
preceding pages ; and it i^ not perhaps very 
surprising, all circumstances considered, that 
these should have issued in the introduction' 
into the present Act of a provision in the 5dth 
section, respecting the payment of interest on 
the Indian debt, similar in effect to that above 
quoted ; but in the same connexion with ano- 
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ther election, the 59th, contemplatipg a re- 
duction of the debt (no longer to two millions, 
but) to ten millions sterling, and'^erefore to 
be understood in the same sense. If this fix- 
ing the interest of the present and future debt 
upon the territorial revenue, is necessarily to 
be construed into a declaration by Parliament 
that the existing debt was contracted Me ter- 
ritorial purposes, it must also be received as 
a permhision by the same authority 'to the 
Honourable Company to go on, inimitably 
and without explanation, increasing the In- 
dian debt to whatever amount, and for what- 
ever purpose they may deem expedient; 
which will hardly be contended for. It is 
much more reasonable to conclude, that this 
enactment proceeded from a very different 
view of the subject; the Honourable Com- 
mittee had ascertained the existence of a debt 
in India, amounting to twenty millions ster- 
ling, for the principal and interest of which the 
lenders had a right to expect adequate secu- 
rity. To have declared explicitly that it was 
contracted for commercial purposes, would 
have been to assign an extraordinary' reason 
for affixing the whole burthen upon territory ; 
while, o|||the other hand, there was sufficient 
evidence that commerce was unable to bear 
any portion of it. In the mean time, the facts 
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could not be altered : there was the debt ; the, 
principal 'had certainly been expended ; the 
general affairs of the 

have “ detl^orated^' in a large amount ; and 
territorial revenues presented the only source 
from which there could be any*;*reasonable 
hope of obtaining the interest ; but these were 
found be in a flourishing state and consi- 
dered capable of supplying deficiencies in the 
other branch of the Company’s cqpcems. 
Accordingly, we find, in the 58th section, a 
provision, that in the event of the commer- 
cial profits at home being insufficient to pay 
the dividend of 10 percent., “it shall and 
“ may be lawful to make good any such defi- 
“ ciency out of any surplus revenue that 
“ may have arisen in the preceding year of 

account out of the territorial revenues, after 
“ the payment of all charges, interest of debt 
“ included.” 

It is not necessary to determine whether it 
was with the same confidence in the solidity 
of the Indian revenues, that an Act of Par- 
liament was passed in the 52d year of Geo. 3. 
c. 135, (18th July, 1812,) intituled, “ An Act 
“ for advancing two millions, five hundred 
“ thousand pounds to the East India Com- 
“ PANY, to enable them to discJiarge^art of 
“ tlteir East Indian debt'' It provided for 

VOL. II. 3 B 


Company were found to 
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the interest and a sinking fund to redeem the 
principal ; t/ie whole was to he deenied a terri- 
torial charge, and to he accounted for as such 
out of the produce of the rexeufks of India, 
But the circumstances connected with this 
loan to the 'Company are these : they received 
the money in London, ostensibly, as we have 
seen, for the purpose of discharging a part of 
the Indian debt; yet neither in 1812, 1813, 1814, 
1815, 1,^16, 1817, 1818 or 1819, was the Indian 
debt reduced in the smallest degree; on the con- 
trary, from 1812-13 to 1819-20 inclusive, we 
find it increased, in no less an amount than 
10,176,033i. 

The consideration of these facts, will ena- 
ble us to estimate correctly the practical ten- 
Sect. 64 . dency of that clause in the Act of 1813, 
which prescribes, that the Honourable Com- 
pany shall keep distinct books of account at 
their several presidencies and settlements, of 
the territorial, and political, and commercial 
branches of their affairs respectively ; “ and 
“ that the same shall be made up in such 
“ manner, that the said books shall contain 
“ and exhibit the accounts of the territorial 
“ and political departments separately , and 
“ disfinctly from such as appertain to, or ^re 
“ competed with, the commercial brai^ch of 
“ their affairs.” The fair and legitimate ob- 
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jectof such, a separation of accounts, , could 
only be tlie apportioning to each that share 
of the gene|al burthens properly belonging to 
it ; and what is the load which is now bear- 
ing down and overwhelming the jHonourable 
Company’s concerns, if not their commercial 
losses, superadded to the Indian debt and its 
consequences? But in these annual state- 
ments to recognize as an established and ad- 
mitted principle, that all Indian debt^resent 
and future, and all interest thereon, shall be 
charged to territorial revenue, if that enact- 
ment was intended to be unlimited, and with- 
out reference to the application of the. principal 
funds, however necessary it may be for the 
security of Indian creditors, or expedient for 
the satisfaction of British proprietors, is, as 
it regards real information and disclosure, to 
shut the door against enquiry — to prevent 
any eifectual analysis of the accounts — to 
frustrate the avowed object, and by the means 
of this very separation to perpetuate the ex- 
isting delusion. 

In proceeding therefore through the series 
of statements laid before Parliament, in pur- 
suance of the latter Act, I cannot admit as a 
matter of fact, that the whole of the ipterest 
. on Indian debt has been incurred by the ne- 
cessity of supplying deficiencies of Indian 
3 a 2 
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revenue, in opposition to the positive and un- 
equivocal evidence of the contrary, supplied 
by the Company’s documents, but must ad- 
here to the principle laid down by the Ho- 
nourable Committee, which prescribes t^t 
the amounl of interest to be charged to reve- 
nue, must be governed by that of the debt 
required for the service of the revenue. 

In 1813-14, the gross revenues amounted to ..£17,228,711 

1^.2, p. 14. •pijg those on ceded ‘ 

Do* p* 15, ^ 

and conquered countries 13,617,725 

Do. do. Net charge of Bencoolen, Prince of 

Wales’s Island, &c. . 1 14,703 

Do. do. Net charge of St. Helena 95,254 

Do. do. Territorial charges paid in England • . 1 ,2 1 2 ,4 1 3 

Interest on the debt of 1793 426,847 

15,466,942 

Surplus revenue this year. 1 ,761,769 

Add the surplus of former years 4,245,788 


State of the revenue at the end of 1813-14— 

Surplus 6,007 ,.557 

Increase of Indian debt this year, • 945,433 

Ffili* 1830f 11* • 

No.3,p.25. In addition to the former increase . . 22,253,232 


£23,198,665 
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In 1814-15, ^the*grosf revenues amounted to ..£17,^31,191 
The charges, including those on ceded 

Papers, 
Feb. 1630, 
No,2,p. 14- 

Do. p. 15. 

and conquered countries 

14,182,451 

Net charge of Bencoolen, Prince of 


Do. do. 

Wales’s Island, &c 

112,163 


Net charge of St. Helena 

92,087 

Do. do. 

Territorial charges paid in England. . 

1,194,596 

Do. do. 

Interest on the debtof 1 793 ...... 

423,847 



16,008,144 


Surplus revenue this year. 1 ,‘223,047 

Add the surplus of former years £,007,557 

• - 

State of the revenue at the end of 1814-15 — 

Surplus 7,230,604 

Increase of In dian debt this year. . 1 ,67 1 ,1 83 Fcba830 

In addition to the former increase .. 23,198,665 No. 4, p. 27. 


£24,869,848 


^ Papers, 

In 1815-16, the gross revenues amounted to ... .£17,168,195 Feb. 1830, 


The charges, including those of ceded 
and conquered countries 

15,081,587 


No. 2, p. 14. 
Do. p. 15. 

Net charges of Bencoolen, Prince of 



Do. do. 

Wales’s Island, &c 

127,853 



Net charges of St. Helena 

97,705 


Do. do. 

Territorial charges paid in England . . 

1,281,885 


Do. do. 

• 

Interest on the debt of 1793 

426,847 



- 


17,015,877 


Surplus revenue this year. 


162,318 


Add the surplus of former years . , • . 


7,230,604 


State of the revenue at the end of 

1815-16 — 



Surplus 


7,382,922 


Increase of Indian debt this year. • 

618,127 


Papers, 
Feb. 1830, 

In addition to the former increase . . 

24,869,848 


No,4,p.27. 


£25,487,975 
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Papeis, 
Feb. 1830, 
No. 2, p. 14. 

Do. p.l5. 


Do. do. 


Do. do. 
Dp. do. 


Papers. 
Feb. 1830. 
No, 4, p. 27. 


In 1816-17, the gross revenues amountAl to.\ . . £18,010,135 


The charges, including those on ceded 

and conquered countries 15,129,839 

Net charge of Bencoolen, Prince of 

Wales's Island, &c 107,667 

Net charge of St. Helena . 97,705 

Territorial charges paid in England » . 1 ,265,550 

Interest on the debt of 1 793 426,847 

17,027,608 


982,527 

7,382,922 


8,365,449 

Increase of Indian debt this year. . 548,298 

In addition to the former increase . . 25,487,975 

£26,036,273 


Surplus revenue this year 

Add the sjirplus of former years 

State of the revenue at the end of 1816-17 — 
Surplus «... 


At this period, so far from having found it 
necessary to incur an additional debt of 
2d, 036, 273/. to make good deficiencies of ter- 
ritorial revenue, it is perceived that the accu- 
mulations of surplus revenue, if preserved 
inviolate from the exactions of commerce, 
would have been sufiicient to discharge the 
debt of 1793 ; having during the interval fiur- 
nished the means of keeping down the in- 
tereiM ; and in strict agreement with the (fi>ject 
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before us^ viz., to separate what is real, from 
that which is factitious in the accounts, and to 
exhibit the true bearing of each branch of the 
Honourable Company’s affairs upon their pre- 
sent condition ; in the succeeding year the pay- 
inentofthe principal ofthutdehtwilfbe charged 
against territorial revenue, thereby relieving 
the account, in conformity with the rule laid 
down by the Honourable Committee, from all 


future charge of interest. 


Papers, 
Feb. 1830, 

In 1817-18 the gross revenues amounted to, , . .£18,305,265 

The charges, including those of ceded 


No.2,p.l4. 

and conquered countries 

15,844,964 

Da.p.15. 

Net charge of Bencoolen, Prince of 


Do. do. 

Wales’s Island, &c. • . 

122,088 


Net charge of St. Helena 

97,705 

Do. do. 

Territorial charges paid in England 
Principal of the DEBT oi 1793 dis- 

1,176,642 

Do. do. 

charged «... 

7,971,668 

25,213,067 



Leaving the amount of 

6,907,802 

To be deducted from the former sur- 


plus of 

8,365,449 

State of the Revenue at the end 


of 1817-18, after paying off the 


debt of 1793. Surplus 

1,457,647 

Increase of Indian Debt this year 971,283 

Papers, 
Feb. 1830, 

In addition to the former Increase . • 26,036,273 

No.4,p,27. 


27,007,556 
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Papers. 
Feb. 1830.. 
No. 2, p. 14. 
Do.p.l5. 


Do. <lo. 


Do. do. 
Do. do. 


In 1818-19 the gross revenues amounted to . . . .£19,392,002 


# ^ f 

The charges, including those of ceded 

and conquered countries 17 ,558 ,615 

Net charge of Bencoolen, Prince of 

Wales's Island, &c 112,519 

Net charge of St. Helena 97,705 

Territorial charges paid in England . , 1 ,280,540 

19,049,379 


Surplus revenue this year. 342,623 

Add the former surplus 1,457,647 


State of file Revenue at the end of 1818-19 — 

Surplus 1,800,270 

Papers, 

Feb. 1830. Increase of Indian Debt this year 2,692,990 

^0‘^*P*^7. jjj .. 27,007,556 


29,700,546 


• PftpGrSi 

Feb. 1830. 
No.2,p.l4. 
Do.p.l5. 


Do. do. 


Do. do. 


Do. do. 


In 1819-20 the gross revenues amounted to ... . 19,172,506 
The charges, including those of ceded 

and conquered countries, &c. . . 17,040,848 
Net charge of Bencoolen, Prince of 


Wales's Island, &c 1 44,344 

Net charge of St. Helena 97,705 

Territorial charges paid in England . • 1,4 1 5,446 

18,698,343 

Surplus revenue this year 474,163 

Add the former surplus 1,800,270 


State of the Revenue at the end of 1819-20 — 

Surplus 2,274,433 


Papers, Increase of INDIAN DEBT this year. . 2,438,822 

Feb. 1830, ^ 

No.4,p.27. In addition to the former increase .. 29,700,546 

32,139,368 




* % 
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In 1820-21 the gross revenues amounted to .... 21,292,036 
The charges, including those of ceded 

and conquered countries, &c.. • 1 7,520,612 
Net charge of Bencoolen, Prince of 

Wales' Island, &c. 122,338 

Net charge of St. Helena St7,7 05 

Territorial charges paid in England. . 1,300,164 

19,040,819 

Surplus revenue this year 2,251,217 

Add the former surplus 2,274,433 

State of the Revenue at the end of 1820-21 

Surplus 4,525,650 

Indian Debt paid off this year . , 333,014 

To be deducted from the former in- 
crease 32,139,368 

31,806,354 

In 1821-22 the gross revenues amounted to • • . • 21,753,271 
The charges, including those of ceded 

and conquered countries, &c. . . 17,555,668 
Net charge of Bencpolen, Prince of 


Wales’ Island, &c 110,111 

Net charge of St. Helena 97,705 

Territorial charges paid in England . . 1 ,377,884 

19,141,368 

Surplus revenue this year 2,61 1,903 

Add the former surplus 4,525,650 

State of the Revenue at the end of 1821-22 — 

Surplus 7,137,553 

Indian Debt paid off this year. . , . 866,421 

To be deducted from the former in- 
crease 31 ,806,354 


Papers, 
Feb. 1830 
No.2,p.l' 

Do.p.l5 


1 ) 0 . do. 


Do. do. 
Do. do. 


Papers, 
b'eb. 1830, 
No.4,p.27. 


Papers, 
Feb. 1830. 
No. 2, p. 14. 
Do.p.l5. 


Do. do. 


Do. do. 
Do. do. 


Papers, 
Feb. 1830, 
No.4,p.27. 


30,939,933 
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PapCTSf 

Feb. 1830, In 185^2-23 the gross revenues amounted to . • i . 23,120,934 
The charges, including those of ceded 

and conquered countries, &c , » • 18,083,482 
Do. do. Net charge of Bencoolen, Prince of 


Wales’ Island, &c • . . • 1 34,668 

Do. do. Net charge of St.^Helena 120,093 

Do. do. Territorial charges paid in England 1,559,107 

^ 19,897,350 

, Surplus revenue this year 3,223,584 

Add the former surplus 7,137,553 


State of the^ Revenue at the end of 1822-3 — 

Surplus 10,^61,137 


Feb.^830, Debt paid off this year. ... 1 ,751 ,997 

No. 4, p. 27. To be deducted from the former in- 
crease 30,939,933 


29,187,936 


Papers, 
Feb. 1830. 
No.2,p.l4. 

Do.p.l5. 


Do. do. 


Do. do. 


Do. do. 


In 1823-4, the gross revenues amounted to . • . .£21,238,623 
The charges, including those of ceded 

and conquered countries, &c 1 8,902,51 1 

Net charge of Bencoolen, .Prince of 


Wales’s Island, &c * 145,008 

Net charge of St. Helena • . 1 12,268 


Territorial charges paid in England . . 1 ,153,866 

' 20,313,653 


Surplus revenue this year 924,970 

Add the former surplus 10,361,137 


State of the revenue at the end of 1823-4 — 


Surplus 11,286,107 

Indian debt paid off this year. , . . 2,342,925 
Nq.4,p.27. To be deducted from the former in^ 

crease 29,187,936 


26,845,011 



In 1834-25, the gross revemies amounted to«». ,£30,705,152 
The charge?, including those of ceded 
and conquered countries, (&c.. . • * 20,410,929 


Net charge of Bencooleu, Prince of 

Wales's island, &c 169,828 

Net charge of St. Helena 109,449 

Territorial charges paid in England . • 1 ,580,i^ 59 

• 22,270,465 

Deficiency of revenue this year 1,565,313 

To be deducted from the former surplus . 11 ,286, 1 07 

State of, the revenue at the end of 1824-5-* 

Surplus 9,720,794 

Increase of Indian debt this year. • 1,232,440 


In addition to the former increase. « . • 26,845,01 1 

28,077,451 


In 1825-26, the gross revenues amounted to. . . .£21,096,966 
The charges, including those of ceded 
and conquered countries, &c 22,346,365 


Net charge of Sincapore, Malacca, 

Prince of Wales's Island, &c 103,872 

Net charge of St. Helena . • . • 1 1 0,41 3 

Territorial charges paid in England . « 1 ,8 1 7,232 

24,377,882 

Deficiency of revenils this year 3,280,916 

To be deducted from the former surplus 9,720,794 


State of the revenue at the end of 1825-26— 

Surplus 6,439,878 


Increase of Indian debt this year. . 6,132,766 


In addition to the former increase .. 28,077,451 


Papers, 
Feb. 1830 
Mo.2.p.l4 

Do. p. 15. 
Do. do. 


Do. do. 
Do. do. 


Papers, 
Feb. 1830, 
No. 4, p. 27. 


Papers, 
Feb. 1830. 
No. 2. p. 14. 
Do. p. 15. 


Do. do. 


Do. do. 
Do. do. 


Pajiwi, 
Feb. 1830. 
rfo.4.p.S7. 


34,210,217 
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Papers, 

Peb. 1830, In 1 826-27, the ffross revenues amounted to • • £23,327 ,753 

No.2 p.l4. ° ^ 

' jg ‘ The charges, including those of ceded 

and conquered countries, &c 21,424,894 

Do. do* Net charge of Sincapore, Malacca, 

Prince of Wales’s Island, &c 93,473 

Do. do. Net charge of St.r Helena 114,500 

Do. do. Territorial charges paid in England. • 2,429,894 ^ 

24,062,761 

Deficiency of revenue this year • • 735,008 

To be deducted from the former surplus 6,439,878 

State of th? REVENUE at the end of 1826-27 — 

Surplus . 5,704,870 

Increase of Indian debt this year . . 1,008,935 
In addition to the former increase. • • . 34,2 10,217 

35,219,152 


Papers, 
Feb. 1830, 
No.4,p,27. 


^ In 1827-28, the gross revenues amounted to — 

183vi 4to. 

p.lU8. Bengal 

£14,921,982 

p.ll56. Madras 

5,338,637 

,.1166. Bombay 

2,542,328 

Ditto: The charges, including those of ceded 

and conquered countries, were — 

p;il48. Bengal 

, 11,774,627 

j,ll56. Madras 

. 6,007,546 ^ 

p.1166. Bombay' 

. 4,033,476 


21,815,649 

Ditto. Net charge of Prince 

of Wales’s 

Island, &c. viz.— 


p.im. Charges 

. 209,855 

do. Revenues 

45,079 

164,776 


21,980,425 
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Brought forward .21 ,980,425 

Net chargeipf St. Helena, viz. — , 

Civil charges •• 45,808 
Military do. •• 75,177 
Buildings, &c. . 1,989 

122,974 

Revenues 3,398 , 

1 19*576 

Territorial charges paid in England. . 2,060,141 

24,160,142 


Deficiency of revenue this year 1,357,195 

To be deducted from the former surplus 5,704,870 


Ditto. 

p. 1179 
Do. 
Do. 


Papers, 
Feb. 1830, 
No. 2, p. 16. 


State of the revenue at the end of 1827-28 
Surplus 


4,347,675 


Increase of Indian debt this year. . 4,633,682 
In addition to the former increase •• 35,219,152 


Total increase of Indian debt to 

1827-28 inclusive •••• 39,852,834 


In order to ascertain the result of the con- 
nexion between the Honourable Company’s 
commerce and their territorial revenues, we 
have now only to compare the condition in 
which the latter would have been placed as 
above’ delineated by the operation of its own 
resources unfettered by extraneous claims, 
with the state in which it is actually found at 
the end of 1827-28 — we perceive that it has 
furnished sufficient funds to remove all its 
former incumbrances, fo leave itself entirely 
free from debt, and to supply a surplus to 
the treasury of . . . . £4,347,675 
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* 

Bronglit/orward .£4, 347 ,765 

lastead^ofjbeing made responsible, as 
it now is, for debt. viz. — Amount 

of Indian debt, 1793 7,971,668 

Additional since 39,852,834 

47,824,562 

/ £52,172,177 

This therefore, t^say nothing at present of 
the additional obligation to provide in future 
two millions of annuhl interest, is ascertained, 
to be a Burthen inflicted upon territorial 
REVENUE, directly or indirectly, by the de- 
mands of COMMERCE ill its involved ramifi- 
cations and expensive establishments. There 
is no doubt that, with access to the materials 
in possession of the Company, it would be 
possible to point out, with at least a credi- 
ble verisimilitude, the distinction between that 
portion of this large amount required for dis- 
tribution in commercial dividends and interest, 
and that which has been absorbed by com- 
mercial charges and direct commercial losses. 
The books of the Company, avowedly kept 
upon the system adopted by merchants in ex- 
tensive business, and these alone, can supply 
the information. In the mean time, and in 
the absence of documents, the only alterna- 
tive is tp appeal to the Honourable Company 
to specify the particulars wherein the preced- 
ing statements are erroneous — the result can- 
not be disturbed in any other manner than by 
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falsifying the facts, or adducing such others 
as may counteract their effect ; and these are 
not to be found in any of the papers I have 
examined. When they are produced and veri^- 
fied, they will be received and allowed their 
due influence upon the account \and the only 
remaining subject of surpi^se will be, that they 
were not brought forward at an earlier period. 

In the above 52,172,177/. are not included 
two distinct loans received by the H<teourable 
Com](lany, which constitute an addition to the 
debt due by commerce to territorial revenue, viz. 
Loan from the Bank of England in 1812, charged 


with the interest to territorial revenue. £2,600,000 

Interest thereon 1,307,985 

Loan from the Nabob of Oude, liquidated by a 
grant of territory.... 1,109,976 


£4,917,960 

There is in' this amount much more than a 
sufficient set-off against any claim for loss sus- 
tained by the Company’s commerce from 
being credited for stores when used in India, 
rather than at the time of shipment, and 
losses on the passage, as alluded to in their 
“Exposition,” (v/dep. e74>.) 

I have also to remark, that although the 
charges of Bencoolen, Prince of Wales’s 
Island, &c., including St. Helena, to 

1808-9 £6,069,114 

Aqd of St. Helena, separately, from 1809-10 . ... 1 ,887,462 

Amounting together to £6,936,676 
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appear in my accounts of territorial reve- 
nue aQd charges, it by no means ^ follows, 
that they ought ultimately to be left as a debit 
against that account. — ^These establishments, 
as I understand them, served especially, if 
not exclusiyely, commercial purposes, an^ 
commerce should finally account to territory 
for the whole, or Ifeie greater portion of the 
amount with interest; we have here, there- 
fore, a sum of 11,874,536/. with which com- 
merce has not been debited, and which, if ade- 
quate materials were at hand, might properly 
be considered in connexion with the particu- 
lars enumerated in the Appendix, No. 51, to 
the Fourth Report, and with the inquiry,, not 
undertaken by me, whether the Indian debt in 
1793-4, was territorial or commercial. 

It will be recollected that this sum of 
52,172,177/. is not represented as the amount 
of LOSS upon the Company’s general affairs, 
with which it is by no means necessarily con- 
nected, but simply as a debt due from com- 
merce to territorial revenue. The profits or 
LOSSES of the Company constitute a perfectly 
distinct ground of consideration, and would be 
most properly ascertained for any given time, 
by a comparison between the real state at the 
commencement, and at the termination of the 
period, if the papers furnished sufficient in- 
formation to afford the hope of a successful in- 
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vestigatio^. There are materials in the appen- 
dix to the Company’s “ Exposition,” No. 6, 
page 22, and No. 25 of the Papers printed 
Feb. 1 830, which, however fallacious in them- 
selves, serve to indicate in the most intelligi- 
ble and conclusive manner the Clompany’s 
own views upon the subject? In the 'former 
they have given, a general statement of their 
affairs, admitting a “ deficiency ” thereon, 
1st March, 1808, of 12,313,15.3/. 

In the latter, we have the following parti- 
culars, constituting in like manner their view 
of the general state of their affairs on the 
1^/ May, 1828. 

Total territorial end political debts abroad^ 

1st May, 1827 £45,515,968 

Total territorial and political debts at home, 

• 1st May, 1828 9,457,484 

Commercial debts abroad, 1st May, 1827. • • • 1 14,126 

** Commercial debts at home, 1st May, 1826 • • . 1,596,332 

Company’s home bond debt 3,795,892 

And it is remarkable, that the Company have in 
this document entirely omitted to charge their 
concerns with the amount of their “ capital.*' 7,780,000 

Total debts and engagements, 1st May, 1828.. 68,259,802 

Total territorial and political credits 

abroad, IstMay, 1827 £26,934,663 

Total commercial credits abroad, do. 2,45 1 ,892 
dommercial credits at home and 

afloat, IstMay, 1828 «^.,;20,990,435 

,, 50,376,990 

Avowed (including “ capital,)” on the 

Company’s general affairs, 1st May, 1828. ,£17,882,812 

VOL. II. • 3 C 
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In, tl^is statement, the Compemy’s dead 
stock in India is taken at 400,000/., including 
buildings and fortifications, plate, household 
furnjiture, plantations, farms, sloops, vessels, 
stores, and other articles of dead stock : 
“ whereas the whole of the sums of money 
“ expended in buildings and fortifications, by 
“ the latest advices from the (Company ’.s se- 
‘ * veral settlements,yb7' the acquisition and main- 
“ tenaAce of their possessions, and tha nearest 
“ estimated value of other articles of dead 
“ stock is 15,109,420/.” The “ buildings and 
“ fortifications,” constituting by far the lar- 
gest portion of this expenditure, however neces- 
sary “ for the acquisition and maintenance of 
“ th^ir possessions,” will hardly be considered 
as available assets : there was expended upon 
these, from 1793-4 to 1827-8 at the three pre- 
sidencies, 9,505,162/., leaving 5,604,264/. of 
expenditure upon the other articles enume- 
rated ; and the real question, which has not 
been discussed, will be, what portion of this 
latter expenditure remains in good and disposa- 
ble assets, beyond 400,000/. applicable to the 
creation of funds, to meet the above deficiency 
of 17,882,812/. ^ If therq be not more t^an 
sufficient to make good any over estimate 
there may be in the “ value of goods in Eng- 
“ land unsold,” and '* valpe of the East India 
“ house and warehouses” taken together at 
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7,531^25/., i^nd included in tbe above com- 
“ mercial credits at home, and dSoat outward,” 
the deficiency before stated upon the gene- 
ral affairs of the 'Company on tbe Ist May, 
1828, will remain unaffected by thefh- Kdw, 
if we compare the abtual deficit on the 1st May 
1828, 17, 882,8 12/.<ffith that of the 1st March 
1808, 12, 313,153;. , the difference 5,569,659/. 
is of course the additional “ deterioration,” 
or LOSS, during the. intervening period. 

We have here, therefore, two or three very 
important results, from which there is no pos- 
sibility of escape, as they are in effect at- 
tested by the authority of the Honourable 
Company. 

1st. That the general state of their affairs 
• in 1808 was sd unprosperous, as to exhibit 
a deficit of . . . . £12,313,163 

2dly. That from 1808 to 1828, so 
far from having been effec- 
tually relieved by the surplus 
profits of commerce, there bad 
been a further deterioration 
or LOSS of . ‘ . . . 5,569,659 

li^somuch, that Si^ly, in May, • 

1828, diere was a d^iency of 
assets to meet their engagements 
and redeem tkfir .capital, of no 
less than . . £17,88^,812 


3“c 2 
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* < * 

I4 surely, then behov^^tKe ^Honourable 

Cpig&pauy to teiiron«trat4>. if .possible, by a 
plain and perspicnou4 d^wl of verified fiicts, 
the fallacy of the sfiti^^nts exhibiting a 
lerge sujiplus of territoTihlmvenue during the 
saifie period ; for if thes^ cannot be invali- 
dated, the judgment thai^idust inevitably be 
formed of the state in tr^h their commerce 
would long since have been involved without 
the aid of that surplus, vnidd lead to conclu- 
sions little favourable to me policy of its con- 
tinuance. 

* ^ 

Foy the convenience reference, the whole 

subject of the territorial i^evcnues and charges 
i^has been copiprised in the accompanying Ta- 
ble^(A); where itjwill be seen that in the pe- 
riod 1793-4 to l§27-8 imluSive — 

THb gross receipts of territoual revenue have 


‘ been /. ^ £552,156,552 

On acGotait of the Chinsurah cause 54,601 

Freight repaid by Government 289,076 

And add, temporary loan 2,500,000 


£555,000,229 

The ^ territorial disbutSemeiits, viz. 
chaises, including those of ce<ie4 

and conquered countries jE489,180,310 

Net chains of Bencot^n, Printe of 

^^ales’ Island, dec. • . 5,069,1 14 

Net chaige of St. Helena, septohtely 
quoted ftom 1809-10 • « • • • 1,887,462 


Political and territorial charges paid 
in England ^ ^2,654,957 
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Brt>ught forward ' £5S5,QpO,239 

Do £528,791,843 

'Intei^st adequate to the debts 11 ,389^043 

And add, repayment of temfK>aary ^ 

loan 2,5So,09tf 

Ditto, of the debt of 1793 7,971,668 

ir-i65aj652,554 


Leaving a surplus, as before stated of ^4,347,674^ 

Considering the nature of the proposition 
maintained by the Upnorable Compaliy, that 
Indian loans have been r^jquired to make good 
deficiencies of territoigial revenue, it^^was to be 
expected that amidst the multiplicity of pa-> 
pers laid before Parliat^nt.^^ome'- Statement 
would have be<^ presented,<which,, cot&bining 
the amount of the loans with the amount of the 
gross territorial revenue to the elebit ^of the ac- 
count, should have exhibited, by an eni^erh- 
tiou of particulars, including the whole inter- 
est on the wholb Indiap debt t6 \t3 ^credit, aOi 
amount of territorial disbursements equal to the 
aggregate amount of receipts frinn both sources. 
This would kave< beeu a Very simple^and in- 
telligible metfibd of co'nvincinig the incredulous 
that the principal of .tlm d^t was really re- 
quired folr the assistance of the revenue ; and 
it cannot fail to excite observation, that no 
such document' ij3 to be found. There are se- 
parate statements of revenue and Indian 

9 



charges^^'o$ ludifA, 4ebts — of interest of 
territorial charges pai<3 in England ; biit no 
summary e:$hiViting ‘the effect of the nt^ole 
brought ihto one point of view ; which never- 
theless, ^o.far as this enquiry is concerned, 
wonld seenA to be the princip^ object q^T all 
the^e separate statements^ This desideratum 
I have endeavoured to, supply ; and in 
the accompanying Table (B) Wifi be ffmnd 
every pbrtirular necess$iry to the elucidation 
of the subject. In* column 4 is placed the 
annual '* crease of the debt by additional 
loSiis, constituting with the gross revenues, as 
given in column .3, the aggregate amount of re- 
ceipts ; while in column 11, is shewn the dimi- 
nution of debt, by repayment of loans, which 
being added to the other charges, as enumer- 
ated in columns 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10, and the 
amount of the wKole deducted from the aggre- 
gate receipts, there is presented in column 12, 
an annual surpltts of receipts. 

It has already been in substance remarked, 
and im^d is self-evident, that if the whole of 
the funds accruing fromterritbri^ revenue and 
loans professedly raised for the service ^f the 
revenue, have been really expended up<|i ter- 
ritorial objects, there -cannot possibly remain 
any surplus upon an account which contains 
the whole of those territorial disbursenKnts ; 
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but the Table (B) jnc&de» in the rolupobs o{ 
charges every item of territorial disbursement 
indicated by the Company, including all thie in- 
terest upon the whole of the Indian debt as ir^re- 
sented by'themselves — ever^ particular, in shertt 
adduced by ihe Honoj^able Company, in illus- 
tration and corroboration of their position, that 
the territorial charges aifd int*ereht have been 
exclusively the occasion of the increase nf 
Indian debt ; and yet the amount ^ all these 
added together, fails short of the aggregate 
amount of revenue and lodhs, in no h^s a*sum 
than U,208,4J7/. 

The TTs-ble (B) exhibits the follo^sin^ re- 
sults : — ' ' , 

* ' . 

Gross revenue from 1793-4 to 1827-8 inclusive £562,156, SM 


Received oa the Chtnaurah cause ^04,601 

Political freight received froin^government 289,076 

Received from increased Indian debt * 39,852,834 


5b2,363,063 

Charges, including those on subsidies 
ceded and conquered countri^, 

<Sec 489, 180, »10 

Do. of Bencoolen, Prince of Wasps’ ♦ 

Island, &c ^069,114 

DosofSt. Helena, 1809-lOto 1827.28 1 ,8|7,462 

Political and tefntorial charges paid * 

in England >* * * *''^ 32^,654,957 

Interest on Indian debt 52,352,803 ^ 

♦ » -4 *581,144,646 


Balance to be accounted for ^ 


11,208,417 
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* ve |>erceive diat after ereditiag the 

*ac0(Kittt with every item of disborsement de- 
noadnated by the Honorable Company tern- 
tiorkd, including many milliona which it has 
been shewn can m no other than a legal tech- 
nical sense* be so considered, the whole is in- 
sufficient to account for the application of the 
funds received into the Honorable Company’s 
treasury from territorial revenues and loans : 
there stiK remains a surplus of receipts 
amounting 11,208,417/. aliogether unaccounted 
for. It would be absurd to suppose this sum 
remaining in the treasury, the Ca|||^pany 
omitting to bring it forward as an asset, in 
diminution of their deficit of 17,882,812/. ; 
yet there’are but two alternatives ; either the 
Honorable Company have disbursed many 
millions of territorial charges, of which they 
have rendered no account ; or the amount has 
been applied in proyiding investments for 
dhina and England, and has long since been 
distributed in dividends amongst the proprie- 
tors'. 

' Tiiere is a very clear distinction to be drawn 
between the amount of the hen^t to commercey 
and the extent of the loss to revenWy by these 
operations.— r-If we were to admit that upon 
the balance^ no more than' 11,208,417/. has 
been received by coffimm^e, it would by no 
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means follow, -that no more has been ex- 
tracted *from revenue. It must be kept in 
mind, and a reference to column 12 of TaUte 
(B) will sufficiently illustrate the remark, 
that this is not the balance of a single year, 
of a late date : it has existed^ * varying in 
amount, during the last 34 years. So early 
as 1801-2, it had acciunulated to 9,629,553/., 
and from that time, upon an average of the 
whole period, has been upwards o^l 2 milii<ms 
sterling for 26 years, during which Indian 
interest has been paid and charged, not to 
commerce, but to territorial revenue. We find 
that the whole amount of interest paid on In- 
dian debt, 1793-4 to 1827-28,' is . £52,352,803 
While it is apparent, from Table ' 

(A), that the interest required 
upon debts properly territorial, 
amounts to no more than . 11,389,043 

The difference of ... 40,963,760 
Together with the balance of re- 
ceipts on revenues anfi loans, 
before stated .... 11,208,417 

Constitute the burthen which has 
overwhelmed the territorial fi- 
nances, and absorbed the sur- 
‘plus produced by them, com- 
pleting the amount given in' 
p. 736. 52,172,177 
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We ‘shall find by a brief analysis ci Mr. 
Mehdlle’s evidence, a remarkable exemplifi- 
cation of the process by 'which commerce, 
while it is subsisting by the aid of loans 
charged to territory, claims the credit of sup- 
porting, by* its surplus assets thus accumu- 
lated, the territorial revenue. 

Mr. Melville is the auditor of the Honour- 
able Company's territorial accounts; and who- 
ever has erfamined that gentleman's repkes to 
the interrogatories of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittees, will be convinced, that whatever 
could be effected by the combination of emi- 
nent talent, with distinguished zeal in the 
Company's service, would certainly be ac- 
complished; — if the facts, by any effort of 
human ingenuity conld have been moulded 
into a demonstration of the reality of com- 
mercial profits, and the existence of a debt 
due from revenue to commerce, the whole sub- 
ject would have been presented in a clear and 
lucid statement that would have left nothing 
open to controversy ; it is therefore no mean 
argument for scepticism, if we find assertion 
substituted for proof, where proof was peremp- 
torily required for conviction. 

In the second report of the Committee of 
the House of Commons, dated June 1830, 
pages 762 and *763, Nos. 5671 and 5673, Mr. 
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Melville’s opinion is recorded, that from an 
early period, not stated, supposing the accoimits 
had been separated “ upon the principies 
separation now observed” there would have ap- 
peared a balance due from the territorial to 
the commercial branchial813-14tf J 2,044,934/. 
and from 1814-15 to 1827-28 inclusive, a fur- 
ther balance of 19,384,774/.* There can be no 
doubt of Mr. Melville’s persuasion, that upon 
the •Company's construction of the scheme for 
separating the accounts, such are the results ; 
and it must not be forgotten that his declara- 
tion^ on this subject are usually, if not con- 
stantly, qualified by a reference to the “ princi- 
ples of separation” adopted by the Company in 
pursuance of a provision in the present char- 
ter. The first of these amounts being unac- 
companied by any specification of receipts and 
disbursements whereon an examination might 
be founded, I can only oppose to it the most 
unqualified negation of my belief in its cor- 


* Docs Mr. Melville really wish it to be understood as a 
matter of fact, that in 14 years, from 1814-15 to 1827-8, 
there have been advanced, in aid of territorial revenue, 
19,384,774/. of surplus commercial profits, earned by the 
Company over and above the amount distributed during the 
same period at home in dividends and interest on bonds ? And 
if not profits, but suirplus commercial capital, how ufas it ob- 
tained ^ 
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KctneeNi iis a fact^ referring to the preceding 
statements in defence of my increduli^ ; but 
wirit respect to the second, 'we are informed 
that it is deduced from a comparison of the 
territorial receipts from 1814-15 to 18il7*28 
amounting to 284,804,085/., with the territorial 
disbunsements for the same period.amounting 
to 304,188,859/. : and these particulars afford 
an opening for investigation, of which 1 shall 
beg leave tot'avail myself. • 

By casting up the appropriate columns in 
the Table (B) p. 744 , from 1814- 15 to 1827-28 
inclusive, we obtain the following account ; — 

Cohima 3. Gross revenues 284,616,976 

Do 6. Charges including those 
of ceded and conquered coun- 
tries 252,898,414 

Do 7. Net charge of Bencoolen, 

Prince of Wales’ Island, &c. . . . 1,770,708 

Do 8. Net charge of St. Helena 1,462,321 
Do 9. Territorial and pcditical 

charges paid in England 20,893,206 

To which must be added the several 
“ adjustments” now first present- 
ed(inciudingasum of 1,300,0001. 
which has certainly no r^t 
to be dreie) and amounting as ' 
extracted ftom the second report 
June, 1830, p^ 764 to 766 to 2,921,957 

279,946,606 

Surjdusof tenm6exclu$\»e of Interest 4,670,370 
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* Stought fonraid £4^70^0 

Golumn^lO. Iqtereet op Indian debt t*'24|06U7>16 

Stirphuof dieboTsemenU tfic2tu{% iMer«<t . . . . 19,381,346 

I 

Hie account is here introcTuced to shew that 
. this is tiie identical amount treated of by Mr. 
Melville as 1 9 , 384 , 774 ^. (the trifling discrep- 
ancy being disregarded) and consequently 
disclosing the materials from whence he col- 
lected his result. Now it is obvious that he 
can in no other manner arrive at it, than by 
charging the whole interest on Indian debt for 
the period, amounting as wesee, to 24 , 051 , 716 /. 
to territorial revenue. Bearing in mind, then, 
that we are now speaking distinctly of the ac- 
count from 1814-15 to 1827 - 28 , and without 
admitting any thing on the subject of debt or 
interest at an earlier date, we must still en- 
quire what has happened within this period 
calculated to increase or diminish either of 
those items, or to afiect the territorial revenue, 
fairly or unfairly, by its introduction as a 
charge against that account ; and we find by 
reference to columns 4 and 11 of Table (B), 


* Subject only to ihe payment of three years interest, 
1814-15 to 1816<^17 inclusive, Oti the debt of 1793, amount- 
ing, as shewn in Table (A), to 1,280,451/. 
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that from 1814>16 to 1827-26 inclusive, the 

* t 

Indian Debt was increased in no less an 
amount than 18,654,169/. (hearing an interest 
for those pears moderately estimated at four 
miUionsmore, included in the 24,051,716/., 
fore mentioned. ) 

The next step in the enquiry is, who had 
the benefit of the principal of this debt ? — 
certainly not territorial revenue, since it fonns 
no part of the receipts from whence revenue 
was fully able to meet all its own engagements 
and leave a surplus of 4,670,370/. Why then 
is territorial revenue to be chained with 
24,051,716/. of interest? — and further what 
account is to be debited with 16,654,169/. of 
additional loans cast into the comtnon treasury, 
from whence territorial revenue has abstracted 
nothing r but that with which it has already been 
charged; a sum not equal to the amount contri- 
buted to the same fund from its own proper re- 
sources. But COMMERCE takes credit for an ad- 
vance to territory, to enable the latter as it is 
alleged to disburse this enormous amount of 
interest ; surely then we might have expected 
to find that commerce has been debited with 
the interest as well as the principal of the 
LOANS, from whence it must be admitted this 
advance was derived ; but here again we are 
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astonished* to leam that the whole has been 
debitedt not to commerce, but to territorial 
REVENUE. First, tlie revenue is charged with, 
interest upon a debt which it had manifestly 
no occasion to contract ; then with the princi- 
pal of that debt ; and to complete*the process^ 
is finally made a debtor to commerce, or to the 
fund which commerce has exhausted, for the 
deficiency thus occasioned in its resources. 1 
say the fund which commerce ha^ exhausted, 
because, while that fund has been common 
only to “ territory,” and “ commerce,” we 
find by an exact account of its connection 
with the former, that it has not thereby be^ 
impoverished, but rather improved. What, 
then, is the infallible inference, but that if we 
could obtain a similar account of its transac- 
tions with the latter, divested of all mystery 
and separated from every thing extraneous, we 
should be able to exhibit in a specification 
of particulars, the degree in which it has 
been exhausted by the demands of com- 
merce. 

Contemplating this development of the sub- 
serviency of territory to commerce, we are 
no longer surprised to find, in pages 795 and 
796 of the 2d Report, June, 1830, the terri- 
torial receipts represented as deficient, and 
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and commeveial receipts reduudsmt, up- 
wards of thirty-seven millions ; we have only 
to transfer twen^-four millions of interest, 
and sisteen mipions of new debt to the pro- 
per head of account, and the surplus will be, 
as it ought to be, on the side of territorial 
revenue for the period under considera- 
tion. 

In page 798 of the same Report, we find a 
portion of Mr. Melville’s evidence, which has 
a most important -bearing upon this part of 
the subject. 

6832 Question hy the Committee. — “ Consi- 
** dering the difficulties that were experienced 
“ by the Committee of 1810, with reference 
“ only to the period between W93 and 1813,' 
** is there not an insuperable difficulty in the 
attempt to carry back the separation be- 
tween the 'territorial and commercial ac- 
“ counts to a period antecedent to 1766, so as 
‘‘ to shew that the commercial capital of the 
« Company rests on a solid basis, knd that 
** the debt of India had its origin in territo- 
“ rial causes?” 

Answer by Mr. Mdville. — “ I apprehend 
** there must be great difl^culty in arriving at 
“ an accurate result ,* but this di^cuity is much 
“ less than it was when that Committee sat^ be- 
cause a plan of separation has since been pre- 
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“ scribedy elad the principles of it dwkt^ed; so 
** that slU we lusve had to do in attempting to 
“ arrive at an approximative result, has hwn to 
apply those principles which were not known 
‘ m 1810, to the accounts of years antecedent 
“ to 1814.” 

Quest. “ Those principles to which you 
“ allude, were fixed by the Board of Control ?” 
Ans. “ Under the authority of Parliament.” 
5834 Quest. “ 1'hen the actual exj^ice appli- 
“ cable to the territory and to commerce must 
“ consequently depend on the correctness of tJw 
“ principles so fixed at that period?'^ 

Ans. “No DOUBT. — ^The plan of separation 
“ has been before Parliament since 1816; and 
“'accounts have annually been presented 
'■'framed accordingly.'’ 

[f we duly consider this part of the evi- 
dence, we shall perceive, that with reference 
to the account between the two branches of 
the Company’s affairs, the facts may really 
be of secondary importance^ the "principles 
“ of separation” may be paramount to every 
thing besides. What signifies to commerce 
the extent of its obligations, if by a pre- 
scribed arrangement it be permitted to trans- * 
fer them to territory ? or where is the neces- 
sity for commercial profits, if supplies can be 
liad as the produce of loans, which are not to 
VOL. II. 3 D 
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be debited to commerce? That such had been 
the practice prior to 1814, may be inferred 
with certainty from the instructions of the 
Court of Directors to the GoTemor-^eneral, 
accompanying the Act of 53 Geo. *3. ; — ^in the 
24th paragraph, we find this remarkable ob- 
servation : 

“ The difficulty of the process in the sepa- 
“ lion of the accounts at the winding up of 
“ the expiring period, may in some degree be 
“ increased by our orders of the 9th April, 
** 1813, for the investment to be provided in 

the year 1814, which exceed the amount in 
** the contemplation qf the Act since passed.” 

And in the following paragraph, the Court 
adverts to the “ description of funds which 
“ will be hereafter immediately applicable in 
“ India to the purposes of commerce,” viz. 
the repayment in India of advances in Eng- 
land for territorial account, the produce of the 
sale of exports from England, and any other 
funds strictly of a commercial nature. These, 
in the contemplation of the Act, are the only 
legitimate comroercisd funds; but the Ho- 
nourable Court admits that the orders for the 
'itwestment of 1814 had needed tlw amount of 
the whole. Those orders were transmitted in 
the ordinary course ; they manifestly refer to 
an established practice. It is described as 
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a cause of ‘embarrassment, that heosafter” 
the excess “ must be debited in India to the 
“ eommereied kranch and no additional evi- 
dence can reasonably be required to. prove, 
that at least before the passing of the Act of 
1813, it had not been usual to charge to the 
commercial branch the excess occasioned by 
extra investments in India and China for 
England. We are thus incidentally presented 
by tho Honourable Court with the explana- 
tion of this otherwise unaccountable accumu- 
lation of Indian debt, and consequent annual 
increase of interest. Year after year, the orders 
for invjsstment had constantly exceeded in a 
large amount the commercial funds placed in 
India, from which alone they ought to have 
been provided ; and the excess could only be 
supplied by surplus revenue and new loans. 
The Indian debt is therefore a commercial 
DEBT ; yet without the slightest reference to its 
nature or amount, (then already exceeding 22 
millions, sterling), the act empowers the Com- 
pany to charge the “ interest accruing on the 
“ debts owing, or which may be hereafter in-> 
curred” in India to territorial revenue. Even 
if the Company had .thenceforward limited 
their investments for England to the amount 
of their commiercial funds, still, with this un*- 
qualifted licence in the Act itself to transfer 
.3 D 2 
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aimnally <to temtory brt weens »one ' and two 
millions of interest, properly appertaining to 
commerce, all other arrangements for sepa- 
rating the accooixts are mere pretencesi The 
single circumstance, that under colour of the 
Act 53 Geo. 3. sect. 55, the whole interest on 
Indian debt is annually charged to territorial 
revenues, without regard to the application of 
the principal, and without limitation a^ to the 
augmentation of the debt, is of itself suffi- 
cient to render the alleged “ separation” per- 
fectly delusive, because inconsistent with es- 
tablished fact ; — it sanctions a visionary and 
fallacious representation of the Honqurable 
Company’s territorial, but more especially of 
their commercial affairs; and tends to ruin 
by the concealment of their actual condition. 

My attention has been directed to a publi- 
cation bearing the title of “ A Review of the 
“ Financial Situation of the East India Gom- 
“ pany, in 1824,” printed for Kingsbury, Par- 
bury and Allen, in 1825. There are circum- 
stances which confer upon the work a kind 
of demi-official character. The author, 
who was employed in the high official 
capacity of commissioner for the settle- 
ment of the ceded and conquered coun- 
tries, and has since become a member of the 
Honourable Court of Directors, displays 
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throaghout the wOTk an intimate an4 SKten- 
. sive knowledge of the Company’s concerns in 
India ; but having submitted his performance 
to public animadversion, it will not be con- 
sidered disrespectful to him, if 1. presume to 
comment on some of his statements, and even 
to erect upon them a superstructure of a very 
different character from that of which they 
were intended to be the foundation. A prin- 
cipal object of the book is to controvert a con- 
clusion of the well-known political economist, 
M. Say, in an essay of his, published in 
“ La Revue Encyclopedique,” and couched in 
in the following terms, “ on est done fond6 
“ a r^arder la compagnie Anglaise des In- 
des comme une association, tout a la fois 
‘‘ commercante et souveraine, qui, ne gag- 
nant rien ni dans sa souverainet^, ni dans 
“ SOD commerce, est r^duite A emprunter 
“ chaque ann^e de quoi distribuer k ses ac- 
“ tionnaires un semblant de profit.” 

This sweeping allegation, the author pro- 
poses to meet, by a “ digest of the Company’s 
“ accounts, for the purpose of removing mis- 
“ conception upon matters of fact, and of ex- 
** hibiting a clear and connected view of the 
“ present condition of their finances.” 

In this digest, there are several statements 
which appear to me so strongly confimaUny of 
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th«Vie^ disclosed in -the preceding pages, of 
the extent of the territorial revenue of India, 
and die application of the surplus arising from 
it; that I am exceedingly desirous of fortifying 
myself by ah authority of such competence, 
nrhile impugning the dicta of other high autho- 
rities, by denying the necessity of a large 
territorial debt in India, for thje purpose of 
supplying deficiencies in that revenue. 

In pages 13 and 14, \re have an account in 
rupees of the surplus and deficiency of Indian 
revenue, from 1792-3 to 1821-22, correspond- 
ing in substance with the quotations already 
given in sterling, upon which the author re- 
marks in page 15 : — * 

“ If the revenues of India were not liable to 
“ any deductions, the foregoing statement 
“ would furnish a most satisfactory picture 
“ of the financial resources of British India, 
since, notwithstanding the many expensive 
“ wars in which we have been engaged, we 
“ should appear to have realized, within the 
“ thirty years, a considerable surplus beyond 
“ the local expenditure (including. the interest 
“ of the public debt) after deducting the defi- 
“ cat, which occurred in particular years of the 
“ term. But the surplus revenue realized in 
^ India, cannot all be considered as etear 'and 
“independent income subject to no further 
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dedaetioh« for there is a large di^iji^sement 
“ in thts coantry on account of our 'Eastern 
“ possessions which is not included in the 
In^an accounts, but which properly const!- 
tutes a charge upon the loctd resvenue. 
This disbursement was heretofore incon- 
“ siderable, but from the augmentation of our 
“ army, and other causes, it has gradually 
“ increased, and it now amounts to a large 
“ sum annually. No useful pui^ose would 
“ be answered by exhibiting the particulars of 
“ the home charge for a series of years, nor 
“ indeed are there materials for a retrospect 
“ beyond the year 1813, when the political 
“ and'commercial charges, were, for the first 
“ time, separated and particularly distinguish- 
“ ed ; and 1 shall therefore confine myself in 
“ this place to a statement of the disburse- 
“ ments in the two last years, which will suffi- 
“ ciently shew their nature and extent.” 

“ Statement of Territorial, or Political Charges, 
“ incurred in England on account of ^dia. 
“ Militaiy and marine stores, sup- 
“ plied from England . . . £306,489 

“ Parents on account of fur- 
“ lough, and allowauces to re- 
“ tired officers . 237,808 

“ Passage money to officers and 
“ troops . . . . . 69,447 


1821 - 2 . 
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^ Brought forward . . jt’633,744 

“ Political freight, &c. . . '*142,944 

“ Interest and charges on account 
“ of the Carnatic debt 85,123 

Disbursements on account of St. 

Helena 150,962 

“ Ditto on account of Bencoolen . 479 

“ Ditto on account of Prince of 
“ Wales’s Island . . . 2,426 

** Political charges, general (estab- <■ 

“ lishments at the India House, 

“ &c.) 371,070 

“ Total . 1,386,748 

1822-3. “ Military and marine stores . " 348,426 

“ Furlough and retired officers . 261,071 

“ Passage money . . . 102,092 

“ Political freight . 106,452 

“ Carnatic debt .... 96,013 

“ St. Helena . . . 117,498 

“ Bencoolen and Prince of Wales’s 
“Island .... 11,110 

“ Political charges general . . 391,665 

“ Total . 1,434,327 


This extract is produced to shew that the 
political and territorial charges paid in Eng- 
land as annually brought in a single line into 
my accounts of the revenue and charges, do 
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in the jndgment of the author, constitute the 
vhole^f the additional charge to which the 
revenue is liable ; — and I ask no other conces- 
sion to establish the validity of my deductions 
respecting the real amount of the surplus— nor 
do I find myself less effectually supported by 
the following observations on the subject of 
its application. 

“ M. Say has perhaps considered that a p. is*. 
“ corroboration of his assumption *of a deficit 
“ will be found in the rapid increase of the 
“ public debt of India ; but it is very possible 
“ for the focaZ debt to increase even during the 
“ existence of a territorial surplus, since that 
“ surplus may be transferred to England or to 
“ China for the purpose of discharging debt 
“ or for other services, or it may become an 
“ addition to the local assets (the cash ba- 
“ lances, &c.) which constitute a fund appli- 
“ cable to the liquidation of debt. 

“ The government treasury was also I am p.33. 
“ aware, reduced to a low ebb at the peqod in 
“ question, but this proceeded entirely from 
“ our overstrained* efforts to effect large remit- 


* “ Excess of supply to London, 

1811-12, S.Rs. 3,46,49,832 at2s.6d. £4,331,229 
“Do. 1812-13, .. 2,71,49,075 .... 3,393,634 

•‘Estimateddo. 1813-14.. 1,80,00,000 .... 2,000,000 

£9,724,868 


S.Rs. 7,97,98,907 
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** tajtieesr to . England. The living spring . wa» 
“dma^ for the moment; but it ii'as not 
“ de8trO}ired.'’ 

1 might proceed to make other quotations, 
as at page 39, where the revenue is described 
as haying in 19 years out of 30 realized a 
surplus ; and pages 41 and 42 where the sur- 
plus is estimated in a season of peace at two 
millions aimually, subject to a reduction of 
one and a Half million for territorial and poli- 
tical chaises paid in England ; leaving a net 
territorial income to the East India Company 
from British India, of half a million sterling ; 
but it is most important to remark that the 
surplus spoken of, is the balance after charg- 
ing the account of revenue with all the interest 
on the whole Indian debt, without inquiring 
how this accumulation of debt could have been 
necessary, in support of a revenue yielding a 
lai^e surplus upon the whole term. 1 am quite 
aware that the true reason has been assigned 
in'th^ “ overstrained efforts to effect large re- 

mittanees to England.” But w^ it the object 
of these remittances to cover deficiencies of 
territorial revenue, when it is confessed that 
Indian revenue was fully adequate to bear its 
own burthens and yield a surplus 1 Remit- 
tances of territorial revenue to England, we 
are perfectly sensible there ought to be, to 



meet the temtorial and politicul exp^ieee^psid 
there ;4>ut if, upon these being added to all 
other charges against territorial revenue, there 
still remains a surplus of receipts, as admitted 
and indeed strongly insisted on by the author ; 
could any necessity possibly arise hrom this 
cause or from any cause proper to territorial 
revenue, to contract a debt inlndra? Why then 
were these remittances to England of such an 
amount as to give occasion to itlds enormous 
debt, if not to support the Company’s declin- 
ing COMMERCE? — And here we arrive at a 
question which has never been satisfactorily 
disposed of either in the parliamentary papers 
or the publication before ns; viz. to what 
account has this excess of remittance to Eng- 
land been carried ? Has it been debited with 
the interest to commerce, before the calcula- 
tion of commercial profits was made 1 Certain- 
ly not — it has been debited to territorial 
revenue. This exhibition of commercial pro- 
fits then must needs be utterly fallacious, inas- 
much as it is founded upon an account in which 
one of the principal ingredients properly be- 
longing to it, is entirely omitted. No doubt 
die effect of so important an mnission must be 
be visible whenever we proceed to take; a 
S^encral account of the whole < concerns of 4he 
Company, territorial and commercials md 
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acoordmgly Itls found that however pros j)erous 
these may respectively represimtM when 
considered apart, yet ho sooner are they united 
in one> combined statement, than the truth is 
elicited, and the company are compelled to 
admit a groWing “ deterioration.” This para- 
dox must therefore be maintained, that the 
addition of two distinct profits results in a 
LOSS ; or the simple fact must be confessed 
that the hsii by commerce is greater theta the 
gain by territorial revmue. 

Nine and a ttalf millions, says the author, 
were remitted from India to England in three 
years, from 1811-12 to 1813-14; but these 
were certainly not required to pay four and a 
heUf millions of territorial charges incurred 
during the same period. It may be replied, 
that the remaining five millions were returns 
for consignments from England; but if sq» 
the sales of the goods should have provided 
the returns, and if the amount produced by 
those sales and paid into the Indian treasury, 
was equal to the sum abstracted for remit- 
tances to England, there could be no neces- 
sity on that account for an increase of Indian 
debt. But let us admit for argument’s sake, 
and only for that purpose, that the invoice 
amount of the shipments from England, add- 
ing as usual 10 per cent, for anticipated pro- 
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fit, was /with the territorial paymeats there, 
equal 4o the extra remittances from India; 
the defalcation or necessity for Indian loans, 
being occasioned solely by unfavourable sales : 
still thia ^ commercial loss, the. effects of 
which ought not to be visited as they con- 
stantly are on territorial revenue. 

Having in the first chapter made good his 
position of a surplus Indian revenue, and in 
the second and third chapters, presented us 
with an interesting description of the sources 
from whence it is derived, and the mode of its 
collection ; the author proceeds, in the fourth 
and concluding chapter, to announce his-con- 
viction, that as the territory of the Company 
in India is eminently productive, so likewise 
their commercial transactions are abundantly 
profitable. The subject is introduced in tlie 
following terms, (page 180.) — 

“ After the review which has been taken of 
“ the resources of the East India Company 
“ abroad, I propose to combine the territorial 
** with the commercial accounts^ in order to ob- 
“ tain, as far as may be practicable, materials 
“ for forming a correct judgment with respect 
“ to the financial situation of the' Com- 
“ generatty. It is not easy to form an 
“ accurate estimate of the commercial con- 
“ cems of the Company, because they are not 
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toPadiament an account 
^ oif diMf ^profits or loss, and theare ia. no dl- 
‘* loot, oiridence from which we can deduce the 
“‘^KAct result of their commercial transact 
“ tions. The Court of Directors have, how- 
ever, in their financial correspondence, Iate> 
ly published, acknowledged on various oc- 
“ casions the existence of a commercial profit ; 
“ and in a note subjoined to the last statement 
“ of their commercial stock, it is expressly 
“ declared, that ‘ the suya of 4,754,900/. ster- 
** ling has been advanced or set apart from 
“ the surplus commercial profits in England 
“ towards the liquidation of Indian territorial 
debt.’ 

“ It is true, that the Company do not esti- 
mate their gains or loss wjth that degree of 
precision, which a private merchant would 
“ consider necessary. They are their pwn 
** insurers ; and as the casualties at sea occur 
“ very irregularly, the charge under this head 
“ is never determinate, or equally distributed. 
** Nor is interest charged on the exact amount 
“ of the capital employed in the trade, in- 
“ eluding the cost of factories, warehouses, 
“ and otltet buildings. Moreover, until the 
“ late separation of the commercial and poli- 
“ tical accounts,, the customs in India, the 
salaries of the Boards of Trade, and other 



** comoiereial establishments were not charged 
on the investment; and there arcf still; 1 
“ have reason to believe, various outlays inci- 
“ dental to the trade, which do not constitute 
“ a regular commercial charge ; fbr example, 
the advances made to the manufacturers 
are sometimes irrecoverable ; and although 
“ the amount after a time is perhaps trans- 
ferred to the account of ‘ dead stock,’ as a 
“ desperate balance, the loss never appears 
“ as a direct charge ];ipon the trade. In par- 
ticular seasons, the loss occasioned by bad 
“ balances is very considerable, and this hap- 
** pens more especially in the instance of the 
silk investment ; for as the rearing of the 
silkworm is liable to be affected by different 
V natural causes,, a failure not unfrequently 
** takes place ; and whenever this occurs, the 
“ Company are the principal sufferers. 

“ Without however enlarging on these and 
“ other circumstances, which make it impos- 
“ sible for me to ascertain with perfect pre- 
ciskm the extent of the,;Company’s com- 
“ mercial losses or gains, 1 shall proceed to 
*' examine those documents which may enable 
“ us to arrive by an approximation at the pe- 
“ cuniary results of their trade. 

** It is evident, that if we can obtain Satis- 
“ factory evidence of the Company’s situa- 
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tion at, two given periods, at some distance 
“ from *each other, a comparison betwisen 
“ them will furnish a strong presumption with 
“ respect to the intervening events. If we 
“ can show that the Company are richer at 
“ the present period than they were nine or 
“ ten years ago, the inference necessarily is 
“ that they have realized a profit in the in- 
“ termediate tertn. If they have become 
“ poorer, they must of course have sustained 
“ a loss.” „ 

To the proposed method of proceeding by 
a comparison of the Company’s situation at 
two given periods, no po^ible exception can 
be taken ; but as the object is to enable us to 
form a “ correct judgment with respect to the 
“ financial situation of the Company 
the comparison, to be just and conclusive, 
must be between their general condition at the 
■former and the latter date ; and the more es- 
pecially as we are expressly apprized of the 
difficulty of arriving alt ** an accurate estimate 
“ of the commercic^ concerns of the Company, 
“ separately.” Now in the very document re- 
ferred to, viz. the “ annual revenue accounts, 
“ printed March, 18 Id.” No. 23, page 68, the 
Company have given us a view of their actual 
condition at the first of the periods selected. 
They have explicitly admitted a “ deficiency^ 
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up(m the whole of their affairs, territorial and 
colotiaorcial, in 1814-15, (exclusive ’ of the 
capital of 7,780,000A) of 2,611,31 lA and this, 
to be consistent with the professed intention 
to cmmbvH/e the territorial with the commerical 
“ accounts," should certainly ha^e been 'the 
amount taken as the groundwork of his 
comparison with a result similarly obtained at 
a later period. But the witer apparently 
considering that he had already 'disposed of 
territorial revenue, {pd had now only to deal 
with thecommercial branch, proceeds to assume 
upon the authority of the Company, that there 
was in 1814-15 a ndl: balance of what they ard 
accustomed to denominate commercial assets, 
distinct from the rest of their concerns^ amount- 
ing to 15,815,594/. Upon the same authority 
it is found that there was a net balance of 
commercial assets in 1822-23 amounting to 
19,446,189/., and the increment of 3,630,595/., 
is treated as commercial ]^ofit realized during 
the interval. But this result, like all the 
similar statements presented by the Honour- 
able Company to Parliament, proves nothing 
at all with respect to profit or loss, until by 
a general account it is ascertained whether some 
other branch of the Company’s concerns has 
not sustained a decrease in proportion to this 
increase. 

3 E 
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l^t us suppose that during this peiriad there 



in India to the purchase of investvients for 
China and England, the payments and ship^ 
ments at home continuing the same. We 
know what ^ould have happened ; these in- 
vestments immediately on their arrival in 
London become “commercial assets.” In 
the mean time the Indian treasury has been 
impoverished by this abstraction of its funds, 
but is readily replenished by a new loan to be 
charged with the accompanying interest to 
territorial revenue, Yet these additional two 
millions would infallibly have found their way 
into the commercial account consulted by the 
author, and would have presented instead of 
3,630,595/., a surplus of “ commercial assets” 
amounting to 5,630,595/., which, by the same 
reasoning, would have been commercial profits 
realized in the interval. But woul^ the profits 
or the prosperity of the Company have been 
augmented two miltions by this operation! 
The answer is so obvious as to render further 
illustration gratuitous. 

Jn the sequel we have several additional 
postulates of a very encouraging description ; 
such as the following, “ That a profit is drawn 
“ from the Company’s trade after providing 
“ for the dividends to the proprietors, and the 
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“ interest df the bond debt, and after defray- 
“ in|^ ali the expences of their establishment 
“ abroad and at home to the estimated amount 
“ of 450,000/. per anhum.” 

That the net income of the Company, 
“ territorial and commercial, during a period of 
peace, may accordingly be assumed at 
“ about one million sterling per annum, which 
“ is applicable to the gradual licpudation of 
debt or to the augmentation of \heir com- 
“ mercial capital.” 

“ That since the commencement of the pre- 
“ sent charter an improvement has taken place 
‘‘ in the financial situation of the Company, 
“ territorial andctmmercial, abroad arvd at home, 
“ to the extent of near three millions sterling, 
“ notwithstanding our having been engaged 
“ intermediately in several expensive wars.” 

All very agreeable speculations, but not 
corollaries fairly deduced from premises pre- 
viously established; and unhappily these 
pleasing retrospections and anticipations were 
destined speedily to sustain d somewhat em- 
barrassing interruption. They were penned in 
> 1825, and the Company subsequently deliver 
a general statement of their affairs to 1827-28, 
from which, by the most extraordinary omis* 
sion that ever was heard of in a merchant’s 
balance sheet, the capital is excluded ; but 

3 E 2 
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Papers, 

Peb.1830, 

lfe.2,x. 

p. 26 *. 


which tipon an “ adjustment” discloses in 
lieu 0 ^ profit a “ deterioration” of^several 
millions. I may therefore be permitted to 
adopt the conclusion suggested by .the author, 
that “ if tliey have become poorer they must 
“ of coursfi haVe sustained a loss.” 

I have not seen any general statement of the 
afiairs of the Company in India and England 
of a later date than 1828, but there have been 
printed separate accounts of the territorial re- 
venue for 1828-29 and 1829-30, and calcula- 
tions of profit and loss in England and be- 
tween India and China for those years ; the 
former are indeed presented as estimates, but 
being undoubtedly founded upon the Honour- 
able Company’s advices, will probably not be 
found greatly inaccurate : they are as fol- 
low — 


In 1828-9 the gross 

revenues were— 

Bengal 

• • *^£15, 068*400 

Fort St. George .... 5,631,016 

Bombay 

... 2,689,288 

The charges, viz 


Bengal 

... 10,724,622 

FortStQeorge .... 5,271,411 

Bombay 

... 3,739,971 


19,736,004 
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brought forwardi revenues £23,288»704 


Ditto, charges ..£19,736,004 ' 

Papen, 
Feb. 1830, 

Net charge of Prince of Wales’s 


Island, Sincapore, and JMalacca, 

viz. charges 170,086 

Revenue 61,613 

108,473 

No. 2, p. 26. 

Net charge of St. Helena 

112,803 

Ditto. 

“ Political charges paid in England, 
including invoice amount of ter- 


Ditto. 

ritorial stores consigned to India" 

1,967,406 


Interestion debts £2,008,205 

21,924,685 

Ditto. 


Surplus revenue this year, exclusive of interest 
on debts « • »•••£! ,364,019 


In 1829-30 Total estimated revenue of India," 
including the revenues of Penang, Sincapore, 

and Malacca ,..£22,054,416 

Charges including those of Penang, 

Sincapore, and Malacca . 18,888,702 

Expence of St. Helena 93,004 

“ Political charges incurred in En- 
“ gland, including invoice amount 
« of stores consigned to India" . . 1,742,162 
Interest on debts £2,139,117 20,723,868 


Papen and 
Accounts, 
18dO,No.22 

p.2. 

Ditto. 


I 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Surplus revenue this year, exclusive of interest 
on debts £1,330,548 
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The Honourable Company’s Statement of Profit and Lobs 
in 1828-29 and 1829-30, is as follows 


App. to 1828-29. Profit* 

JO, 11*28. Upon imports from India in 1828-9 .... 507,627 

Ditto. Upon exports to India 1827-8 .... 18,835 

Do.p.1‘130. Upon imports from China 1828-9 .... 763,434 

Do. p. 1132. Between India and China 1827-8 .... 70,470 

1^0- On teas sent to Canada 1828-9 .... 8,887 

Do. On teas sent to Halifax 1828-9 .... 6,083 

Balance of profit 1828-9 .... 181,472 

‘ £778,404 ,778,404 


Accounts & 1829-30. 

Profit. 

Losb. 

rapcisiaao -- . . 

No. 20, p.2. Upon imports from India in 1 829-30 .... 

519,541 

Do. Upon exports to India 

1828-9 .... 

66,399 

Do. Upon imports from China 

1829-30 .... 650,377 


Do. Between India and China 

1828-9 .... 

68,605 

Do. On teas sent to Canada 

1829-30 .... 14,270 


Do. On teas sent to Halifax 

1829-30 .... 5,786 


Balance of profit 

1829-30 

15,887 


£670,432 

670,432 


From these supplementary documents may 
be deduced the following sketch of the result ' 
of the Honourable Company’s transactions in 
England and India, for the two years ending 
April 1830 ; but without admitting for any 
other than the present purpose, the reality of 
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a profit on the imports from China to the 
amowt stated. 

In England. Profit. Loss. 

1828- 9. On exports and imports — Bal. 1 8 1 ,472 

1829- 30. On ditto ditto 15,887 

1828- 9. Dividends on stock 630,000 

Interest on bonds. , 158,000 

788,000 

1829- 30. Ditto. . . .do da. 788,000 

In India. 

1 828g9 . Surplus of revenue, exclusive 

of interest I,3o4>0l9 

Interest on Indian debt • • • • 2,008,205 

1829-30. Surplus of revenue, exclu- 
sive of interest 1,330,548 

Interest on Indian debt. . , • 2,1 39,1 1 7 

Balance — Loss • • • 2,831,396 

£6,723,322 5,723,322 

We perceive, then, that in these two years 
the Honourable Company’s afiairs, com- 
mercial ai^ territorial, have further deterio- 
rated in no less a sum than 2,831 ,396/., and 
as it is only what is of the nature of profit or 
loss, which can operate to the improvement 
or declension of their <;ondition, it necessarily 
follows, that any general statement of tlieir 
concerns in India and England, ending 30th 
of April l630, to be consistent with the facts 
above specified, must exhibit a peficit of 

UPWARDS OF TWENTY MILLIONS STERLING, viz. 
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Defi<^ncy, SOthi of April 1628 . £i7, 862,812 
Loss in the two years, ending 30th ' 
of April 1830 2,831 ,396 

£20,714,208 

This ipay not be considered a very flattering 
representation of the Honourable Company’s 
afiairs, but it is that presented by the papers 
laid before Parliament ; and the result of tlie 
last two' years, 1829 and 1830, may be thus 
briefly recapitulated. * 

In India, the Company have had 
in those two years, a surplus re- 
venue of . . * . . £2,694,567 

Charged with 'the payment of In- 
terest on ^ndija .4 debt . . 4,147,322 

hi -—A... , , — . , 

Deficiency in India .£1,452,755 

, * • 

* » 

In En&land, th6> Company’s com- 
mercial profits for .the same two, 
years, are stafied at . . . 197,359 

Which are charged with the pay- 
ment, of dividends and interest . 1,576,000 

Peficiency in England .£1,378,641 


RoBf. Wilkinson, 

3, Copthall Buildings. 
London, 30M June 1831. 
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On the preceding Report it would be su- 
perflfibus to offpr a single comment ; it stands 
on its own merits. Its results are deduced 
from official accounts professing to contain 

“ EVERY CHARGE INCURRED IN THE GOYERN- 
“ MENT AND. DEFENCE OF THE TERRITORIAL 

“ POSSESSIONS IN India.” * The remarks of 
the Select Committee *of the House of Com- 
mons are so full and pertinentk on this head, 
thafe they are here subjoined, as*being of use 
to compare as well with my general Table in 
page 662 , as with Mr. Wilkinson’s Tables 
A. and B. in pages 742 and 744 , and the whole 
tenor of his able Report. 

“ Referring to the total oi^ the military 
“ charges in the statement marked No. 6, (one 
of the documents from whibh both Mr. Wil- 
kinson’s Tables and mine have been con- 
structed,) it will appear that they progres- 
sively encreased in amount, first, from the 
“ year 1795-6 to the ^ear 1801-2 inclusive, 
“ which was almost entirely a period of active 
“ warfare. Ceylon, Mdlaqca, and the Eastern 
“ Ishmds were conquered, which with the main- 


Second Report of Select Committee, 1810. p. 14. 
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“ tenance of Ceylon to December 1801, and 
“ of the other conquests till the year ldOl-2, 
“ added considerably to the expence in each 
“ year. After that period the military charge 
“ in this instance is included under the head 
“ of Dutch settlements. An expedition was 
“ prepared on a large scale to proceed against 
Manilla, though ultimately abandoned, it 
“ occasioned k considerable addition to the 
“ expenses of 1797-8. The expedition to Egypt 
fell upon the charges from the year 1798-9 to 
1801-2; and in a small degree on 1802-3. 
“ Upon the Peninsula, the French and Dutch 
“ settlements were capture immediately after 
“ the commencement of the war with those 
“ powers ; but the most material addition to 
“ the military expenses upon the continent of 
“ India, between the years 1796-7 and 1802-.3, 
“ was occasioned by the concert which existed 
“ between the French, Zemaun Shah, and Tip- 
“ poo Sultaun, from whence arose the appre- 
“ hension of invasion by Zemaun Shah on the 
“ north-west frontier of Bengal, and the war 
“ with Tippoo Sultaun which ended in 1799. 
“ The necessary consequence of these circum- 
“ stances was an increase of the armies of 
“ Bengal and Madias, and an enhancemmt of 
“ the military charges of all the Presidencies by 
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“ the aeldition of jield allowances and estfpenses. 
“ ITT the year. 1802-3, the charges are shewn 
to have decreased in a considerable amount, 
“ (near a million). The war with the Euro- 
“ pean enemies having ended in 1801, and. 
“ peace existing with the Native Powers of 
“ India, expectations were entertained that 
“ the expenditure of tlie year would have been 
“ reduced to a peace establishment ; in which 
“ ease a decrease of charge would have been 
“ exhibited in a much larger amount ; but the 
“ charge of that year included part of the ex- 
penses of the expedition to Egypt; and for 
“ the field charges of the Madras army from 
“ November 1802, previously to the breaking 
“ out of the war with the Mahrattas in 1803-4, 
“ the ^ects of which are shewn in that, and the 
“ three following years ; although this war may 
“1)6 said to have fended in December 1805, 
“ when a treaty of peace was concluded with 
“ Holkar. Notwithstanding the eflect of the 
“ restoration of peace upon the continent of 
“ India is shewn in the reduction of the 
“ charges of 1807-8 and 1808-9, the amount 
“ in each of these ye&rs may be considered as 
“ still very high, compared with the year 
“ 1802-3; but the cause of it is to be found 
“ for the most part in the permanent additions 
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“ made to the military establishments since. 
“ that period, ’both of His Majesty’s treups, 
“and the Company’s; of the former seven 
“ regiments of foot, and of the latter twelve 
“ regiments of Native infantry, and three re> 
“ giments of^ative cavalry, the aggregate 
“ expense of which might be estimated at an 
“ amount exceeding a nSillion sterling. 

“ From the observations already made, it 
“ must be inferred that the military charges 
“ in each year of the column of the statement 
“ have been encreased in a very considerable 
“ degree hy Ike contingent or extraordinary 
expenses of war. It would be extremely 
“ difficult, if practicable at this time, to make 
“ a calculation of those expenses. - It is like- 
“ wise to be inferred, that those charges have 
“ been gradually encreased by the modifica- 
“ tions of, or additions, to the established force 
“ from time to time.”* 

Under the sanction of this authority — and 
more, if necessary, might be quoted to the 
same effect — it^is impossible to suspect even 
that the revenue, or territorial accounts, dd 
nbt Contain, what they profess to contain, viz. 


Second Report of Select Committee, pp. 41 — 42. 



the totdl annual (mount m the Company’s 
territorial receipts and disbursemehts. The 
deductions, both of Mr. Wilkinson and myself, 
are consequently founded on this conviction ; 
but if this should not be the case — if it should, 
happen to be discovered at this Seventh hour, ’ 
that other accounts have been withheld, and 
are now to be broughl^orward to elucidate a 
point of so much importanc^^ the o^in of 
th^ompany’s debt, which invmyed the Com- 
mittee of 1810 in so much perplexity, and 
which Parliament were persuaded — perhaps 
too hastily — to fix on territory, neither Mr. 
Wilkinson nor myself can fairly be accused 
of errors arising from such cause. Those 
alone must answer for them to whom the fal- 
lacy, or omission, may with justice be as- 
cribed. 

•Mr. Wilkinson winds up his Report by 
shewing the deficit of the United Concern to 
be on the 30th of April 1828 . £17,882,812 

(corresponding exactly with my 
Statement, p. 589 .) 

To which he adds, losses in the two 
following years . . 2,831,396 

Making the deficit on 30th April 

1830 ..... 20,714,208 
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( 

Brought . . j£20,714,208 

But, as imarked,.in my above- 
mentioned Statement, if the 
capital stock is to be repaid 
to proprietors at the rate pf 
200 per cent. ; there will be to 
be added the further sum of . 4,220,000 

Making the tot^’ deficit . . *£24,934,208 

•V 

Or to repeat the words of Mr. Mill, “ a 

“ BALANCE OF LEGITIMATE CLAIMS WHICH 
“ THERE IS NOTHING WHATLVEB IN THE 
“ SHAPE OF PROPERTY TO MEET.” 

And this is the result of the Company’s 
financial affairs^ or of their United Concern, 
after an expenditure of surplus revenue, from 
1766 to 1792-3, of . . . £23,501,239 

Ditto ditto, from 1793-4 to 
1828-9, of .... 30,565,931 
And a sum of interest on Indian 
debt amounting, from 1793 to 

1830, to 56,500,125 

Besides a sum of interest on Indian 

♦ This deficit would be greatly augmented if the asset ac- 
count of upwards of 60 millions were dissected, on the prin- 
ciples adopted by a Committee of Proprietors in 1782, and 
adverted to in poffes 566 to 676, supra. 
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debt, befveeeu 1765 and 1793, of 
whieii we have no official ac- 
count . ' . 

The whole of which expenditure, as far as 
the printed accounts submitted to 'Parliament 
can be relied on, appears to be in excess of 
that required forterritofh^plj^oses, it^luding 
the expenses of all the wars sti^ainedaiMsing 
the reviewed. It is, thei^ore, an ap- 

propriation of tenitorial funds, of which no sa- 
tisfactory account has yet been rendered from 
any official quarter ; and which, as well from 
the principles adopted to carry on the United 
Concern, as from the plain and obvious shew- 
ing of the accounts hitherto produced, we can 
only conclude, as before often observed, to 
have been absorbed in supplies to meet the 
disbursements, and repair the losses, of com- 
merce. 


Printed by Littlewood and Co., Old Bailey. 









